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Ir we could conceive the invention of the diving-bell to have 
been postponed for some thirty centuries, and at the end of that 
period applied to the examination of the Royal George ; presum- 
ing also that that vessel shall have been left comparatively unin- 
jured by time and the action of the water, a notion might be formed 
of an unborn generation obtaining a glimpse of certain charac- 
teristics of our own times. If it were possible for other sources 
of information to have perished, or to have survived only in a 
scanty form, there would still be much that they could learn from 
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the discovery of a sunken ship. Her guns and small arms would indi- 
cate the mode of our warfare ; her compasses, sextants, and charts, 
would record our science ; and althongh, in the case we have hap- 
pened to select, probably but few pictures, and still less sculpture 
would be found, the arts of construction would be magnificently 
illustrated in the vessel itself. Evidence of this kind is in many 
instances all that remains to us, enabling us to form conceptions 
of the manners and customs of extinct peoples. Mutilated statues, 
fragmentary architectural remains, warlike and domestic instru- 
ments encrusted with venerable oxide, frescoes from which cer- 
tain pigments have refused to disappear, are the memoranda 
obscurely noted in the world’s chronicle. Nevertheless, though 
they be obscure when presented alone, they are valuable as auxi- 
liaries. ‘They are like the pictorial illustrations of a printed book 
which in themselves are adapted to amuse those superficial readers 
who can manage to enjoy ‘looking at the pictures,’ but to a less 
juvenile student throw light upon its learned contents. The 
reader will be able to call to mind those extraordinary discoveries 
in America, which are as the pictures without the book; or the 
tombs of Etruria, which record the civilization of a people of which 
we know little more than the name. Carthage has bequeathed 
us no literature, and its débris, while they tell us of its warlike as 
well as its commercial activity, give us but a meagre conception 
of its cultivation of the mind and of the taste. 

We may regard these various remains as proposing a series of 
speculations on the progress of man as a civilized being. ‘The idea 
is very common with ourselves, that our own civilization is an 
advanced development of what has uniformly progressed from the 
earliest times. Without giving the subject much thought, we 
contrast the painted bodies of our aborigines with the Exhibition 
of 1851, and inasmuch as railways, and electric telegraphs, and 
national schools, and an efficient post-office, are things that have 
sprung up within our own memory, we infer that progress is the 
law now, and, ergo, has always been so. Unfortunately, anti- 
quarian discoveries suggest the perplexing inference that retro- 
gression has been at work in various ages. Ormuzd has sent one 
and Ahriman the other. Any thinking man who will take the 
trouble this year to pay alternate visits to the cast-iron building 
in Hyde Park and to the Ionic edifice in Bloomsbury, will confess 
to some difficulty in expounding the laws by which civilization has 
moved, or in determining by what marks we can at any time best 
estimate its measure. It would appear to have (as mathematicians 
would say) several maxima and minima. Like an undulating 
country, it rises and descends: it has its valleys and its mountains. 
In fact nations, when blessed with prosperity, appear in all ages of 
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the world to make rapid advances in the material arts, and not 
less so in the productions of the intellect. Everything that can 
survive the lapse of time, the records of literature, art, and occa- 
sionally of science, tell us that these things have culminated in 
times that we are accustomed to think dark. Powerful minds 
have swayed the coming centuries, and compelled their allegiance. 
Homer, Aristotle, and Phidias, Cicero and Seneca, are exert- 
ing an influence now greater probably than in their own times. 
Egypt, we shall say, had no steam-engine, no hydraulic press, but 
_ oa those big stones find their way to the top of those amazing 
piles f 

The mysterious truth is this, viz., that the element of barbarism 
has always been at hand, ready to stay the progress of intellect 
and social amelioration. At this very day a glance over the map 
of the world reminds us that civilization is as unequally distributed 
over the world’s surface as it has been through the world’s gene- 
rations. Northern Asia and Northern India have their formidable 
nomadic tribes ready to play the same part that Calmuck Tartars 
and European hordes have played in past centuries. The darkness 
of the middle ages frowns gloomily between the enlightened first 
and nineteenth centuries, just as on the map the condition of 
nations lends intermediate shades to countries lying between those 
where Christianity is allowed to shine forth. What, then, is the 
conclusion at which we arrive? These mutilated fragments suffice 
to reveal to us, that nations have at intervals arrived at lofty eleva- 
tions from which a Power (which probably they had defied) pros- 
trates them in the dust, consigns their monuments to the hand of 
the spoiler, their institutions to barbarism, and causes their very 
name to be blotted out. 

Whatever interest attaches to the ordinary relics of bygone 
civilization, it is for many reasons inferior to a fr is awakened by 
the discovered monuments of Nineven. In this instance the Bible 
is the book to which these discoveries serve as illustrations. We 
had heard of Nineveh before M. Botta or Mr. Layard had re- 
moved a spade-full of earth. We had heard of Jonah’s preaching 
to the wicked inhabitants of that ‘ exceeding great city of three 
days journey.” ‘The names of Pul and ‘Tiglath Pileser, and 
Sennacherib, were familiar. The instruments of captive Israel’s 
punishments could not but awaken our interest ; and this interest 
was mysteriously enhanced by the obscurity of this great city’s 
destruction. ‘lo use the fine language of Mr. Fletcher—‘ From 
the neighbouring regions of Alkosh went forth the accents of 
doom. ‘The bloody city, the city of robbery and lies, must perish. 
Hosts of barbarians rush from the neighbouring hills, overpower 
the effeminate and feeble inhabitants, and Nineveh falls, we a 
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gallant ship that founders in the midst of the solitary and trackless 
ocean, leaving no trace of her existence, no floating memorial of 
her fate.’ Thus the knowledge we had was only just enough to 
awaken a thirst for more. The Bible tells us a Jittle, Herodotus 
does not pass over Babylonia in silence, Diodorus Siculus and 
others have contributed their scattered hints, but after all, how 
limited is our knowledge! How welcome, consequently, are Mr. 
Layard’s bas-reliefs and Major Rawlinson’s cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. 

There is a further consideration by which Nineveh arrests 
attention ; and its monumental remains awaken a yet more intense 
curiosity. Assyria was not only the earliest of empires, but its 
territory was the cradle of the human race. Civilization is here 
traced to its very source. If the traveller deserves the thanks of 
mankind who, in some remote spot of the interior of Africa, finds 
the bubbling spring whose rivulet swells into the rolling waters 
of the Nile, what does he deserve who near the foot of Mount 
Ararat, and in the plain of Shinar points out the metropolis of Old 
Assyria, and reveals to an astonished world the sculptured me- 
morials of those paulo-post-diluvians ? It is the source of a yet 
mightier river than Nile or Tigris, and though its waters have 
been lost in swamps, the stream has emerged and rolled along, 
and we are borne upon its waters. We cannot evade the thought 
of human relationship when we contemplate the stream so near its 
source. We have more to do with old Nimrod, ‘ that cunning 
hunter,’ than we were disposed to think. But if, as sons of Japhet, 
we repudiate him as a descendant of Ham, we may, as we stand 
in the same place, think of Chaldea and its unpretending Ur, from 
whence he went forth who was ‘ the father of the faithful,’ in ‘ whose 
seed all the families of the earth are blessed.’ 

It will be unnecessary here to say much by way of a first intro- 
duction to our readers of the more important work of those 
enumerated at the head of this article, as the fame of its learned 
and enterprising author has already spread through all lands, and 
identified itself with the very name of Nineveh. The planet 
Neptune is associated with the names of Le Verrier and Adams, 
and if the observer employed by the former had the good fortune 
to be the first to bring the luminary into the field of his telescope 
and proclaim its discovery to the world, it is well known that the 
calculations of Adams were first completed, and found subse- 
quently to be more elegant in their structure and more thoroughly 
developed in their working. ‘Thus did France and England 
simultaneously lay claim to a celestial discovery. Botta and 
Layard have, in a manner not dissimilar, established their fame by 
revealing to the world the buried monuments of Nineveh. In this, 
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as in the other instance, the Frenchman was first in the race, but 
the idea of excavating the mounds of Nimroud originated with the 
English traveller before the investigation of Kouyunjik or Khorsa- 
bad was attempted. The two volumes of Mr. Layard are them- 
selves imperishable monuments of British energy as well as literary 
acuteness. Many readers, however, will be denied access to them 
on account of their expensive form ; and those who can enjoy the 
animated descriptions of the traveller, will not always be able to 
foliow the elaborate speculations of the antiquary and Orientalist. 
Three other works are included in our notice, all of high merit, 
though each of different pretensions. Mr. Vaux gives us a valu- 
able condensation of Assyrian history and discovery. No one 
whose curiosity is excited by one of Mr. Layard’s winged lions 
or sculptured tablets can more effectually put himself in possession 
of the substance of what has been recorded by historians, observed 
by travellers from Xenophon downwards, excavated by Mr. 
Layard, and deciphered by Major Rawlinson, than by reading 
this unassuming volume, entitled Nineveh and Persepolis. It 
exhibits the most perfect acquaintance with the subject, an ac- 
curate familiarity with al. the great authorities, and a rigorous 
determination to give to the reader a clear and unadorned synopsis 
of the whole field of investigation. Mr. Blackburn, in his Rise 
and Ruin, still further popularizes the subject. His lectures were 
orally delivered, and are, consequently, stamped with pulpit cha- 
racteristics. His pictures are, from the nature of the case, engraven 
on the imagination ; his images are those of rhetoric. ‘The style is 
flowing and easy ; and the whole treatment of the subject is adapted 
tu sustain the most intense interest by the constant reference to 
Scripture ; and this not only as bearing upon exegetical theology, 
but also as applying to the duties and hopes of the Christian 
man. Mr. Blackburn has admirably supplied the very thing that 
was wanting to our Nineveh literature, a popular Scriptural inter- 
pretation of these wonderful discoveries. We have no doubt that 
the work will be well received, and that a widely-extended sale 
will reward its reverend author. And the most gratifying results 
of a wide circulation will be the interest in Assyrian discovery 
awakened among the thousands of our working population, and 
we hope at the same time an increased estimation of the Scrip- 
tures of truth. Too much cannot be said in praise of the writer 
who, with popular powers at his command, seizes upon a subject 
to which the minds of men are at any given time strongly directed, 
and makes that topic a vehicle of eternal truth. Mr. Fletcher's 
Notes from Nineveh contain very much to interest the general 
reader. He, too, was engaged in an excavating expedition, but the 
mounds in which he dug were those of Nestorian ignorance. He 
went 
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went to search for primitive Christianity, but, on removing the 
earth as well as he was able, found the doctrinal and intellectual 
structures very much in the condition of the crumbling alabaster 
of Kouyunjik. In fact, he considered the adherents of the papacy 
among these Oriental Christians as the most enlightened of those 
with whom he came in contact. His report, however, would 
appear to indicate that the American missionaries (with whom, by 
the way, he has no great sympathy) have found in the Nestorian 
churches a field of most useful labour, in which their efforts have 
not been unattended with success. Mr. Fletcher’s work shows 
very many traces of learning, some dialectical acuteness, and no 
inconsiderable acquaintance with ecclesiastical history. If the 
work has a defect, it is a want of unity, and a slight tendency to 
mere book-making, 

In introducing to our readers the subject which has been the 
theme of the writers we haye enumerated, it will be necessary to 
direct attention to the great beginnings of Assyrian story. 

The origin of Nineveh is, as we might expect, buried in some- 
what uncertain tradition. But the locality, the name, fragments 
of history, secular as well as scriptural, the dim legends of the 
people who dwell between the Tigris and Euphrates, and we may 
now add, the testimony of these exhumed remains, all concur in 
pointing to that great city as one of the metropolitan cities of the 
first post-diluvian empire, in other words, the first resting-place 
of civilization. Mr. Fletcher has a theory on which he sets con- 
siderable value, and which is not unworthy of attention, that the 
surrounding tract of country is the plain of Shinar, in which the 
rebellious sons of men reared their tower, and was consequently 
the locality from which the dispersion took place. We are dis- 
posed to agree with him in assigning a position to the resting- 
place of the ark somewhat different to the Ararat of modern 
geographers. He says— 

‘ For several reasons I consider the common notion, that ‘the Ararat 
of modern Armenia is the place indicated by Scripture, as founded on 
error, and as incompatible with the narrative of what followed the 
deliverance of the second founder of the human race. Nor is the 
opinion which assigns the Ararat of Armenia as the resting-place of 
the ark at all supported either by the literal interpretation of Scripture 
or by the testimony of accredited writers. The term Ararat is used 
in Hebrew to signify the mountainous country to the north and east of 
Assyria. In 2 Kings xix. 37, and Isa. xxxvii. 38, we are told that 
the sons of Sennacherib having assassinated their father, fled for refuge 
into the land of Ararat, or Armenia, as our translators render it, fol- 
lowing the rendering of the LXX. and the Vulgate. Can it be sup- 
posed, then, that the fugitives would traverse the mountains of Kur- 
distan as far as the modern peak of Ararat, or that men bred up in the 
luxury 
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luxury and effeminacy of the Assyrian court would advance one step 
further in a barbarous and almost inaccessible region than was abso- 
lutely needful for their safety? We are compelled, therefore, to allow 
that the term Ararat must be taken as indicating the mountainous 
country in the vicinity of Nineveh; the same, in fact, which is known 
at the present day by the name of Jebel Giodi, or Judi, an evident 
corruption of the ancient Gordi. ‘This supposition derives much addi- 
tional weight from the authority of the 'largumist Jonathan, who, in 
his gloss upon Gen. viii. 4, makes the ark to rest )TPF "HO Y, upon 
the mountains of Kurdon or Gordon, thus almost establishing the 
identity of the modern Giodi or Judi with the resting-place of the ark. 
With him agree most of the profane writers who have mentioned the 
Deluge, a list of whom will be found in Bochart’s Geographia Sacra, 
cap. iii. To these I may add, the modern tradition still current 
among the Mohammedans and Christians of Assyria, that Jebel Judi 
received the survivors of the Deluge. Another remarkable coin- 
cidence is, the aptitude of the soil in the valleys of the Judi range for 
the rearing of the vine. The grape is still much cultivated among 
the Nestorians, and I regret to say, that they frequently abuse the 
bounty of Providence in the same manner that Noah is recorded to 
have done.’ * 

This hypothesis does not appear otherwise than tenable, and if 
so, adds a peeuliar interest to that primal city which would 
thereby be brought within a hundred miles due south of Noah’s 
resting-place. Wells, in his Geography of the Old and New 
Testament, has in a measure anticipated Mr. Fletcher’s argu- 
ment, and brings good reasons for assigning the Gordizan range 
as the locale of Ararat. He shows, moreover, that the ark was 
probably built in Babylonia, of the gopher wood (or cypress) 
which abounds there, this being the wood of which Alexander, in 
after ages, built a fleet at Babylon, according to the testimony of 
Arrianus. He then argues that the current in which the waters 
of the Persian gulf would flow when the ‘ fountains of the great 
deep were broken up’ probably took a northern direction, causing 
the ark to drift to the locality for which Mr. Fletcher now 
contends. 

Let us now imagine Shem, Ham, and Japhet descending from 
their elevated asylum ; the fertile plains of Mesopotamia naturally 
attracted them ; and if, as Wells supposes, this was previously 
their home, we have no difficulty in understanding why it should 
again become so. A few years rolled on and that little family 
that had emerged from the ark swelled into a tribe, and the tribe 
into a nation. They were still in the land watered by the two 
rivers, and in that land built, or rather commenced building, the 
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What locality shall we assign to this transaction? The ques- 
tion is important, because there is every reason to suppose that 
Babel was the first of cities. Mr. Fletcher boldly disputes its 
identity with Babylon, or even that any city was reared in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the condemned tower. He says— 

‘It would certainly seem more natural that the descendants of Noah 
should have settled themselves near to the mountains in which the ark 
rested, than that they should have emigrated three hundred miles 
through arid and desolate plains to the site of the later Babylon.’ 

He endeayours to strengthen the view that Nineveh had a 
priority of existence to all other cities by a reference to the ety- 
mology. He says— 

‘ The first syllable, nin or nun, implies in the Semitic language any 
floating substance, and was for that reason used afterwards to signify 
a fish. The suffix neveh, or nooh, has generally the signification of a 
resting-place or habitation, whence we may consider the name Nineveh 
as indi¢ating the rest of the floating vessel or of the ark. It is likely 
that the sons of Noah would erect some memorial of their escape on 
their descent into the plains; and Asshur, who completed, or perhaps 
founded Nineveh, could hardly select a more appropriate title for his 
new city.’ 

All this is ingenious, but etymology and conjecture are but 
feeble instruments, and specially weak against the voice of uni- 
versal tradition. Mr. F wishes to persuade himself that the 
tower was either never reared much above its foundations, or that 
it was miraculously annihilated, in order that he may find room for 
the supposition of its having been commenced in the neighbour- 
hood of Nineveh, possibly on the spot where a village called 
Babeel now stands. But let us follow the migratory band that 
found the plain in the land of Shinar and dwelt there (Gen. xi. 2). 
We will not stop to ask whether these early Chaldzans cultivated 
astronomy, and selected an unbroken plain for the erection of a 
huge observatory ; nor whether they were Sabzeans in religion, and 
needed a temple for the worship of the host of heaven. Their 
gigantic conception was undoubtedly a blasphemous defiance of 
the Most High, and as such was punished. The structure was of 
brick, and that it might be enduring, they discarded the sun-baked 

rallelopipeds of clay of which so many of these ‘ruinous 

eaps’ were built. ‘They said one to another, Go to, let us 
make brick, and burn them throughly. And they had brick for 
stone, and slime had they for mortar’ (Gen. xi. 3). This build- 
ing we are constrained to believe, in spite of Mr. Fletcher, was 
the nucleus of great Babylon. To this day a gigantic mound of 
kiln-burnt bricks, bearing the name of the Tower of Babel, or 
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Temple of Belus, stands upon the banks of the Euphrates, on the site 
of the once mighty ‘Queen of the Nations.’ The neighbourhood 
abounds in clay suitable for such an erection, and the well-known 
bitumen pits which are found there afforded an abundant supply 
of ‘slime’ for these old builders. Mr. Vaux, in his admirable 
work, gives us a long array of travellers who afford one unbroken 
chain of testimony as to the popular belief in various ages that 
this was the Tower of Babel. We will quote Mr. Vaux’s own 
statement with regard to one or two of these witnesses :-— 

‘ Niebuhr, who visited the spot in 1765, seems to have had no doubt 
that Babylon once stood here, and mentions that it was still called 
Ard Babel, adding that hereabouts were evident traces of a once great 
city. On both sides of the Euphrates, according to him, were mounds, 
or little hills, which were discovered to be full of bricks. Between 
1780 and 1790 M. de Beauchamp, who resided some years at Baghdad 
as the Pope’s vicar-general, examined the ruins of Babylon. He says 
that these ruins are in the territory of Hillah, eighteen leagues south- 
west of Baghdad, on the banks of the Euphrates, and that they consist 
chiefly of bricks scattered about, with one principal tower, which 
Europeans take to be the Tower of Babel. He states that they are 
very conspicuous from Hillah, about one league north of the town, and 
that there is one of especial note, flat at the top, of irregular form, 
about thirty toises high, and much cut by furrows on the sides. The 
regular layers of bricks which are still visible, prove that it is nota 
natural hill, but the work of man. Beyond this mound are immense 
masses of building, near the river, and a mound called the Tower of 
Babel, or more generally by the Arabs, Mujellibé, which means “ over- 
turned.” ’* 

We need not stay to discuss whether the mound called Mujel- 
libé, or that which is designated Birs Nimroud, has the better 
claim to be the old tower; we have simply referred to these state- 
ments to confirm our opinion that it is needless to form any other 
supposition with regard to the original colonists of Asia than that 
they travelled along the banks of the Euphrates, clustered for 
awhile at Babel, or Babylon, and were then, as we know full well, 
dispersed. No exact date can be assigned to this event, but we 
shall not err in supposing it early in the second century after the 
flood, or about B.c. 2247. We have now tolerably clear authority 
that Nineveh came into existence, and was probably founded by 
Nimrod. There is a general agreement to accept on this subject 
the marginal reading of Gen. x. 11. Rollin’s comment is very 
much to the point :— 

‘From this country (Babylon) he went into that which has the 
name of Assyria, and there built Nineveh: De ‘terra illa egressus est 
Assur, et edificavit Nineven. This is the sense in which many 
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learned men understand the word Assur, looking upon it as the name 
of a province, and not of the first man who possessed it; as if it 
were, egressus est in Assur, in Assyriam. And this seems to be the 
most natural construction, for many reasons not necessary to be recited 
in this place. ‘The country of Assyria is described in one of the pro- 
phets by the particular character of being the land of Nimrod: Et 
pascent terram Assur in gladio, et terram Nimrod in lanceis ejus; et 
liberabit ab Assur, cum venerit in terram nostram (Micah v. 6). It 
derived its name from Assur, the son of Shem, who without doubt had 
settled himself and family there, and was probably driven out or 
brought under subjection by the usurper Nimrod.’* 

It is certainly remarkable that the kingdom of Assyria, which 
was uniformly in subsequent times at enmity with God’s chosen 
pevple Israel, should have had its origin in usurpation, and 
that a descendant of Shem should have been the displaced party. 
It was the early hostility of Ham and Shem reminding us of the 
struggles of Jacob and Esau (Gen. xxv. 22) at a later stage of 
their existence. 

We may therefore conclude that Nimrod was the probable 
founder of Nineveh, and that the cities of Rehoboth, Calah, and 
Resen came into his possession. ‘The Scriptural description of 
.this primitive conqueror is laconic, but would appear to convey 
more than would be gathered from the popular interpretation of 
the words. ‘He began to be mighty upon earth; he was a 
mighty hunter before the Lord; wherefore it is said, Even as 
Nimrod the mighty hunter before the Lord’ (Gen. x. 9). This 
allusion to Nimrod’s hunting is metonymical. It is clear that he 
knew how to rule over fiercer spirits than those of the beasts of the 
forest. Ifthe first Apostles were styled by the more peaceful 
title of ‘ Fishers of men,’ the first conqueror might well be called 
ahunter. Indeed, as they followed the double occupation, so did 
he. And this was reasonably to be expected in primitive times. 
Colonists in our day are often backwoodsmen, and their leaders 
must be expert with the axe and the rifle. These physical qualities 
have, under such circumstances, no slight connection with moral 
influence, especially with those who are little able to estimate en- 
dowments of a less material character. It is likely enough that 
Nimrod was the first who extended the family relationship (for 
they were all cousins at least) into political organisation; gave 
laws, and established military discipline. It is equally clear that 
his mode of government excluded the democratic element, and 
that the first empire which the world has seen was a pure des- 
potism. It will be asked, however, whether it was possible for the 
grandson of Ham to find subjects enough to constitute a nation. 
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And here it is well to observe that human life had not yet been 
shortened to the standard of one hundred and twenty years, which 
was announced at the time of the Flood (Gen. vi. 3). The ge- 
nealogy of Abraham seems to show that life was reduced by slow 
degrees, as his own father died at the age of two hundred and 
five years, just thirty years more than the measure to which he 
himself attained. If we suppose Nimrod to have flourished one 
hundred years after the Flood, and the length of human life to 
have been only according to the ordinary standard, we should be 
puzzled by the following description which Mr. Blackburn borrows 
from Justin, as quoted in Hales’s Chronology :— 

‘ As for Nimrod, it is plain from the comments which profane history 
supplies to the sacred text, that he advanced in wickedness until he 
became an arch-usurper both in religion and government. He first 
invaded the dominions of his neighbours, and having subdued them, he 
employed their aid to extend his conquests till he had subjugated all 


the nations of the west as far as Libya; and of the east as far as 
India.’ * 


Truly those three sons of Noah had well replenished the earth, if 
the grandson of one of them could find such scope for his warlike 
prowess. But, as we have already remarked, human life was not 
yet contracted to its final limit. Nimrod may have lived to the 
age of Shem or Arphaxad, that is, to be five or six hundred years 
old. ‘There were assuredly several generations living at once 
upon the earth, and thus the population advanced in.an immensely 
rapid ratio. If two hundred and thirty years sufficed in after 
times to multiply even a persecuted family to six hundred thou- 
sand men, besides women and children, there is every reason to 
suppose that Nimrod, during his own life time, might have reigned 
over a populous nation, and that only one among the several 
nations of the earth. It is another question whether the arts of 
industry and war progressed with similar rapidity. Mr. Black- 
burn clings somewhat to the idea that the sculptures brought to 
light by Mr. Layard are of as high antiquity as the age of Nimrod 
himself, but seems at a loss to account for the progress of art 
which such an hypothesis includes, except by referring them to 
that kind of inspiration of which Bezaleel and Aholiab were un- 
doubtedly partakers. 

‘In the sacred Scriptures we have the earliest, and indeed the 
only account of the origin of the more ancient arts and sciences. 
The devout reader cannot fail to observe that the inspired writers 
do not hesitate to regard skill in mechanical occupations, and in 
the useful and elegant arts, as the gift of God.’ We scarcely 
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think it necessary to assign such a cause for the state of art at 
the period alluded to. The world was two thousand years old, 
and civilization was not of necessity annihilated by the Flood. 
How much of our own material advancement, we may ask, could 
three intelligent men transfer to some secluded settlement, teach- 
ing what they knew, not to debased savages, but to their own 
rapidly multiplying descendants. The question is curious, though 
it does not altogether admit of being tested. But it is clear that 
by subdivision of labour and concentration of individual stud 
much could be done by the members of a community, alhoagh 
they had no other instruction than could be afforded by a man of 
general knowledge, even if he were without practical skill in any 
one species of handicraft. Now Shem, Ham, and Japhet were 
at least naval architects, and acquired most probably in the con- 
struction of the ark an acquaintance with nearly all the arts con- 
nected with civilized life. Consequently, there was every oppor- 
tunity of transferring ante-diluvian civilization to post-diluvian 
times, and the inference legitimately ensues that the high art dis- 
played in the Nimrod sculptures is of itself no proof against 
their date approximating to that of a period not long subsequent 
to the Flood. Mr. Layard has not assigned dates. The fall of 
Nineveh took place in the year 606 B.c. The remains themselves 
indicate the rebuilding of palaces, probably by the founders of 
the second Assyrian dynasty, out of the ruins of the palaces in- 
habited by their predecessors. Moreover, it is observed that the 
sculpture of the early period is superior in design and execution 
to that of the latter. We make these remarks in order that our 
readers may be able to form some conception of the extreme an- 
tiquity of the great Assyrian empire, and that there is every reason 
to suppose that the ‘ mighty hunter’ was a potentate of no ordi- 
nary talent, and found himself at the head of a well organized 
kingdom. Mr. Blackburn goes so far as to conjecture that ‘ the 
king,’ whose deeds of valour are recorded on the monumental 
tablets, may be Nimrod himself. The representations of wild- 
beast hunts and encounters with lions favour this idea. At any rate 
they corroborate the Scriptural account of Nimrod so far as this, 
viz., that if the first founder of the dynasty experienced a ne- 
cessity of clearing his dominions of wild beasts, it was not unlikely 
that his successors may have rivalled his exploits. The lion- 
hunts recorded in the Nimrod palace are at least illustrations of 
the founder’s feats. 

There are many plausible conjectures that Nimrod, who was 
undoubtedly worshipped by the Babylonians under the name of 
Baal or Bel (a title which signifies no more than Lord), received 
similar honours from the Ninevites under the title of Nisroch. 
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The word Nisroch means an eagle or hawk, and would so far be 
expressive of what we have seen of Nimrod’s personal qualities 
and pursuits. The eagle-headed figure which frequently occurs 
among the sculptured remains appears to have reference to some 
hero who was worshipped under this title, and may thus be de- 
scribed. A human body is surmounted with a head of an eagle or 
a vulture. The curved beak, of considerable length, is half open, 
and displays a narrow pointed tongue, which shows the remains of 
its original colouring of red paint. On the shoulders fall the 
usual curled and rn hair of the Assyrian images, and a comb 
of feathers rise on the top of the head. It is furnished with two 
large spreading wings springing from the back. The right hand 
holds an object resembling a fir-cone, the left a square vessel or 
basket. ‘The garments (which are in most cases elaborately exe- 
cuted) consist of a stole falling from the shoulders to the ankles, 
and a short tunic underneath descending to the knee; both of 
them richly and tastefully decorated with embroideries and 
fringes.* 

It is well to realize what is known concerning the foundation of 
Nineveh, as it reveals to us the extreme antiquity of that city 
which Mr. Layard has partially dis-interred. The testimony of 
Scripture is corroborated by the voice of popular tradition in re- 
gard to Nimrod’s having been, if not the actual founder, at least 
one of its earliest rulers. From this point we plunge into the 
dark ages of Nineveh. It is to be lamented that the works of 
Ctesias and Berosns are known only by the scattered fragments 
which other writers have quoted, or we might have been in pos- 
session of a detailed history, instead of being left to uncertain 
conjectures. Moreover, the history of Nineveh is obscurely 
mingled with that of Babylon. The territorial name of Assyria 
is used often to include both. 

The names of Ninus, Semiramis, and Ninyas, are familiar to us, 
as associated with the rise of this empire. ‘The first-mentioned is 
supposed to have been the son of Nimrod, though the two are by 
many made identical. According to Diodorus Siculus the empire 
was extended under this prince over a vast territory, from Egypt 
as far as India and Bactriana." 





& In the Catalogue of the British Museum this figure is noted down under the 
distinctive title ‘ Nisroch,’ but with a judicious query. 

h This is by no means improbable. The black obelisk now in the Museum 
obviously suggests the conquest of countries quite as far distant. The animals of 
the far East, elephants, antelopes, and monkeys among the rest, are legibly re- 
corded as among the trophies of those campaigns. Major Rawlinson has deciphered 
the inscription on this obelisk, and found that it refers to conquests almost as vast 
as those which the historian assigns to Ninus, though it is not possible to discover 
the date. 
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According to the same historian, Nineveh owed much of its 
grandeur to Ninus. His design was to make it the largest and 
noblest city in the world, and to put it out of the power of those 
who came after him ever to build, or hope to build such another. 
Nor was he deceived in his view, for never did any city come up 
to the greatness and magnificence of this ; it was one hundred and 
fifty stadia (or eighteen miles and three quarters) in length, and 
ninety stadia (or eleven miles and one quarter) in breadth, and 
consequently was an oblong square. Its circumference was four 
hundred and eighty stadia, or sixty miles. ‘The walls of it were 
a hundred feet high, and of so considerable a thickness that three 
chariots might go abreast upon them with ease. They were 
fortified, and adorned with towers two hundred feet high. 

Mr. Vaux sums up the obscure history of this early empire in 
a very clear paragraph. He says,— 

‘ It has been already stated that the heathen writers mention a long 
list of kings who succeeded the traditional founder of Nineveh, and that 
history has preserved scarcely any memorial of them. One or two of 
them, however, are incidentally mentioned. Thus we have Amraphel 
(Gen. xiv. 1), king of Shinar, in the time of Abraham, who with two 
others followed Chedorlaomer, king of the Elamites, in the war against 
the king of Canaan. Plato makes the kingdom of Troy dependent 
upon the Assyrian empire; and Ctesias says that Teutanus, the 
twenty-third king of Nineveh, sent Memnon with a body of troops to 
aid the Trojans. But what is most remarkable is, that it appears to 
have escaped the notice of the ancients, that there must have been at 
least two Assyrian dynasties, notwithstanding a passage in Herodotus 
would favour this supposition ; for he states that Assyria was an inde- 
pendent kingdom after the revolt of the Medes. It seems clear that by 
the dissolution of the first empire the neighbouring states became 
separate kingdoms, and hence we have the distinct empires of the 
Medes and Persians, Babylonians and Assyrians. In the end the 
Assyrians yielded to the supremacy of the Medes, and Nineveh was 
overthrown by the united forces of Babylonia and Media. On this 
supposition the first dynasty must be considered as commencing with 
Ninus, and terminating with Sardanapalus, the kings of which are, as 
far as we at present know, mythical. ‘The second, which may be called 
for distinction’s sake the Scriptural, begins with Pul, and ends with 
Saracus (or Ninus IJ.). Embracing, therefore, the earliest and the 
latest period, it is evident that there are three stages in the history. 

‘ Jst Babylon, 2nd Nineveh, 3rd Babylon. 

‘ It is not probable (adds Mr. Vaux) that the two cities were at an 
equal pitch of glory at the same time.’ ! 


The first Assyrian king mentioned in Scripture is Pul, who is 
supposed to be the monarch to whom Jonah was sent. He in- 
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vaded Israel in the reign of Menahem, about z.c. 769. He was 
succeeded by Tiglath Pileser, to the commencement of whose reign 
we may assign the date B.c. 747. Shalmaneser, called in Tobit 
Enemessar, succeeded ‘Tiglath Pileser about b.c. 729. Senna- 
cherib, who began to reign B.c. 714, was the unhappy leader of 
the vast host who perished in one night under the hand of the 
destroying angel. Under his son Nineveh fell. His Scripture 
name is Reotliadden, the Persian form of which is Asser Adan 
Pul, latinized into Sardanapalus. ‘This name is well known, but 
we may be allowed to remind our readers of the narrative of his 
character and end, transmitted to us by Diodorus and others. In 
musing over the ruins of Nineveh, it is interesting to recall the 
tale of its destruction. Sardanapalus is described as having sur- 
= all his predecessors in effeminacy, luxury, and cowardice. 

Te never went out of his palace, but spent all his time amongst a 
company of women, dressed and painted like them, and employed 
like them at the distaff. He placed all his happiness and glory in 
the possession of immense treasures, in feasting and rioting, and 
the grossest self-indulgence. He ordered two verses to be put 
upon his tomb, which imported that he carried away with him all 
that he had eaten, and all the pleasures he had enjoyed, but left 
all the rest behind him. 


‘ Heee habeo que edi, queeque exaturata libido 
Hausit ; at illa jacent multa et preclara relicta.’ 


An epitaph, says Aristotle, fit for a hog. Arbaces, governor of 
Media, having found means to get into the palace, and having 
with his own eyes seen Sardanapalus in the midst of his infamous 
seraglio, enraged at such a spectacle, and not able to endure that 
so many brave men should be subject to a prince more soft and 
effeminate than the women themselves, immediately formed a 
conspiracy against him. _Belesis, governor of Babylon, and several 
others, entered into it.. On the first rumour of this revolt the king 
hid himself in the inmost part of his palace. Being obliged 
afterwards to take the field with some forces which he had assem- 
bled, he at first gained three successive victories over the enemy, 
but was afterwards overcome and pursued to the gates of Nineveh; 
wherein he shut himself, in hopes the rebels would never be able 
to take a city so well fortified, and stored with provisions for a 
considerable time ; the siege proved indeed of very great length. 
It had been declared by an ancient oracle that Nineveh could 
- never be taken unless the river became an enemy to the city. 
These words buoyed up Sardanapalus, because he looked upon the 
thing as impossible; but when he saw that the Tigris, by a 
violent inundation, had thrown down twenty stadia of the wall, 
and 
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and by that means opened a passage to the enemy, he understood 
the meaning of the oracle, and thought himself lost. He resolved, 
however, to die in such a manner as, according to his opinion, 
should cover the infamy of his scandalous and etfeminate life. He 
ordered a pile of wood to be made in his palace, and setting fire to 
it, burnt himself, his eunuchs, his women, and his treasures. 

It is to be admitted, however, that the identity of Esarhaddon 
with Sardanapalus is disputed. It is to be observed, also, that the 
capture of Nineveh by Arbaces took place most probably s.c. 711, 
whilst the final overthrow of Nineveh has been dated with approx- 
imate accuracy at B.c. 606. All the discoveries which have 
hitherto been made show clearly enough that the great city was 
destroyed by fire: Khorsabad, Kouyunjik, and Nimroud, in this 
respect, tell the same tale. 

The modern traveller who visits the scene of the old Assyrian 
empire treads on the débris of twenty-five centuries. The plain 
of the Tigris tells its own story, a story not inconsistent with past 
greatness and subsequent desolation; it is, in fact, the tomb of a 
mighty empire. ‘In lieu of lofty palaces and gorgeous temples, 
the eye surveys only the mounds composed of their dead, or the 
miserable collections ef huts which have arisen on their site. The 
gardens where Sardanapalus revelled are wasted and desolate ; 
the sounds of soft and luxurious music, that once floated on the 
balmy Assyrian breezes, have yielded to the silence of devastation 
or decay.’ It would appear that there never was a more effectual 
stay to improvement of any kind than Turkish sovereignty. Jeru- 
salem, for example, is literally trodden under foot of the Gentiles, 
and hindered from assuming any other appearance than a scarcely 
habitable ruin. The earth of Palestine is as iron, and its sky as 
brass. ‘The once fertile soil is made a desert because the culti- 
vator can scarcely hope to reap where he has tilled and sown. 
The same galling incubus that weighs upon the land of Israel, 
weighs also upon the land once inhabited by Israel’s hereditary 
foe. During a portion of the year the vast plain surrounding 
Nineveh bursts forth in variegated beauty ; the earth yields her 
increase, and it is clearly seen that a vast population might sub- 
sist on nature’s bounty. But the poor husbandman has foes on 
all hands. At the margin of the plain the eye rests upon the 
outline of the blue mountains of Kurdistan. ‘That mountain- 
range nourishes in its bosom a wild, lawless race, from whose in- 
cursions the dweller on the plain has no adequate protection. 
But worse than the Kurdish robber is the Turkish Pasha. His 
exactions are arbitrary and oppressive. He has no sympathy of 
race, and instead of regarding a province as that which might, by 
the development of its resources, prove a source of strength to 
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the central power, he looks upon it as he would un one of his own 
degraded slaves, an object on which he may vent his cruelty and 
caprice. In consequence of these combined causes ‘the land 
mourns,’ and that which might be a smiling plain becomes a 
howling wilderness. One of our travellers thinks he can discern 
in the sculptured portraits of old Assyrian kings and warriors the 
type of modern Chaldzan features. There is no great harm in 
the supposition, and, if true, it suggests at least the contrast, ren- 
dered still more palpable, between the flourishing condition of 
Assyria past and the degraded state of what remains of the coun- 
try and its inhabitants. 

The reader must picture to himself this Mesopotamian plain, 
edged by the blue mountains of Jebel Judi, whilst the rapid 
Tigris meanders through it like a silver thread. On either bank 
the eye detects, in clusters some few miles apart, small hills, 
which at first appear nature’s own production. But this forma- 
tion does not correspond to any geological system laid down by 
Murchison or Lyell. They are not volcanic rocks, nor are they 
stratified with alluvial deposits. They are simply the ruins of 
vast buildings. But it will excite wonder how any regularly- 
constructed edifices could, after any lapse of time, however great, 
pass into this irregularity of form. It is said that in the natural 
creation uniform colours and geometrical lines are scarcely to be 
discovered, and that even in the works of man Nature is ever 
striving to impress her own seal and assimilate them to her own 
type ; but who would have supposed that rectangular palaces 
would become shapeless heaps, and present somewhat of the ap- 
pearance of the ballast-hills that Sunderland coal-vessels have 
transferred from the bed of the Thames to the banks of the Tyne? 
The mystery is explained partly by a consideration of the mate- 
rial employed in many instances by the Assyrian builders. They 
made extensive use of sun-dried bricks, which were always liable 
to expand by moisture, and to crumble under the action of fire. 
Consequently, when a conflagration took place, the unroofed domi- 
cile was left in a condition in which its original form would 
speedily be lost. The crumbling walls became a heap of clay, 
which successive rains soon deprived of any regularity of shape. 
Besides this, it is tobe remembered that hot winds prevail in those 
countries, which carry with them dense clouds of the finest dust. 
Human life can scarcely exist when assailed by these minute par- 
ticles. It may readily be conceived that an abandoned dwellin 
will soon thereby be covered with a layer of soil, and that the 
plough may trace its furrows in which the corn shall wave over 
the banquetting-halls of Tiglath or Sennacherib. It may be 
added that the foundations of these old buildings, instead of being 
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under ground, were several feet above the surface: in other 
words, the palaces rose from elevated terraces of brick. This 
accounts for the vast quantity of material used in building, to 
which these mounds bear such remarkable testimony. 

It is interesting to read Mr. Layard’s own description of the 
mounds on shia be has laboured so successfully. He is referring 
to the month of April, 1840, before he had explored the gigantic 
palaces otherwise than in imagination. 


‘As I descended the Tigris,’ says he, ‘ina raft, I again saw the 
ruins of Nimroud, and had a better opportunity of examining them. 
It was evening when we approached the spot. The spring rains had 
clothed the mound with the richest verdure, and the fertile meadows, 
which stretched around it, were covered with flowers of every hue. 
Amidst this luxurious vegetatiun were partly concealed a few frag- 
ments of bricks, pottery, and alabaster, upon which might be traced 
the well-defined wedges of the cuneiform character. Did not these 
remains mark the ruin, it might have been confoynded with a natural 
eminence. A long line of consecutive narrow mounds, still retaining 
the appearance of walls or ramparts, stretched from its base, and 
formed .a vast quadrangle; the river flowed at some distance from 
them; its waters, swollen by the melting of the snows on the Arme- 
nian hills, were broken into a thousand foaming whirlpools by an arti- 
ficial barrier built across the stream.’ 


These shapeless mounds, rising like hills from the scorched 
plain, served to awaken the inner workings of Mr. Layard’s en- 
thusiastic mind. He contrasts the musings of the traveller who 
gazes upon these scenes after having left the more graceful ruins 
of Asia Minor and Syria, with the thoughts which were then 
habitual. 


‘He has left the land where nature is still lovely, where, in his 
mind’s eye, he can rebuild the temple or the theatre, half doubting 
whether they would have made a more grateful impression upon the 
senses than the ruin before him. He is now at a loss to give any form 
to the rude heaps upon which he is gazing. Those of whose works 
they are the remains, unlike the Roman and the Greek, have left no 
visible traces of their civilization, or of their arts—their influence has 
long since passed away. ‘The more he conjectures, the more vague the 
results appear; the scene around is worthy of the ruin he is contem- 
plating ; desolation meets desolation; a feeling of awe succeeds to 
wonder, for there is nothing to relieve the mind, to lead to hope, or to 
tell of what ‘has gone by. These huge mounds of Assyria made a 
deeper impression upon me, gave rise to more serious thoughts and 
more earnest reflection, than the temples of Balbee and the theatres of 
Tonia.’ * 





« Nineveh and its Remains, i. 7. 
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The actual excavations which Mr. Layard superintended, and 
which led to such important discoveries, were commenced at 
Nimroud in the month of November, 1845. Backed by the au- 
thority and supplied with the pecuniary resources of Sir Stratford 
Canning, he entered with enthusiasm upon the task which he had 
proposed to himself. He was not likely to meet with much en- 
couragement from the Pasha of Mosul, nor from the inferior 
authorities at that place, the Cadi and Ulema: the Arabs of the 
Desert had prejudices and superstitions which were to be encoun- 
tered. Under all these circumstances it was desirable that the 
first visit should be made in great secrecy. Four or five persons, 
well armed and supplied with necessary implements, descended 
the Tigris with the avowed pretence of hunting wild boars. At 
a Village near the ruins Mr. Layard fell in with a half-starved 
Arab sheikh named Awad or Abd-Allah, and prevailed with him 
to render some assistance. It happened that the wandering Be- 
douins of those regions were not altogether ignorant of the nature 
of the ruins, and, as was naturally to be expected, had a good 
supply of traditions relating to them. On reaching the principal 
mound at Nimroud, evidence was soon afforded of the existence 
of sculptured remains: broken pottery and fragments of brick, 
on which arrow-headed characters could be traced, suggested 
more valuable remains beneath the surface. A piece of alabaster 
protruding through the soil was like a mast-head appearing at 
low tide, showing where the wreck lay. The spade and pickaxe 
were put in requisition—a large slab was the result; more dig- 
ging produced a second and a third. In the course of the morn- 
ing ten more were laid bare, forming a square, with the exception 
of a stone at one of the corners. 

It will scarcely be necessary to follow Mr. Layard for the 
present in these labours. His own work must be consulted by 
those who desire to read the eloquent descriptions which this 
singularly gifted man has presented to the world. His style as 
a writer is always forcible, his language unadorned, and there- 
fore all the more effective. He is necessarily the hero of his own 
tale, but he is most happy in keeping himself in the background, 
although no one can follow his narrative without being struck 
with the character of the man. He had an arduous task to per- 
form. His difficulties were of the most varied nature, springing 
up oftentimes in quarters from which they were least expected. 
The obstacles encountered by the great Duke in the Peninsular 
campaign are well known. He had to deal with a faithless, 
treacherous people on the one hand, and a parsimonious govern- 
ment on the other. The dangers of war and the vicissitudes of 
climate were unimportant in comparison of the overwhelming re- 
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sponsibility of having to gain great ends with uncertain means, 
and to cope with untold obstacles amid circumstances which no 
amount of foresight could disentangle. ‘The Assyrian traveller 
placed himself in a position which has its parallel with that of the 
peninsular hero, and like him he triumphed. We are inclined to 
apply to him Livy’s oft-quoted portrait of Hannibal: ‘ Plurimum 
audacie ad pericula capessenda, plurimum consilii inter ipsa peri- 
cula erat; nullo labore aut corpus fatigari, aut animus vinci 
poterat. Caloris ac frigoris patientia par ; cibi potionisque desiderio 
naturali non voluptate, modus finitus ; vigiliarum somnique nec 
die, nec nocte, discriminata tempora. Id quod gerendis rebus 
superesset, quieti datum; ea neque molli strato neque silentio 
arcessita. Multi sepe militari sagulo opertum, humi jacentem 
inter custodias stationesque militum, conspexerunt.’ Perhaps the 
most remarkable feature in Mr. Layard’s operations was the 
ascendancy he was able to gain over the wild children of the 
desert. He studied thoroughly their habits and moods of mind, 
and by judicious treatment contrived not only to gain their co- 
operation, but even to enlist their enthusiasm in the work in 
which he was engaged. He proved himself excellent both as a 
diplomatist and a judge, ensuring himself in the one capacity 
from the incursions of neighbouring tribes, and in the other 
stilling the mutual jealousies of the motley group who were 
engaged in the excavations. ‘The work extended over a period of 
about eighteen months, including intervals of interruption caused 
at one time by the jealous interference of the faithful at Mosul, 
at another by the extreme heat of the climate. It is much to be 
regretted that to the many unavoidable discouragements should 
have been added that of the slender support from England, 
M. Botta was more fortunate. The French government sent out 
to his assistance an artist well skilled in making drawings of the 
sculptures, and what was of no less importance, a well-stored ex- 
chequer. In the case of our own countryman, the more honour 
is due in proportion as the discouragements were greater. Indeed 
it is marvellous what he was able to accomplish. Bearing in 
mind how easy it would have been to have removed tons of 
rubbish without procuring a single alabaster slab; that in fact he 
had no plan supplied him by the Djin of this palace underground ; 
that he laboured upon a shapeless heap, where no one had sus- 
pected the existence of more than confused fragments unworthy 
of antiquarian research ; we cannot look at the plans of the north- 
west palace alone, and its twenty-eight chambers, without astonish- 
ment. The quadrangle at Somerset House will give an approx- 
imate idea of the extent of this erection. We must conceive its 
long galleries, corridors, its presence-chambers 150 feet in length, 
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guarded at the entrance by colossal winged lions and bulls, and 
panelled with storied slabs, detailing the achievements of old 
Assyrian potentates. 

Before leaving the banks of the Tigris, Mr. Layard made a 
partial investigation of the mounds at Kalah Shergat, situated 
about sixty miles from Mosul, on the right bank of the Tigris, 
and of Kouyunjik, the reputed site of Nineveh. The chief result 
of the first-mentioned was a sitting figure in black basalt, very 
much mutilated, which will be found in the British Museum. 
The principal mound at Kouyunjik has received the traditional 
title of Nebbi Yunus, or tomb of Jonah; with how much regard 
to truth or probability the reader may be left to conjecture. The 
= of importance in the Kouyunjik discoveries was the simi- 
arity observable between the snildndthere of its edifices and those 
of Nimroud and Khorsabad. The same long chambers pre- 
dominated. Bas-reliefs there were, but larger in their dimensions 
than those of Nimroud. The winged, human-headed bulls form- 
ing the entrances, were from 14 to 16 feet square. Inscriptions 
were not numerous, and such as had survived the action of the 
intense heat which had assailed the building at its final destruc- 
tion were with difficulty copied even in part.™ 

It is of course impossible to attempt a detailed description here 
of the various sculptures which were brought to light in the 
course of all these excavations. As many of them have been 
safely deposited in the national collection, and still more have 
been engraved in the elaborate work entitled Monuments of 
Nineveh, the reader can be referred to those sources of information. 

It now remains to glance at that view of the subject which is 
of most interest to ourselves—its relation to Scripture. ‘To the 
candid mind these discoveries afford a new link in the great chain 
of indirect evidence of the truth of inspiration ; we say indirect, 
for there is not much in these mysterious bas-reliefs that im- 
mediately coincides with the subjects of the Bible narrative. For 
example, we have as yet discovered no record of Jonah’s mission, 
of the wars with Israel, of the captivity of the ten tribes, or even 
of the names of those kings who form what is termed convention- 
ally the ‘Scriptural dynasty. But it must be remembered that 





m A very great deal of Mr. Layard’s arduous toil consisted in taking copies of 
bas-reliefs and inscriptions, and that without the primary advantage of an artist’s 
education. We are inclined to wonder that he did not avail himself of the disco- 
veries of M. Daguerre, or our countryman, Mr. Fox Talbot, as, with the help of a 
bright Assyrian sun, a few seconds would have sufficed to have transferred to an 
iodized plate or sheet of paper all the complexities of a cuneiform inscription, or 
the minutest intricacy of a royal vestment. It is to be acknowledged that he would 
have risked an accusation of sorcery, or have been told (as he was on another occa- 
sion) that the infidels were permitted to excel the faithful in worldly cunning now, 
in order that they might have their turn hereafter. 
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inscriptions innumerable await the learned leisure of Major Raw- 
linson, Dr. Hinckes, and others, who have, in spite of manifold 
obstacles, succeeded in extracting from characters previously un- 
known an equivalent meaning. Much sagacity has been brought 
to bear on the chronological question. But here Mr. Layard’s 
own words may be adduced to show how far such labours have 
met with success :— 


‘From our present limited knowledge of the character used in the 
inseriptions, and from a want of adequate acquaintance with the 
details of Assyrian art which might lead to a satisfactory classification 
of the various remains, we can scarcely aim at more than fixing a 
comparative epoch to these monuments. It would be hazardous to 
assign any positive date to them, or to ascribe their erection to any 
monarch whose name can be recognized in a dynastic list of acknow- 
ledged authenticity, and the time of whose reign can be determined 
with any pretence to accuracy. Although a conjecture may be 
allowed, we can come to no positive conclusion upon the subject.’ " 


The first result which we may notice, and one of no small im- 
portance as an evidence of the truth of inspiration, is the reality 
of Nineveh’s existence. There have not been wanting writers who 
were disposed to place the Assyrian history in the same category 
with that of early Rome or of the Argonauts. In their view it 
was fast receding into the dim regions of myth. And indeed his- 
torical tradition was not likely to be definite with regard to that 
city whose shapeless ruins met the eye of Xenophon. As our 
talented author remarks, ‘ Nineveh was almost forgotten before 
history began.’ On this point Mr. Blackburn eloquently ob- 
serves,— ’ 

‘For eight hundred years she was ‘ forgotten, as a dead man out 
of mind,” so that the name of Nineveh does not occur again in the 
page of history till the second century of the Christian era; then 
Lucian, the Greek philosopher, only mentions the city to tell of its 
desolation. Born on the banks of the Euphrates, he more than once 
calls himself an Assyrian ; and from his’ love of travel most probably 
was a witness of the fact he records, that ‘‘ Nineveh hath so perished 
that no vestiges of it at present remaineth, nor can it be easily ascer- 
tained where formerly it stood.” The Mohammedan conquest spread 
the heavy pall of oblivion over its mouldering remains; and so com- 
pletely was its name effaced from the earth, that men began to reckon 
its very existence a fable—one of the legends of an ignorant and 
credulous age. 

‘But the hand of God has brought forth this most ancient city from 
her burying-place, to vindicate the truth of his own word, to reprove 
the historical scepticism of the present generation, and to read an im- 
pressive lesson to the nations of the earth.’ » 


» Nineveh, ii, 156, ° Rise and Ruin, p. 220. 
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Nineveh, therefore, has a reality. The spades of Mr. Layard’s 
Arabs have cleared for a time the halls of Sardanapalus, It was 
only a glimpse, however, It was found necessary, for the pro- 
tection of those sculptures which could not be removed, that the 
grave of the ‘ bloody city’ should once more be filled in, The 
grass and corn will yet wave where it has waved before, and 
scepticism may again be eredulous, and be persuaded that no such 
city existed. 

Ve have been assured, however, not only of the reality of the 
city and its position, but, as we may conjecture, of its extent also, 
We have already alluded to the similarity of the remains, archi- 
tectural and artistic, of the three mounds, Khorsabad, Kou- 
yunjik, and Nimroud. Now, these places stand at three of the 
corners of a trapezium, sixty miles in circuit. ‘Take the ruins of 
Karamles near the great Zab, about a dozen miles from Nim- 
roud, as the remaining corner, and the trapezium is mapped out 
in this once fertile plain, accurately described by the blasphemous 
Rabshakeh, an inhabitant of that country, as ‘a land of corn 
and wine, a land of bread and vineyards, a land of oil olive and 
of honey.’ It would not at once be intelligible how this large tract 
should be coincident with the former site of the Assyrian metro- 
polis, London, as defined by the boundaries of its parliamentary 
boroughs, does not cover one fourth of the space. Moreover, if 
we take the sixty thousand persons in Nineveh, who in the days 
of the prophet Jonah ‘did not know their right hand from the 
left,’ as the infantine section of a population of three hundred 
thousand, the discrepancy in the comparison will be yet more 
striking. But allthis enables us to realize the remarkable de- 
scription in Jonah ii. 8, 4: ‘ Nineveh was an exceeding great city, 
of three days’ journey. And Jonah began to enter into the city, 
a day’s journey.’ Consequently, Nineveh was a collection of 
scattered houses, interspersed with green pastures or fruitful 
vineyards, Its population of five times three score thousand persons 
were not cunliand in the narrow streets of a European fortified 
town, nor were ‘much cattle’ tortured into the limits of a narrow 
market. The king’s palace had its park stocked with game and 
animals of the chase, and this, together with the pasture grounds 
and vineyards, would be included within the city walls sixty miles 
in circuit. Some of the battle scenes, brought from Nimroud, ex- 
hibit a solitary palm-tree within the walls of a besieged city. It 
is reasonable to consider such a feature as a conventional repre- 
sentation of acres of wood. ‘The warriors, be it observed, are 
full-sized, half the height of the walls, or even more. Now, the 
walls of these old cities are recorded as having been seventy 
cubits high ; therefore, making the same allowance for the trees 
as 
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as we are compelled to do for the fortifications, we shall gather a 
notion of the vast extent and varied appearance of the city to 
which Jonah was sent. How this extent of wall was to be manned 
in a siege, we might be at a loss to conjecture. But a glance at 
the sculptures will show that the besiegers were not possessed of 
the destructive means and appliances of modern warfare. The 
battering-ram, depicted as it is with life-like accuracy, and the 
moveable fort, gave the assailants but a limited advantage in 
attacking walls of seventy cubits in height. The small population 
might, therefore, trust to the solid structure and height of the 
walls, although their vast circuit would, in our view, be an element 
of weakness. It would appear that within the area indicated by 
the four boundary marks already mentioned, there are many 
large mounds, including the oe ruins in Assyria, such as 
Karakush, Baasheikha, Brazain, Husseini, Fel-Yara, &c., &e, ; 
and that the face of the country is strewed with the remains of 
pottery, bricks, and other fragments. 

As we have alluded to the name of Jonah in connection with 
the vast size of this ancient city, we will not proceed to another 
topic without first introducing to our readers Mr. Blackburn’s 
ingenious, and at the same time eloquent, description of Jonah’s 
admission to the presence-chamber of the Assyrian monarch. To 
those who are familiar with the Nimroud marbles, there will 
Bes 9 no exaggeration or any over-fanciful additions. 

tis plain, from the sculptures, that the king of Assyria was 
approached, like all Oriental princes, with such tokens of profound 
reverence, as, in fact, amounted to religious adoration. Seated 
on his throne of state, his ministers, eunuchs, and other great 
officers, stood around him with folded hands and downcast eyes, 
whilst those who were brought before him, forgetting the erect 
dignity of human nature, prostrated themselves in the most abject 
manner at his feet. Imagine Jonah introduced into the royal 
palace, and you will see that the scene and circumstances must. 
have sorely tried his faith and stedfastness. As he passed along 
the lengthened corridors towards the hall of audience, he must 
have been struck with the air of uncommon splendour which sur- 
rounded him. On the walls he beheld the sculptured figures of 
priests and eunuchs, of kings, heroes, and ministers of state, of 
genii and idol gods, of battle and hunting scenes, all elaborately 
and gorgeously coloured ; whilst there stuod, at the angles of the 
passages, colossal statues of strange winged compound creatures, 
like the guardian spirits of the place.” 

The discoveries of Mr. Layard have also established the anti- 
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quity of Nineveh, as in perfect agreement with the statements of 
Scripture. It has been seen already, that to the remains of the 
buildings may be assigned ‘ comparative’ dates. ‘There is every 
appearance to justify the supposition of the lapse of several cen- 
turies between the rise of the earliest edifices and the final 
destruction of the city, which we know took place B.c. 606. In 
other words, these shapeless mounds contain within them evidence 
of the existence of a powerful military state, which, from the 
banks of the Tigris, was possessed of means in the days of the 
Judges, or even in those of Abraham, of sending formidable 
armies as far west as Syria or Palestine. The wars between 
Othniel and Chushan-rishathaim are briefly narrated (Judges iii. 
8); but a state of subjection extending over eight years, with a 
subsequent deliverance, were momentous events to the nation of 
Israel—events in which we may fairly presume Nineveh to have 
taken a leading part. Amraphel, king of Shinar, mentioned 
Genesis xiv., cannot be so satisfactorily identified as one of the 
successors of Ninus. Nevertheless, there is nothing in such a 
supposition at all at variance with the facts which are now plainly 
submitted to our notice. 

The sculptures enable us to form a very vivid conception of the 
military system of the Assyrians, and thereby illustrate, in a 
striking manner, various passages of holy writ. These illustra- 
tions are, of course, of a general character. They show the 
nature of Oriental warfare at that period of which the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures mainly treat. We cannot, it is true, say what 
‘fenced cities’ are depicted—what particular pages the artist has 
intended to represent. We cannot say that this procession of 
captives numbers in its ranks the conquered of Samaria, or that 
that captive monarch is the unhappy Hoshea, son of Elah, just 
as we cannot identify every ‘chief of eunuchs’ with Rabsaris, or 
every ‘chief cup-bearer’ with Rabshakeh, such being the offices 
which these Assyrian names imply, and of which the sculptures 
give ample illustration. But that which illustrates Assyrian 
warfare in particular must of necessity include many features in 
common with that of surrounding peoples. In no species of art 
do nations so rapidly instruct each other as in the ars militaris. 
Napoleon, whilst he was acting as the conqueror of Europe, was 
in the most effectual manner giving strategetical instruction. 
Never was a more universal military reformer than he. Our own 
system in the field is borrowed from our neighbours; of which 
our technicalities are sufficient proof. Can any term or title be 
pointed out in regimental discipline or field tactics, in fortification 
or siege, or even in arms and accoutrements, which is of English 
origin? Will not more than half of them be found ad literam 
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in a French dictionary? It is, therefore, probable enough that 
the Jews acquired their military ideas partly from Egypt, but in 
a great measure from Assyria, This consideration adds materially 
to the value of the Nineveh bas-reliefs. 

There are passages, however, which directly describe Assyrian 
warriors, and these have ample and immediate confirmation in the 
sculptures. ‘The prophet Nahum, whose prophecy is the ‘ burden 
of Nineveh,’ gives this glowing description (Nahum iii. 2, 3): 
‘Woe to the bloody city! it is all full of lies and robbery; the 
prey departeth not. The noise of a whip, and the noise of the 
rattling of the wheels, and of the prancing horses, and of the 
jumping chariots. The horseman lifteth up both the bright sword 
and the glittering spear; and there is a multitude of slain, and a 
great number of carcases ; and there is none end of their corpses ; 
they stumble upon their corpses.’ Throughout the various battle- 
scenes which have been preserved, cavalry and chariots form a 
most conspicuous feature. It is evident that those well-watered 
plains which stretched from the Tigris to the Euphrates, afforded 
pasture to a fine breed of horses, which were made available for 
warlike purposes. ‘No one,’ says Mr. L., ‘can look at the 
horses of the early Assyrian sculptures, without being convinced 
that they were drawn from the finest models. The head is small 
and well shaped, the nostrils large and high, the neck arched, 
the body long, and the legs slender and sinewy.’ In a stirring 
passage of the prophet Habakkuk, the Assyrian cavalry is made 
their most terrible characteristic : ‘ Lo, I raise up the Chaldeans, 
that bitter and hasty nation, which shall march through the 
breadth of the land, to possess the dwelling-places that are not 
theirs. They are terrible and dreadful: their judgment and 
their dignity shall proceed of themselves. Their horses also are 
swifter than the leopards, and are more fierce than the evening 
wolves ; and their horsemen shall spread themselves, and their 
horsemen shall come from far; they shall fly as the eagle that _ 
hasteth to eat’ (Hab. i, 6-8). These horses, whether used in 
chariots or for the mounted warriors, appear in the sculptures 
with the most elaborate ornaments, the former being more con- 
spicuous in this respect, probably on account of the superior rank 
of those privileged to use them for that purpose. ‘The head-stall 
was surmounted by an arched crest, and round the neck was an 
embroidered collar ending in a rich tassel or bell, thus illustrating 
the allusion (Zech. xiv. 20) to the ‘ bells for the horses.’ ‘ Clothes 
for chariots’ are enumerated (Ezek. xxvii. 20) as part of the mer- 
chandise in which Tyre was accustomed to trade. ‘This is a 
sufficient explanation of the sackcloth for ‘man and beast,’ which 
the repentant king of Nineveh commanded, The embroidered 
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clothes, to which these were a substitute, were frequently thrown 
over the backs of the chariot-horses, and almost covered the body 
from the ears to the tail. 

The 37th chapter of Isaiah, which contains the prophecy made 
with regard to the army of Semnacherib, has various allusions to 
the modes of warfare which that general was attempting to 
employ against the Jewish nation: ‘ By thy servants hast thou 
reproached the Lord, and hast said, By the multitude of my 
chariots am I come up to the height of the mountains, to the sides 
of Lebanon; and I will cut down the tall cedars thereof, and the 
choice fir-trees thereof.’ The devastation inflicted by an invading 
army is illustrated by the sculptures in exact agreement with 
this vain-glorious boasting of theirs. The chariots have been 
already spoken of ; we may add also, that the mode of conducting a 
siege is depicted with great wns 8 Lofty towers are represented, 
the tops of which were on a level with the wall of the besieged 
city, enabling the warriors to ‘board the enemy.’ Where the wall 
was erected on an artificial mound, or where there were ditches 
or other inequalities of surface which prevented the approach of 
the moveable tower, the expedient was adopted of making an 
inclined embankment, along which the tower could be dragged. 
In these operations, the warriors are represented as protecting 
themselves by large wicker-work shields from the missiles which 
the besieged threw down from the summit of the wall. This 
makes the threat (ver. 83) very intelligible: ‘ Thus saith the 
Lord concerning the king of Assyria, He shall not come into this 
city, nor shoot an arrow there, nor come before it with shields, nor 
cast a bank against it.’ In the 29th verse a mode of punishment 
was threatened, which they have in their own sculptures recorded 
as adopted by themselves with captives: ‘ Because thy rage 
against me, and thy tumult, is come up into mine ears, there- 
fore will I put} my hook in thy nose, and my bridle in thy lips, 
and I will turn thee back by the way by which thou camest.’ 
This is illustrated by a bas-relief from Khorsabad, where cap- 
tives are led before the king by a rope fastened to rings passed 
through the lip and nose. Mr. Blackburn suggests that the ob- 
scure allusion (Amos iv. 2) admits of the same explanation: ‘ Ile 
will take you away with hooks, and your posterity with fish-hooks.’ 
But as this is addressed to the kine of Bashan, it is scarcely 
necessary to look for an explanation to practices more remote 
than what are adopted among ourselves. We have most of us 
seen a bull led along the streets by a nose-ring and chain ; but 
it is even possible that nothing more is meant by fish-hooks than 
common goads. 

There are many other features of oriental warfare of that early 
period 
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period which are amply illustrated in the Nimroud sculptures, all 
of which harmonize with the Scriptural allusions. ‘The same may 
be said of social and domestic institutions which are incidentally 
embodied in these remains. The reader may be referred to Mr. 
Layard’s acute dissertations on these subjects, where also he will 
enjoy the additional help of accurately-engraved illustrations. 
Indeed, many of the nicer points of correspondence turn on minute 
representations, which can only be appreciated by seeing them 
either in the original or where the artist has made a faithful 
copy. To ogy a verbal description would in such cases be 
all but useless. We may add, that Mr. Blackburn has most in- 
dustriously, and with a discerning eye, gathered together all that 
throws light upon Scripture : he has, in more than one sense, left 
no stone unturned. 

One passage of Scripture (Ezek. xxiii. 14, 15) stands promi- 
nently forward from the circumstance of containing an accurate 
description of these very sculptures: Mr. Layard has indeed 
inscribed it upon his title-page. We quote from his own com- 
ments :-— 


‘The passage in Ezekiel, describing the interior of the Assyrian 
palaces, so completely corresponds with, and illustrates, the monuments 
of Nimroud and Khorsabad that it deserves particular notice. ‘The 
prophet, in typifying the corruptions which had crept into the religious 
system of the Jews, and the idolatrous practices borrowed from nations 
with whom they had been brought into contact, thus illustrates the 
influence of the Assyrians. ‘She saw men pourtrayed upon the wall, 
the images of the Chaldeans pourtrayed with vermilion, girded with 
girdles upon their loins, exceeding in dyed attire upon their heads, all 
of them princes to look to, after the manner of the Babylonians of 
Chaldea, the land of their nativity.” He adds the following more 
literal translation :—*‘ She saw men of sculptured (or painted) work- 
manship upon the wall, likenesses of the Chaldeans, pictured or 
(sculptured) in shashar, girded with girdles on their loins, with co- 
loured flowing head-dresses upon their heads, with the aspect of princes 
all of them, the likeness of the sons of Babel-Chaldea, the land of their 
captivity.” ’ Ezekiel, it will be remembered, prophesied on the banks 
of the Chebar, a river which, whether it can be identified with the 
Khabour of the Arabs (the Chaboras of the Greeks), flowing through 
the plains of Mesopotamia, and flowing into the Euphrates near Kar- 
kemish (Circesium), or with another of the same name rising in the 
mountains of Kurdistan, and joining the Tigris above Mosul, was cer- 
tainly in the immediate vicinity of Nineveh. In the passage quoted, 
the prophet is referring to a period previous to the final destruction of 
the Assyrian capital, an event which he most probably witnessed, as 
the date usually assigned to his prophecies is 593 B.c., only thirteen 
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years after the Medo-Babylonian conquest. There can scarcely be a 
doubt that he had seen the objects which he describes—the figures 
sculptured upon the walls and painted. The prevalence of a red 
colour, shown by the Khorsabad remains, and the elaborate and highly- 
ornamented head-dress of Khorsabad and Kouyunjik kings, are evi- 
dently indicated.’ 4 


We may well say that the labours of the accomplished man 
who has exhibited old Nineveh to the world would have served a 
high end if only to illustrate these two verses of Ezekiel. If no 
other passages could be found containing allusions to which these 
sculptures corresponded, the light thrown upon this one would be 
a glorious result. It is just one of those incidental pieces of 
evidence which confirm the truth of entire books of inspiration. 
The prophet on the banks of the Chebar speaks intelligibly to 
us; the captivity which compelled him to exchange the Jordan 
for the Tigris is made a palpable fact. The tablets, moreover, 
being themselves histories, carry us back to the early deeds of a 
great nation, and that nation is recorded in holy writ as the first 
of empires, and the rod of God’s anger by which he chastened 
his chosen people. Mr. Layard has, in fact, inscribed his own 
naine in every future commentary upon the Word of God. All 
our domestic Bibles, Scott, Henry, Louth, Mant, &e., must open 
their paragraphs for the insertion of his indispensable scholia. 

One topic connected with these discoveries yet remains, on 
which we cannot refrain from making some comments. It arises 
out of the remarkable points of resemblance observable between 
the symbolical figures described by the old prophets and certain 
of the compound animals and other forms which are to be found 
among the sculptures. Mr. Layard lays particular stress upon 
the winged figure in a circle, termed the ferouher, which is‘gene- 
rally represented hovering over the king. If the king is at war, 
this figure will be seen in the act of discharging an arrow; if 
the king is surrounded by his courtiers, the ferouher is in a less 


4 Layard, vol. ii. 309. The very striking correspondence which Mr. Layard ob- 
serves between the Khorsabad alabasters and the description in Ezekiel did not 
escape the notice of our talented countryman Mr. Armitage, who in his splendid 
picture of ‘Aholibah,’ which appeared in the exhibition of the Academy during the 
season of 1850, embodied most vividly the conception of the prophet. The painter 
carries us back over the gulf of time, and shows us the barbaric splendour of an 
Assyrian ‘palace. Judah, as the mystical Aholibah, accompanied by her sister 
Aholah, is represented in profound contemplation of the recorded deeds of the royal 
Assyrian youth. The infatuated expression of this unhappy votary of forbidden 
idolatries is given with a truthfulness from which we almost recoil. The last 
remains of ennobling sentiment seemed to be disappearing from a countenance ori- 
ginally capable of expressing high thought, and a substitution is being made of that 
which indicates an entire prostration of the soul. The picture is an intense realiza- 
tion, aided by the accessories of powerful drawing, breadth of colour, aud masterly 
handling. in every respect. 
warlike 
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warlike attitude. In fact, he manifests a sympathy in whatever 
the king may be occupied, and is an obvious index of the royal 
mind: it is intelligible enough that he is the guardian angel, in 
short, a symbol of the unseen deity. This emblem, moreover, 
does not always preserve the form of a winged figure in a circle, 
but sometimes assumes that of a winged globe, wheel, or disk, 
either plain or ornamented with leaves like a flower. It is to be 
noticed also that this symbol appeared on the same walls with the 
compound animals—men with the faces of eagles, oxen and lions 
with the faces of men, figures with two wings and figures with 
four wings. The vermilion, too, must be recalled to mind, as 
also the probability that the sculptures may have been originally 
more or less gilded. With these images impressed on the mind’s 
eye we turn to the visions of Ezekiel. He describes the ‘ like- 
ness of four living creatures ;’ ‘they sparkled like the colour of 
burnished brass ;’ ‘and they had the hands of a man under their 
wings on their four sides; and they four had their faces and their 
wings: their faces were those of a man, a lion, an ox, and an 
eagle.’ The prophet then describes what corresponds so closely 
to the Assyrian emblem: ‘ Their appearance and their work was 
as it were a wheel in the middle of a wheel.’ ‘The peculiar manner 
also in which the winged circle is represented in the sculptures as 
hovering over the king, has its resemblance in the vision: * When 
the living creatures went, the wheels went -by them ; and when 
the living creatures were lifted up from the earth, the wheels were 
lifted up. 

These coincidences, says Mr. Layard, are too marked not to 
deserve notice, and do certainly lead to the inference that the 
symbols chosen by the prophet were derived from the Assyrian 
sculptures. Mr. Blackburn does not, in express terms, repudiate 
this inference, though he transfers the passage to his text. With 
him, we should be disposed to think that the idea of compound 
animals is not originally Assyrian. ‘The cherubim of the taber- 
nacle and the living creatures or beasts (Rev. iv. 7) of the 
Apocalypse were compounded of the same animals. When we 
remember also that cherubim were placed at the garden of Eden 
to keep the way of the tree of life, it is reasonable to suppose 
that they exhibited the same compound forms. This identity 
had occurred to ourselves before seeing Mr. Blackburn’s quotation 
from Rosenmiiller, which we now repeat :— 


‘The cherubim were fictitious animals, compounded of a man, a 
lion, an ox, and an eagle, as described in Ezek. i. 6, et sey. It is 
stated (Gen. iii. 24) that they were placed by God as the guards of 
paradise, Hence the cherubim came to be symbols of sacred things 
and places, which it was not lawful to approach. The sphinxes of the 
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Kgyptians, the dragons of the Greeks, and the gritins of the Indians 
and northern nations of Asia, are similar, both in form and significa- 
tion, to the cherubim of the Hebrews: for they, also, are described as 
fictitious winged creatures, compounded from various animals, and 
guardians of things or places to which access was forbidden. Great 
wisdom was frequently ascribed to them, and this was especially the 
case with regard to sphinxes, animals having the face of a man, the 
body of a lion or ox, and the wings of an eagle.’ * 


It is very remarkable that the four beasts (réccapa Zaz) of the 
Apocalypse join with the elders in the song of praise to the Lamb 
(Rev. v. 9). * Thou art worthy to take the book, and to open the 
seals thereof ; for thou wast slain and hast redeemed us to God by 
thy blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
nation. ‘This implies that the cherubim typified the redeemed 
church. It also makes it yet more evident that compound animals 
represented the perfection of harmonious attributes. ‘The strength 
of the lion, the patience of the ox, the intelligence of the man, and 
the soaring of the eagle, form, in combination, an ideal excellence 
which the poet would scarcely be able to exceed.’ 

We think we are justified in saying that the Assyrian sculptures 
do not account for Ezekiel’s emblems, although they are wonderful 
illustrations. We have a general coincidence between the com- 
pound animals of the tabernacle of Ezekiel and St. John. It is 
acknowledged that Moses had seen the same emblems in Egpyt, 
and Ezekiel in Nineveh. Admitting, for the sake of argument, 
that the prophet and the lawgiver both copied from the Teuthen 
nations among which they respectively sojourned, the question 
remains, Did Assyria copy from Egypt, or Egypt from Assyria ¢ 
or was there a common type from which all derived the concep- 
tion ? 

One of the visions of Daniel is even more strikingly illustrated 
by the sculptures than those of Ezekiel. It is that of the four 
beasts in the seventh chapter. ‘ The first was like a lion, and had 
eagle’s wings; I beheld till the wings thereof were plucked, and 
it was lifted up from the earth, and made stand upon the feet as 
aman, and a man’s heart was given to it’ (ver. 4). If for the 
unseen appendage of a man’s heart we substitute that which is 
more capable of expression by stone and chisel, a man’s head, we 
have an exact description of what may be seen in the British 
Museum standing in colossal dignity—a winged human-headed 
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* It is strange that Roman Catholic expositors, and stranger still that Protestant 
glass-stainers, should have distributed those symbols among the four evangelists, 
assigning to Matthew the man, to Mark the lion, to Luke the calf, and to John the 
eagle. This fanciful exegesis on the windows of our churches does not help forward 
the cause of Biblical criticism. 
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lion. The coincidence is yet more remarkable, when it is taken 
into account that this animal in Daniel’s vision is interpreted as 
the first of the four empires, and is undoubtedly the symbol of 
that very kingdom whose original metropolis was Nineveh, namely, 
the Assyrian. The correspondence did not escape the penetrating 
eye of Bishop Newton, who remarks, in connection with Daniel’s 
vision, that winged lions had been seen at Persepolis. The Bishop’s 
explanation of this part of Daniel’s vision we subjoin :— 

‘ This is the kingdom of the Babylonians ; and the king of Babylon 
is in like manner compared to a lion by Jeremiah (iv. 7). “ The lion 
is come up from his thicket, and the destroyer of the Gentiles is in his 
way,” and he is said to fly as an eagle (xlviii. 40). “ Behold he shall 
fly as an eagle, and shall spread his wings over Moab ;” and he is also 
compared to an eagle by Ezekiel (xvii. 3 and 12). ‘Thus saith the 
Lord God, a great eagle with great wings,” &e.’ 


It is evident, from the positions in which the winged lions and 
bulls were discovered, that they were not objects of idolatrous 
worship, but rather heraldic symbols (as we may fairly presume) 
of the empire. Mr. Blackburn thus describes the purpose to 
which these colossal images were applied. 

‘'To the sacred hall at Nineveh there were four entrances; one the 
grand western entrance, two on the north, and one on the south side. 
‘These approaches were all guarded by pairs of colossal figures, one in 
each corner, which formed a most imposing and magnificent entrance. 
Those at the western or chief entrance were human-headed winged 
lions, the human shape being continued down to the waist, and fur- 
nished with arms. ‘They were about twelve feet in height, and the 
same in length. Expanded wings spring from the shoulders, and 
spread over the back. ‘The single entrance on the south was guarded 
by winged human-headed bulls, whilst the two door-ways on the north 
were both guarded by winged lions with the heads of men, and with 
human arms; in one case having the hands crossed in front, and in the 


other carrying a stag or ram on one arm, and holding a branch with 
three flowers in the other hand.’ + 


If this compound animal was the adopted symbol of the empire, 
an heraldic emblem, and not a ‘ God,’ it is worthy of notice that 
our own British dion is an heraldic emblem not dissimilar. We 
are not indisposed, as a nation, to recognize our own qualities in 
those symbolized by the lion. We confess, however, that the 
addition of the human head and eagle’s wings would include moral 
attributes to which we should gladly lay claim. We have also 
unconsciously followed Assyrian example in the use of these 
colossal figures. Ifthe Holyhead Railway is ever buried under 
the sand of the desert some future Layard will find pairs of co- 





* Rise and Ruin, p. 177. 
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lossal lions keeping their silent watch, and giving to the excavator 
of that day a harder task to effect their removal than was ex- 
perienced with any that were found at Nimroud or Kouyunjik. 
The couchant lions at the Britannia Tube have an office not un- 
like that of their predecessors in the East. Perhaps it may be 
suggested that as they watch over the most stupendous result of 
British engineering skill, human heads might have been given 
them, and as the swift train and the still swifter electric message 
i past them, an addition might be made of eagles’ wings to 
typify the country which gave birth to these inventions. We 
should then fully attain to the Assyrian model. 

It would appear, therefore, that when Daniel prophesied of the 
four great empires, the Assyrian or Babylonian, the Medo-Per- 
sian, the Macedonian, and the Roman, he described the first 
under a symbol which had probably been adopted by the nation 
itself, and embodied in sculptures which he saw during the 
captivity. 

Our readers will be well aware that the discussion of these 
points of correspondence suggests certain questions of considerable 
difficulty with regard to the inspiration of the writers of Scripture. 
Were they at liberty to apply the inventions of the heathen around 
them to express the divine message with which they were com- 
missioned? It is still more mysterious when we turn to the 
furniture of the Jewish ‘Temple, or (to use the term applied to it 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews) to ‘the patterns of things in the 
heavens,’ and find ornaments and devices corresponding to what 
had been adopted by the idol-worshippers. But an explanation 
may be given which leaves untouched the question of the writer's 
inspiration. The nature of Biblical language must always have 
been determined by the reader’s comprehension. That which 
is intelligible to us is not the language of angels, but the lan- 
guage of men. When the divine utterances (myn 54p) were given, 
they only expressed that to which man could listen. Hence the 
sacred writers everywhere make use of the ideas current amongst 
those to whom they addressed themselves; and we in our age 
and country are compelled to call in heathen antiquities to throw 
light on the Sacred Volume. ‘The Olympic games, the accoutre- 
ments of a Roman warrior, the ‘length, and breadth, and depth, 
and height’ of Diana’s Temple, are sources from which we gather 
comments on St. Paul’s Epistles. And if, on the interior of 
Egyptian temples, or on the walls of Assyrian palaces, we find 
similar points of correspondence with the visions of Moses and 
Ezekiel, we do not thereby weaken in the slightest degree their 
claims to inspiration. 

VOL. VII.—NO. XIII, D We 
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We now take leave of this subject. We look forward with 
interest to the discoveries that may yet be made, not only in the 
mounds of Nimroud, or Kalah Sherghat, but in the sculptures 
themselves, that invite examination within the walls of our 
National Museum. The Scriptural investigation of Assyrian an- 
tiquity will yet supply labour for the theologian. Mr. Layard 
has done something, and his Scriptural studies, being the work of 
aman not a professed scholar, may be regarded as a monument 
of patient thought. Mr. Blackburn’s book is by no means an 
epitome of Mr. Layard’s; it has quite a value of its own, and will 
be read with greatest interest by those who are already familiar 
with the larger volumes. We hope that Biblical investigators 
will direct their attention to the subject. Indeed we are sure that 
the growing interest in this most wonderful discovery of an age of 
wonders will find vocal expression in a work adequate to its im- 
portance. 

C. D. 





THE JANSENISTS, AND THEIR REMNANT 
IN HOLLAND. 


A CHAPTER IN CHURCH HISTORY. 


§ I—JANSENISM: ITS RISE AND SUFFERINGS. 


Te acquaintance which many Protestants have with Chureh 
Ilistory seems to cease at the Reformation; and this is the 
case even when they have some general knowledge of the events 
of that era, and of the principal features of preceding ages. Since 
the Reformation, Protestants have too exclusively attended to the 
annals of Protestantism (as though it were co-extensive with 
Christendom), and too often their sphere of information goes but 
little beyond the circle of that particular body to which, as indivi- 
duals, they may belong. 

It is as though a mighty stream had been traced downward 
from its source for py 4 a mile, with every object on its banks 
exciting new interests; but, at length, when the same river has 
been divided, so as to form a separate and smoother channel, the 
attention was fixed on that only, utterly forgetful of the course 
in which the mass of. the waters flows onward. We may prize 
the Reformation as highly as we will; we may render humble 
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and reverential thanks for the mercy then shown, in bringing out 
into full light the cardinal doctrine of justification through faith ; 
we may value the unhindered use of God’s holy word ; but still 
we have not so to think of our privileges as to forget Christendom 
at large—we have not to shut our eyes to the measure of light 
and truth vouchsafed to those in ostensible fellowship with Rome, 
and thus to overlook the struggles which have hence arisen within 
that body, from which the Reformation happily freed us. ~ 

There are also not a few who, having some acquaintance with 
the sufferings and testimony borne by Port Royal, look with 
feelings of love and sympathy on the Jansenists of the seventeenth 
century, but who are wholly unconscious that Jansenists are still 
to be found, and that their struggle with Papal authority and 
Jesuitical arts is still continued in our own days. 

The writings of St. Augustine exercised a permanent influence 
in the Latin Church. They were but partially understood, it is 
true ; but still the doctrines on the subjects of grace and election 
laid down by that father, were by no means forgotten. From 
the time of Thomas Aquinas, the real or supposed doctrines of 


St. Augustine were considered as a peculiar deposit of the Domi- 
nican order of monks, to which Thomas had belonged. 

In the Church of Rome, such a thought was not entertained 
as that of contradicting what St. Augustine had written. The 
sentiments, however, which gg BL sso in men’s minds, and 


the religious system to which they belonged, were virtual contra- 
dictions to every real apprehension of grace. 

The bringing in of light shows the true condition of the objects 
on which it falls ; and thus the actual doctrinal state of Romanism 
was only exhibited, when the justification of a sinner through faith 
in the one finished sacrifice of Christ, was definitely and fully 
preached. This was a thing wholly different from any mere 
opinions on the subject of grace. But this introduction of truth 
soon led to a more concrete form being assumed by error. 

In vain did some in the Church of Rome maintain that nothing 
could stop the spread of Lutheranism except firm opposition to 
Pelagian error, by the full statement of the grace of God, and the 
merits of Christ, as the alone ground of our — Oppo- 
sition to the Reformation soon led to a denial of every truth on 
which it was based. 

. The order of the Jesuits arose ; the council of Trent was con- 
vened ; and then the full opposition which the true statement of 
the gospel of Christ had excited was brought out to light. ‘Jus- 
tification through faith’ was there opposed by one especially, 
who possessed no common power of a and training the 
minds of others. ‘This man was Lainez the Jesuit; one of — 

D2 three 
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three who commenced that order, and who subsequently succeeded 
Ignatius as its second general. 

While Loyola takes the place of founder of the ‘Society of 
Jesus,’ and while Francis Xavier gave it a prestige by his enthu- 
siastic labours in the east, it was Lainez who gave the institute 
its tone and direction. ‘To him, more than to any other, should we 
attribute the character and principles which we associate with the 
name of Jesuitism.* 

At Trent there were some true advocates for the gospel of 
Christ: the Archbishop of Sienna, two bishops, and five others, 
ascribed justification simply and solely to the merits of Christ 
through faith. Cardinal Pole, one of the presiding legates of 
Paul III. at the council, entreated those assembled not to reject 
a doctrine simply because it was held by Luther. Various mo- 
difications were proposed; but the view of the Jesuits, as set 
forth by Salmeron, and es ae by Lainez, principally prevailed 
in causing the adoption of the Tridentine canons and anathemas.> 
And yet those who held the doctrines of grace were neither con- 
vinced nor silenced. They immediately began to explain the 
decrees in such a way as not to contradict St. Augustine! In 
doing this, they caused the decrees to contradict themselves ! 

Ignatius Loyola had prescribed Thomas Aquinas as an author 
to be studied in‘ certain parts of the training of the Jesuits, unless 


some other work might mg more suitable to the times. Ac- 


quaviva, the fifth general of the order, took advantage of the 
proviso, so as to recommend a new ‘order of study’ suited to 
the Pelagian doctrines which now prevailed in that body; in 
this he acted on a plan proposed by Lainez. ‘Thus had the 
order immediately departed from the Thomistic ideas of its 
founder. 

But this was only a step. In 1588, Molina* took up the ques- 
tions of grace and free-will, and carried his views to the very 
utmost length. He taught that ‘free-will, without the aid of 
grace, can produce morally good works ; that it can withstand 
temptation ; that it can even elevate itself to this and the other 
acts of hope, faith, love, and repentance. When a man has ad- 





* Anti-Jesuit writers in the Church of Rome have fully recognized this: they 
have even interpreted Rev. ix. 1, as if Lainez were the fallen star who let loose 
the scorpion-locusts—the Jesuits. This strange and guess-work exposition shows at 
least the feelings of those who advance it. 

» No one need be surprised that Cardinal Pole and the Archbishop of Sienna both 
left the Council, and did not return. 

© Not to be confounded (as has sometimes been done) with Michael de Molinos, 
the Quietist, a century later, 
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vanced thus far, God then bestows grace upon him on account of 
Christ’s merits, by means of which grace he experiences the 
supernatural effects of sanctification ; yet, as before this grace had 
been received, so still free-will always holds a determining place.’ 
Man thus begins a work, which God afterwards continues by 
man’s assistance. Such was the doctrinal system of the Molinists ; 
of course, nothing which ascribed election to God, or that taught 
His prevenient grace, could stand with such a system. The 
Dominicans were alarmed ; a disputation was at length held, and 
the Inquisition interfered, bringing the charge of heresy against 
most of the order of Jesuits. 

At this crisis the general, Acquaviva, had the address to remove 
the cause pending between the Dominicans and his own order to 
Rome for decision. This was in 1596; the Pope, Clement VIIL, 
took a warm interest in the theological points involved in the 
discussion. Sixty-five meetings and thirty-seven disputations 
were held on the subject in his presence ; he wrote much on the 

uestion himself, and he appears to have been an upholder of the 
Leadtien of grace and metestioation taught by the Dominicans.* 
But he put off his definitive decision. ‘This was induced by many 
causes ; he did not wish to daunt the ardour of the Jesuits, then 
the best upholders of the Papacy. In this dispute they even 
threatened the Pope. The cause of the Jesuits was also upheld 
by Henry IV. of France, who had again received them into that 
country. But, perhaps, the zeal of Cardinal du Perron prin- 
cipally prevented a judgment being given against the Jesuits ; 
he told the Pope that even a Protestant might subscribe the doc- 
trines of the Dominicans. 

{n 1605 Paul V. became Pope. From September in that year 
to the following February, seventeen meetings were held in his 
presence on the disputed doctrines; his judgment was decidedly 
against the Jesuits, so that in October and November, 1606, it 
was deliberated in what precise form the Molinist doctrine should 
be condemned. And yet no condemnation was passed. The 
Jesuits, at this juncture, showed their devotion in submitting to 
expulsion from Venice rather than compromise the Papal claims ; 
and the desire not to offend them was felt to be of more import- 
ance to Rome than was the maintenance of truth! On August 
29, 1607, the contending parties were dismissed: it was an- 





* The Pope thus expressed himself: ‘God forms in us the motion of our will 
and effectively disposes our heart, by the dominion which his supreme majesty has 
over the wills of men as well as over the rest of the creatures which are under 
heaven, according to St, Augustin.’ 
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nounced that the decision would be published at the ave time ; 
meanwhile, neither party was to malign the other. ‘The ‘ proper 
time’ has not yet arrived, so that the Papal decision is yet 
amongst things to be waited for. The Bull ‘ Unigenitus’ may, 
however, be regarded as taking the place of a formal decision. 

This was a triumph for the Jesuits; the doctrines of Molina 
had not been condemned, and of this they made good use. They 
employed them skilfully against Protestantism, showing, as well 
they might, how opposed these views are to that doctrine of the 
Reformation, that we can do no good works acceptable to God 
without the grace of God by Christ preventing us, that we may 
have a good will, and working with us when we have that good 
will. 

Many hearts still clung to the writings of St. Augustine: such 
naturally shrunk from the increasing influence of the Jesuits. It 
seemed as though some definite step alone were wanting to 
array many in doctrinal opposition to the inroads made on truth. 
This it was that gave such importance to the publication of the 
‘ Augustinus’ of Cornelius Jansenius, Bishop of Ypres. Janse- 
nius had been a student at Louvain, either with Jean Baptist du 
Vergier de Hauranne (best known by the name of the abbacy 
which he afterwards held, St. Cyran), or else immediately after 
him, and in that place they saw and felt the evil workings of the 
Jesuits ; they marked the inroads which that system was making 
on all doctrinal truth and practical morality. Subsequently, they 
remained together for six years at Bayonne, and made the writings 
of St. Augustine their principal study. 

From this time it was the business of Jansenius’s life to arrange 
and methodize everything in the writings of St. Augustine on 
the subjects of the grace of God, the condition of man as fallen, 
free-will and human impotence, original sin, election, efficacious 
grace, faith, and other points. He thus sought to meet the in- 
creasing Pelagianism, by opposing to it the authority of one 
whom the Papacy owned in word, at least, as one of the ‘ Doctors 
of the Church.’ 

Thus was he employed for many years. In 1636 he was con- 
secrated Bishop of Ypres; and on the 6th of May, 1688, he died 
of the plague in his fifty-third year, after having declared in 
writing that he submitted his scarcely-finished work to the judg- 
ment of the then Pope, Urban VIII. 

His friends, however, made preparations for publishing his 
‘ Augustinus,’ without waiting on the procrastinations of the 
Roman court: indeed, it was needful for them to be prompt, for 
the Jesuits were already on the alert to cause the suppression of 
the work. The ‘ Augustinus,’ which first appeared at Louvain 
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in 1640, was’ hailed by many ; for there were many who, though 
within the pale of Rome, sighed for something of real spirituality 
in religion. Those who felt their own impotence, found in the 
doctrines of the grace of God, even when partially and imperfectly 
apprehended, a reality such as no forms of Romish observance 
could supply. 

The Jesuits had gone on in their course with increased activity 
and power: to consolidate their influence, they set forth the most 
lax systems of casuistry; in reading them, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that they are the productions of any who have borne the 
name of Christians, ‘The exculpatory considerations by which 
they sought to deaden conscience, are almost inconceivable. They 
had introduced themselves everywhere as confessors, and they 
gained not a little influence by softening all ideas of guilt, and 
excluding the necessity of real repentance before God as a pre- 
requisite to absolution. ' 

Of course, the Jesuits, and those guided by them, must have 
abhorred all who taught and held the necessity of ‘repentance 
towards God and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ,’ or who 
maintained Christian doctrines on the subjects of sin and holiness. 
M. de St. Cyran was at this time, probably, more the object of 
their enmity than any other individual in France. He had 
diffused around a mild light, and many had learned from his lips 
something of the preciousness of Christ, while they observed him 
to be, indeed, one who lived and acted in the fear of God. 

There was an institution with which M. de St. Cyran was con- 
nected, in which the doctrines inculcated by him had long been 
received and cherished. This was the celebrated abbey of Port 
Royal. Angelique Arnauld had been appointed abbess in 1602, 
at the age of eleven years. The abbey was in a state of lax 
discipline, and the appointment of an abbess at such an age, 
and the deception practised on the Pope, to whom it was cer- 
tified, by the relations of the young abbess, that she was seven- 
teen, do not indicate a high standard of ecclesiastical morality at 
that time amongst the French Roman Catholics. The authorities 
of the Church were conniving parties to the imposition as to the 
abbess’s age. 

Father Basil, a Capuchin monk, who had learned the truth of 
the gospel of Christ, and had resolved formally to quit the 
communion of Rome, passed by Port Royal. This was March 
25th, 1608. He was permitted to preach, and the seed thus 
sown was not in vain: that one sermon brought forth fruit. 
There were hearts in Port Royal from that day that loved the 
Gospel of Christ. Basil, like Philip the Evangelist (Acts viii.), 
‘saw no more’ on earth those who had heard the word of i 
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from his lips: he became a Protestant, but his work was owned 
of God, and accompanied by the life-giving power of the Holy 
Ghost. How wondrous are God’s ways when He acts in 
grace ! ® 

The Mére Angelique felt herself bound in conscience to enforce 
the rule of the order into which she had been so strangely intro- 
duced, and her success caused her labours to extend to other 
houses besides her own. 

M. de St. Cyran was introduced to the Abbess of Port Royal 
through some opposition which had been raised to a book of 
devotions for private use, circulated by some connected with that 
abbey. This tract, which had been surreptitiously obtained from 
its author, was vehemently condemned in a pamphlet by the Arch- 
bishop of Sens. The little book of devotions was patronized by 
Zamet, Bishop of Langres. M. de St. Cyran, who was not ac- 
quainted with either party, examined the censured pamphlet ; 
and he saw that, although the expressions were sometimes un- 
guarded and capable of a bad construction, yet that the tone of 
thought which ran through it was simply that of picty. This (he 
considered) decided its true character. The Arc bishop of Sens, 
in writing against it, had (in his opinion) written against piety 
of feeling itself. M. de St. Cyran therefore wrote in its favour, 
showing that he knew how to distinguish between the general 
evince on which a work is written and casual expressions 
which may occur in it.£ Soon after this defence of the condemned 
book of private devotions, M. de St. Cyran became the spiritual 
director of Port Royal. 

While the nuns of that abbey removed to Port Royal de Paris, 
several recluses occupied the abbey of Port Royal des Champs ; 
these recluses included such men as Le Maitre, Lancelot, Le 
Maitre de Sacy, Nicole, and others. ‘Thus there was formed ‘a 
body of men, who were prepared to maintain the doctrines of the 
Gospel so far as they wulieseeed them. On the return of part of 
the nuns to Port Royal des Champs, the recluses removed to an 
abode called Les Granges. 

The influence which the Mere Angelique possessed with her 
own family was remarkable. No less than eighteen of them were 





¢ The Port-Royalists, in their persecutions, were particularly anxious to repu- 
diate the reproach of Protestantism, with which some charged them. Hence they 
speak in indignant terms of Basil’s ‘ apostacy.’ It was also a sore point that many 
of the Jansenists had Huguenot relations; amongst others, two of the aunts of 
Mtére Angelique. The accusation of Protestantism was one great hindrance to the 
Jansenists in looking simply at revealed truth. 
_* A Protestant can only see in the Chapelet Secret du Saint Sacrement a painful 
display of superstition. St. Cyran, however, could only criticise it from the point 
of view common to himself and its denouncers, 
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to be found in the two companies of nuns and recluses. One of 
her brothers was Henri Arnauld, Bishop of Angers (1649-92), 
and another was the celebrated Antoine Arnauld, doctor of the 
Sorbonne. fe 

Cardinal Richelieu had in vain sought to obtain the influence 
of M. de St. Cyran to promote his own ends ; and, having failed 
in his overtures, that crafty and tyrannical minister sought to 
crush the individual whom he had previously flattered and courted. 
Richelieu now lent a willing ear to those who charged St. Cyran 
with heterodoxy. These accusations were indeed brought by the 
whole Jesuit party, and thus May 14th, 1638, M. de St. Cyran 
was immured in the dungeons of Vincennes, eight days after the 
death of Jansenius. 

Two months after the death of Richelieu, St. Cyran was freed 
from his captivity ; this was on the 6th of February, 1643. In 
the interim, the Augustinus of Jansenius had appeared, and also 
M. de St. Cyran’s own disciples had increased both in numbers and 
in activity. But his own health was irrecoverably broken down ; 
he lingered a few months, and then expired October 11th, in the 
same year, aged sixty-two. 

It may be asked, How could men possessed of so much light as 
Jansenius and St. Cyran and their many followers, live and die in 
acknowledged fellowship with the Church of Rome? To explain 
this strange inconsistency we may refer to Martin Luther. He 
had learned the Gospel of Christ, but it was the actings of Rome 
against him that taught him the depth of evil which is found in 
the Romish system. ‘Thus, in his earlier preaching, it is said of 
him by Melanchthon, ‘ He explained that sin is freely pardoned 
on account of God’s son, and that man receives this blessing 
through faith. He in no way interfered with the usual cere- 
monies. ‘The established discipline had not in all his order a 
more faithful observer and defender. But he laboured more to 
make all understand the grand and essential doctrines of conyer- 
sion, of the forgiveness of sins, of faith, and of the true consola- 
tions of the cross.’ This may explain an inconsistency which, in 
itself, can never be defended. 

The publication of the ‘ Augustinus’ presented to the Jesuits 
and their party as definite a subject of attack as the work of 
Molina had | been half a century letiwe to their opponents. In 
1642 a general condemnation of the works of Jansenius was pro- 
cured from Pope Urban VIII., in the bull Zn eminenti. So de- 
cisive a point would not have been gained by the Molinists, had 
they not succeeded in directing the attention of the Papal court 
toa passage in which Jansenius brought forward a statement of 
St. Augustine as authoritative, although the same point ee 
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reference, of course, to that father) had been condemned at 
Rome. This was an inroad on papal infallibility, and this caused 
the rejection of the work. 

But the controversy still continued: many did not receive the 
bull. It is only those who have had some familiarity with such 
canonical strifes, who can at all apprehend the distinctions which 
may be drawn as to the force and effect of a papal bull. The 
intention of Rome was, however, plain enough. 

The strife still went on in Genes when the Jesuit party 
sought, if possible, to crush Port Royal and all connected with it. 
Father Cornet drew up five propositions, as containing the especial 
points in the doctrines of Jansenius. Let these propositions be 
condemned as heretical, and then, of course, Jansenism must fall. 
The propositions were mostly couched in somewhat ambiguous 
language, so as to admit of very different explanations; the 
object in this was to procure their condemnation in any sense or 
in any form.® 

Proceedings commenced at Rome; thirteen theological con- 
sulters were convened, of whom Luke Wadding, the historian of 
the Franciscan order, two Dominicans, and the General of the 
Augustine order objected to a condemnation being expressed. 
They well saw that the doctrines of St. Augustine were attacked. 
The other nine, however, condemned the propositions ; the advo- 
cates for Jansenism confined themselves almost entirely to a 
defence of prevenient and efficacious grace. Had not the idea of 
touching these points been excluded, the Dominicans and others 
would have resisted all condemnation. The contemptible Pope 
Innocent X., who hated all theological studies, cared nothing 
about the question; he also expected no good results to spring 
from a decision. Cardinal Chigi, however, his Secretary of State. 
urged him on; the pane which seemed to- question Papal in- 
fallibility was enough to excite the animosity of the Secretary. 
Innocent X., therefore, decided on condemning the five propositions 
as heretical, false, rash, impious, and blasphemous. The con- 
demnation is dated May 31st, 1653. 





& The following are the celebrated propositions :— 

‘I. Aliqua Dei precepta hominibus justis volentibus, et conantibus, secundum 
proanenin quas habent vires, sunt impossibilia: deest quoque illis gratia, qua possi- 
bilia fiant. 

* II. Interiori gratie, in statu nature lapse, nunquam resistitur. 

‘III. Ad merendum, et demerendum in statu nature lapse, non requiritur in 
homine libertas & necessitate, sed sufficit libertas & coactione. 

‘IV. Semipelagiani admittebant prevenientis gratie interioris necessitatem ad 
singulos actus, etiam ad initium fidei: et in hoc erant heretici, quod vellent eam 
gratiam talem esse, cui posset humana voluntas resistere, vel obtemperare. 

* V. Semipelagianum est, dicere Christum pro omnibus omnino hominibus mor- 
tuum esse, aut sanguinem fudisse.’ 

| The 
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The Jesuits had thus a weapon to use against Port Royal, 
which they so much hated, not merely because of the doctrinal 
points now discussed, but also on grounds of long standing. ‘Po 
the family of Arnauld they appeared to have an hereditary hatred, 
in the remembrance of the manner in which the father of Mere 
Angelique had acted against the Jesuits in the days of their early 
introduction into France, when with extrordinary force and elo- 
quence he attacked their institute, and charged home upon their 
order the crime of the murder of Henry III. The pent-up wrath 
of half a century was now to fall with full force on Port Royal— 
the stronghold of Jansenism, the scene of the reform of Mere 
Angelique Arnauld. 
he Jansenists were called on to condemn the five propositions ; 
to the surprise and mortification of the Jesuits, they avowed their 
willingness to do so, with the qualification, however, that they 
did this in their heretical sense, and that they denied the propo- 
sitions to be really contained in the work of Jansenius. ‘The 
Jesuits were thus checked for a time. ‘The Jansenists took ad- 
vantage of the ignorance of their adversaries as to the writings of 
the Fathers, by publishing, without any author’s name, an epistle 
of St. Prosper (the scholar of St. Augustine) to Ruffinus. ‘The 
Jesuits denounced this as a new piece of Jansenist heresy ; and 
when the real history and authorship of the epistle were made 
known, and the blindness of the Jesuists was manifested, then 
they found means of understanding the anti-Pelagian work in an 
orthodox sense. Thus tortuous is the spirit of persecution. ‘The 
same words aud sentences which were heretical if used by a Jan- 
senist, were orthodox if used by St. Prosper. The question was 
not what is said, but who says it. 

The next step of the Jesuit party was to procure a farther 
declaration from Rome as to the question of fact, that the five 
se were actually contained in the work of Jansenius. 

nnocent X. decreed this September 29th, 1654. Hence arose 
the telebrated distinction of ‘ fait’ and ‘ droit’—fact and right. 
The Jansenists denied the Papal authority to extend to infallible 
decrees as to points of fact. In this distinction they were borne 
out by the highest Romish authorities. They admitted the Pope’s 
right in doctrinal judgments, supposing that God guided His 
Church infallibly ; but where supernatural judgment was not 
needed, they held that the Pope might be wrong: he might be 
misinformed, ignorant, or prejudiced." 

While 


h The Mere Angelique had a goodly proof, in her own history, that the Pope was 
liable to be surprised. Clement VIII. was imposed on, and thus he acknowledged 
her to be seventeen when she was but eleven. He must then have been fallible in 
matter 
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While this distinction was under discussion, the Duke of Lian- 
court, a man of well-known piety, was refused absolution by a 
priest of St. Sulpice, unless he removed his granddaughter from 
under the care of the nuns of Port Royal, and cast off and con- 
demned the Jansenists. ‘This led to the appearance of two letters 
on the subjects of discussion from the pen of Dr. Antoine Arnauld. 
This celebrated Jansenist was now an object of especial enmity to 
the Jesuits ; a work which he had published, in which he had 
maintained the necessity of real evangelical repentance before God, 
had given them the greatest offence. 

Two propositions were extracted from Dr. Arnauld’s second 
letter, and on these the Sorbonne, the theological faculty of Paris, 
sat in judgment. At length, January 31st, 1656, after very 
much discussson, a majority condemned the statements of Dr. 
Arnauld, and excluded him from the Sorbonne. This decision 
was obtained by a most disgraceful combination of parties; the 
Jesuits could not have overcome without the aid of their former 
antagonists the Dominicans; and both combined against the Jan- 
senists, uniting in a form of condemnation which the two parties 
could not have agreed on except by using the same terms in senses 
entirely different. 

The full enmity of the dominant party in France was now de- 
clared. All were to be regarded as heretics who upheld the five 
propositions, or who condemned the propositions and yet denied 
that they were in the work of Jansenius ; and so, too, those who 
held any intercourse with those who refused to subscribe the 
formulary. A man was made responsible for his neighbour’s faith 
as well as his own. How far the Jesuit party could go in their 
assertions is shown by the statement which they had the hardihood 
to make. They said that the propositions were all in Jansenius 
in so many words (‘ Singulares, individue, totidem verbis apud 
Jansenium contente’), and they thought it a heresy not to ac- 
knowledge this ! 

Farther to injure the Jansenists, reports were spread which 
sought to damage Jansenius’s moral character ; this was part of 
a course of reckless falsehood quite consistent with a bad cause, 
sustained with evil arts. 

Preparations were soon made for scattering the community of 
Port Royal, and placing them under close captivity, so as to 
bring them to submission. It seemed a strange spectacle that a 
body of women, and a few others who agreed with them in senti- 





matter of fact. The Mére Angelique was confirmed by the Pope as abhess when 
she actually became seventeen ; subsequently she laid down her dignity, and made 
the office of abbess elective triennially, 
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ment, should withstand the power of the decrees of Rome, and all 
the pertinacity of the Jesuits in carrying out those decrees. 

On March 30th, 1656, two months after the condemnation of 
Dr. Arnauld, the civil authorities proceeded to carry out an order 
in council that every scholar, postulant, and novice should be 
removed from Port Royal. ‘lhis was to be the first step in the 
direct work of persecution. 

But the hands of the opposers were checked: there was a 
sudden and absolute pause. This cessation was commonly 
attributed to a miracle wrought on a scholar at Port Royal de 
Paris a few days before. At all events, both parties equally 
believed in the miracle as real, and the ecclesiastical authorities 
of France solemnly announced it. Perhaps, however, there were 
also other causes. Cardinal Mazarin, the minister of France, was 
not on good terms with the Pope, and at this juncture he might 
well desire not to show too great alacrity in causing the will of 
the Pope to be carried into execution: he might thus gladly avail 
himself of the miracle‘ in question. It was the Cardinal himself 
who caused it to be published. 

Another cause for minds being diverted from the persecution of 
the nuns was found in the ‘ Lettres a un Provincial’ of Pascal, 
which at this juncture were making their appearance from time 
to time. In these remarkable letters he showed with extraor- 
dinary force how narrow the question really was—whether five 
Propositions are in the Augustinus or, not—when no one had 
there pointed them out: he showed by what unworthy compro- 
mises the condemnation of Dr. Arnauld had been obtained ; and, 
besides touching on doctrinal points which were involved, he 
firmly and manfully attacked the shameless casuistry of the 





i The ‘ miracle’ was briefly this :—Mademoiselle Marguerite Perrier (Pascal's 
niece), a child of ten years old, was a boarder at Port-Royal de Paris. She had 
long suffered dreadfully in her left eye, so that she had become an object of pity. 
Sceur Flavie Passart, the nun under whose exclusive care she was, recommended 
her to apply to the eye a holy thorn which was honoured as a relic of our Lord’s 
crown. She did this; and a report soon spread that she was entirely healed. The 
surgeon who came to examine the eye a few days afterwards found that it was 
quite well. Such are the simple facts, 

Flavie Passart afterwards became a known and marked deceiver in getting up 
feigned iniracles with great ingenuity; illnesses were brought on simply as an 
opportunity for a new miracle. ‘This may cause us to receive her testimony with 
caution in the present case. As she had the entire charge of the child, she might 
have imposed by irritative applications both on the little girl herself and on the 
medical attendants. She was at first the only one who knew of the miracle. 
Mademoiselle Perrier had no doubt on the subject herself; she knew that she had 
suffered dreadfully, and that she had recovered: she lived till 1733. But the 

uestion always is, How far were both the sufferings and its removal contrived by 
Piavie. It should be stated that at this time no one suspected Flavie’s course of 

hypocrisy, which was afterwards so manifest, 8. 
Jesuits. 
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Jesuits. These letters had a wonderful efficiency, for their power 
was felt even by those who had no apprehension of the present 
subjects of controversy. Pascal gave such extracts from the 
approved writings of the order as filled men with amazement. 
At first he printed these without referring to the works cited ; 
the Jesuits denied such abominable opinions to be maintained by 
their approved writers. Pascal then pointed out the places from 
which he had quoted ; the discovery ought to have covered the 
Jesuits with confusion.* He illustrates with great clearness and 
vivacity the view which the Jansenists took of the fallibility of 
the Pope on questions of fact, He plainly tells a Jesuit, whom 
he addresses— 


‘It was in vain that you obtained against Galileo a decree from 
Rome condemnatory of his opinion respecting the motion of the earth. 
This would never prove that it remains fixed; and if there be observed 
facts which prove that the earth moves, all men together can neither 
hinder it from moving, nor hinder themselves from moving along with 
it." Do not you also suppose that the Epistles of Pope Zachary for 
the excommunication of St. Virgilius, because he maintained that there 
are antipodes, should have annihilated the new world? And _ inas- 
much as this error had been declared very dangerous, ought the King 
of Spain to have believed the testimony of Columbus, who said he was 
come from the new world, rather than the judgment of the Pope, who 
had not been there ?’ 


By way of answer the Jesuits cried out that the writer of the 
letters was a heretic, and that a heretic must not be believed." 
How often this kind of outcry has been used by those who wish 
to exercise ecclesiastical oppression, must be familiar to all who 
are acquainted with church history. 





* Casuistry of the most scandalously immoral kind had been pointed out a few 
years before this time in the writings of the Jesuit Bauny. The Jesuits boldly 
avowed that the opinions were ‘detestable ; that they ‘marked an abandoned con- 
science ;’ a holder of such ideas must be ‘an organ of the demon.’ They denied, 
however, that the book of Bauny contained the cited passage, and thus they raised 
a loud outcry of fraud and imposture. They, however, were the fraudulent im- 
postors themselves: the passage was Bauny’s. At, length, when all knew that the 
opinion had been held by a Jesuit, they turned round and affirmed the doctrine 
to be innocent! Oh, the tortuity of those who defend abominations and deal in 
calumnies ! 

m This remark was all the more cutting since the same Pope, Urban VIII., who 
condemned Galilco, also was the first to condemn the work of Jansenism. It may 
be consolatory for the reader to be informed that the Pope in 1821 repealed the 
censure on the earth for moving; so that it has gone round the sun twenty-nine 
times, and also turned on its own axis for twenty-nine years, freed from the danger 
of the papal ban. 

% Pascal says: ‘ Vous dites que, pour toute réponse a mes quinze lettres, il suffit 
de dire quinze fois que je suis hérétique ; et qu’étant déclaré tel, je ne mérite 
aucune créance,’ 
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The nuns of Port Royal were allowed a few years of tranquil- 
lity: Rome, however, was yet further preparing its weapons. It 
was needful to have such decrees as valk admit of no evasion. 
At first, through the error of a Jesuit, it had been maintained 
that the five propositions were found ix so many words (totidem 
verbis) in Jansenius: this, however, was a statement that refuted 
itself. ‘The question then turned on the substance and sense. It 
was easy to point out statements of Jansenius which resembled 
the propositions: resemblance, however, is not identity—nonne 
canis lupo simillimus; and as these passages in Jansenius rested 
on St. Augustine (whom the Pope of course had not con- 
demned), everything turned on the sense in which expressions 
were used. 

Alexander VII. was now Pope, the same individual who, when 
Cardinal Chigi, had been instrumental in procuring the original 
decree of Innocent X. On the 16th of November, 1656 (soon 
after the miracle of Port Royal had been solemnly declared at 
Paris), the Pope issued a new bull, afresh condemning the five 
propositions, and repeating the determination that they are in the 
Augustinus ; and further adding that the sense in which they were 
condemned was the sense in which they had been stated by Jan- 
senius. 

Four years afterwards Louis X1V. gave effect to this bull.° 
In December, 1660, he convened an assembly of bishops, avow- 
ing his intention of exterminating Jansenism. De Marca, the 
crafty and unscrupulous Archbishop of Toulouse, as yok a for- 
mulary which might entrap all who did not yield blind submission 
to Rome. 


*T condemn from my inmost soul, and by word of mouth, the doce- 
trine of the five propositions, which are contained in the work of 
Cornelius Jansenius, a doctrine which is not that of St. Augustine, 
whose sentiments Jansenius has misinterpreted.’ 


Subscription to this formulary, confirmed by an oath, was de- 
manded from all the clergy, and all who were engaged in tuition 
of any kind: the presentation of such forms to the laity was a 
new step on the part of the Church of Rome. 





° Louis XIV. gave great power to the Jesuits, who in their turn flattered and 
caressed him. He as yet, however, cared but little about the Romish faith; his own 
pleasure and power were his idols, He one day asked the Count de Grammont to 
read the Augustinus, and to tell him whether the five propositions were in it or not. 
The count probably excused himself from such a long theological study: he re- 
ported, however, to the king that he had read the book, but that he had not met 
with the propositious; he added to this that they might for all that be there 
incognito, é . 

Persecution 
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Persecution now commenced in earnest. The dungeons of the 
Bastille were crowded with those who refused to violate their 
consciences by subscribing what they did not believe. The very 
passages of the fortress were occupied by prisoners. M. de Sacy, 
the nephew of Mere Angelique, carried on sige Soe imprison- 
ment his well-known version of the Scriptures. enri Arnauld, 
Bishop of Angers, and three other bishops, refused to accept the 
formulary, be the consequences what they might. 

But it was upon Port Royal that the principal fury of the tem- 
= discharged itself. ‘The Mere Angelique, who was then on 
rer deathbed, encouraged the nuns to firmness in their mainte- 
nance of a good conscience. She had the pain, in her last days, 
of seeing seventy-five scholars, novices, and postulants removed 
by force from the shelter of Port Royal. After rather more than 
three months of trial, the Mere Angelique breathed her last, 
August 6, 1661, aged seventy. She left her sister, the gentle- 
souled Mere Agnes, and her niece, the clear-minded and spiritual 
Mere Angelique de St. Jean, as the principal upholders of Port 
Royal and its testimony. 

very effort that could be devised was put forth to make the 
nuns sign the formulary. How could they be so obstinate in 
their own opinions? Is the matter in question—whether certain 
propositions are in a book or not—such that it should be treated 
as one of great importance? Why should such a point be made 
about upholding the writings and opinions of one man ? 

‘The replies to these considerations were simple and easy. It 
was not the magnitude of the point at issue, but its truth, that 
gave it its importance. ‘They did not believe the propositions were 
in Jansenius, they could not therefore declare them to be there ; 
they did not believe that Jansenius had misrepresented St. Au- 
gustine, nor could they on such grounds say that he had done so. 
And as to maintaining one person’s opinions, they could only say 
that they had not raised the controversy, but those who had im- 
pugned Jansenius. And as to themselves personally, the nuns 
stated that the work of Jansenius being in Latin, they could not 
declare on oath what its contents might be, for they could not 
even read it; they knew, however, that no one had pointed out 
the propositions, as condemned, in the work itself. 

Some years of suffering and imprisonment now fell on the nuns. 
These trials were sustained with that patience which the Lord 
can vouchsafe to His people. It is not, however, surprising that 
some, overawed by their ecclesiastical superiors, subscribed the 
formulary. It is worthy of remark that those who did so had 
previously been the most enthusiastic in their Jansenism, with 
more of partisanship than of principle : such, when they had once 
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condemned Jansenius, became the most treacherous and im- 
placable adversaries of those who remained stedfast: this was 
particularly the case with some whom gratitude ought to have 
restrained. 

France at this time exhibited a strange spectacle—all the in- 
genuity of the Jesuits, all the resources of Rome, and all the 
power of the most absolute king in Europe, vainly seeking to 
overcome the constancy and to rule the consciences of a few weak 
women. The recluses had been scattered or consigned to dun- 
geons, but the nuns were a definite body, against which the many 
waves dashed and broke: they dashed in vain, and could not 
overwhelm, for there is One who ruleth the raging of the sea and 
the strivings of the people. 

In 1668 a change took place. Clement IX. had such repre- 
sentations made to him that he accepted the Jansenist subscrip- 
tion, by which they rejected the five propositions without reference 
to Jansenius’s works, and with reservation of all senses laid down 
by St. Augustine: this was called the Pacification of Clement IX. 
It could not be said that the nuns signed any formulary at all; 
all charge of heresy was removed on their giving, each of them, 
a statement in writing of what they believed on the subjects con- 
tained in the five propositions. 

The prison doors were opened ; the Jansenists who had been 
concealed could again publicly appear ; and eleven tranquil years 
shone on Port Royal. It is true that the community had lost 
their house of Port Royal de Paris, which had been given to the 
few compliant nuns during the persecution; but still they had 
Port Royal des Champs, their original seat and sphere of use- 
fulness. 

Jansenistic principles now became far more widely diffused. 
The authorities of the Church of Rome thought a Jansenist was 
not necessarily a heretic ; the schools of Port Royal flourished 
even more than before the persecution and imprisonment: the 
Jansenists busied themselves in circulating the Scriptures in 
French. 

In 1679 the Duchess of Longueville died: she had long been 
considered the protectress of Port Royal from the displeasure of 
the King and the Jesuits: it became manifest that this had been 
the case. 

A few weeks only passed before the Jesuits procured an order 
from the king that the recluses should quit the valley of Port 
Royal at once and for ever. 'The nuns were then prohibited from 
receiving scholars or novices. A lingering persecution of thirty 
years ensued, in which the suffering nuns exhibited no small 
measure of Christian grace. 
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The Jesuit confessors of the King ruled with a high hand in 
spiritual affairs ; the Protestants were oppressed by the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes and the subsequent frightful sufferings ; 
the Jansenists were scattered ; Fenelon was banished ; and yet at 
the same time Louis XIV. restrained the authority of the Pope 
in his dominions. All that he thus gained from the court of 
Rome was so much the more authority in the hands of the 
Jesuits. 

Amongst others who had received some Jansenistic doctrines 
were that learned and laborious body the French Benedictines. 
They commenced the publication of a complete edition of the 
works of St. Augustine in 1679, the year of the recommencement 
of the persecution. For this they used ancient and authoritative 
MSS., and all were astonished to find that St. Augustine appeared 
far more of a Jansenist than ever before. The truth is, that 
copyists and editors had altered passages from time to time so as 
to make them less offensive tothe Romish prejudices. ‘Thus even 
Jansenius had never known the full Augustinianism of St. Augus- 
tine himself. The Jesuits charged the Benedictines with having 
falsified their MSS., a charge which only recoiled on those who 
brought it. 

Amongst those who in the last thirty years of the seventeenth 
century especially upheld the doctrines of grace in France was 
Quesnel, one of the Fathers of the Oratory. His — Mo- 
rales found many readers, and they were recommended by many 
bishops. Surely we may conclude from this that many hearts re- 
sponded to the Christian truth which he had thus taught. Some, 
however, changed with changing circumstances. De Noailles, as 
Bishop of Chalons, had in 1695 strongly recommended Quesnel’s 
writings to his diocese ; but scarcely a year after, when he was 
made Archbishop of Paris, the same De Noailles became the 
opponent and condemner of works precisely similar. The King 
and the Jesuits would be obeyed, and De Noailles had the weak- 
ness to comply. 

The same archbishop (who became Cardinal De Noailles) 
afterwards went further still in his deflections. A few years later 
the Jesuit party, with the powerful influence of Madame de 
Maintenon, decided on the entire destruction of the community of 
Port Royal des Champs; they would not wait the deaths of a 
few ladies, mostly elderly; they betook themselves to speedier 
measures. A question was raised how fat the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper could be conscientiously administered to those who 
had not signed the whole formulary. At the same time Port 
Royal de Paris was encouraged to carry on a law-suit against 
Port Royal des Champs, demanding all the property of both sa 
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De Noailles entreated the nuns to sign the formulary as a 
matter of human faith. Had they done this, all molestation as 
to property and liberty would cease. In 1705 Clement XI. 
issued his bull Vineam Domini Sabaoth, in which he attacked the 
doctrines of grace, and took as high a ground on the Jansenist 
points as Alexander VII. himself. The nuns refused to receive 
this bull. The last abbess, Madame de Boulard, died in 1706, 
and no royal permission had been given to elect a successor. 
The dying abbess named as prioress Madame Dumesnil Cour- 
tiaux, who had to sustain the last storm. 

The King and the Jesuits procured whatever bulls they wanted 
from the Pope ; and when these did not sufficiently set forth the 
Jansenist heresy of the nuns, they were returned from Paris to 
Rome with corrections and alterations, to which the Pope acceded. 
The title-deeds of Port Royal des Champs were in the hands of 
M. de St. Claude, one of the recluses. ‘To obtain possession of 
these documents, the Jesuits caused him to be arrested and sent 
to the Bastille, and they seized all his papers: he remained in 
prison for seven years. 

On January 20, 1709, Pere le Chaise, the king’s confessor, 
died, aged eighty-five years: he rejoiced that he had lived to see 
the axe laid at the root of the heretical tree. On the following 
11th of July, Cardinal de Noailles was forced to issue his order 
for the suppression of the abbey. On the 29th of October fol- 
lowing the valley was filled with troops ; a commissary entered 
the abbey, who demanded all title-deeds that they might have 
there ; he then further declared his commission to disperse the 
nuns immediately. The prioress gave them her blessing for the 
last time, and they were sent separately into confinement in dif- 
ferent nunneries, as obstinate heretics. Their removal was accom- 
panied by circumstances of great cruelty. 

To be condemned as heretics was to them a bitter cup: they 
were deprived of the sacraments, which from their point of view 
was a sentence of the extremest character. Thus they passed 
years of suffering. ‘The mother-prioress was confined at Blois, 
where she died, after six years of captivity. In her last illness she 
was allowed no rest on the subject of the formulary. ‘The Bishop 
of Blois troubled her incessantly ; she must either sign or else 
die without the sacraments. What an alternative to one who 
regards the Lord’s Supper with the Romanist aspect! ‘lhe grace 
of the Gospel, however, triumphed. ‘The bishop asked her, 
‘What will you do when you have to appear before God, bearing 
the weight of your sins alone?’ The dying prioress replied, 
‘ Having made peace through the blood of His cross, my Saviour 
hath reconciled all things unto Himself in the body of His flesh 
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through death, to present us holy and unblameable and unre- 
provable in His sight, if we continue in the faith grounded and 
settled, and be not moved away from the hope of the Gospel.’ 
She then added, with clasped hands, ‘ In Thee, O Lord, have I 
trusted, nor wilt Thou suffer the creature that trusts in Thee to be 
confounded.’ The bishop reviled this dying saint, who meekly 
besought, with many tears, that she might be permitted to receive 
the sacrament. The bishop absolutely rejected her request, as 
coming from a confirmed heretic. ‘ Well, my lord,’ she replied, 
wiping her eyes, ‘I am content to bear with resignation what- 
ever deprivation my God sees fit; I am convinced that His 
divine grace can supply even the want of sacraments.’ She fell 
asleep in the Lord the same night, March 18, 1716, in her 
seventieth year. Such was the evangelical spirit of the holy 
confessors of Port Royal. 

The nuns were dispersed in 1709: in the following year the 
cloister was pulled down; in 1711 the bodies were disinterred 
from the burial-ground, with the grossest brutalities and inde- 
cency ; and in 1713 the church itself was demolished.” Thus fell 
Port Royal ; and De Noailles had ordered this work of destruc- 
tion, not from hate, but simply from weakness ! 

Bitter indeed was the cardinal’s remorse of conscience ; his 
criminal compliance with the demands of an earthly sovereign 
pressed on his spirit as an intolerable load. At length, in solemn 
testimony of his repentance of the crime in which he had been 
made, through his weakness, a participant, he went himself to the 
ruins of Port Royal that he might there mourn as a penitent: he 
would see in those ruins the extent of the desolation which he had 
caused—he would look at all the magnitude of his offence before 
God, and as his sin had been public, so should be his repentance. 
He approached the spot with bitter groanings ; he exclaimed, ‘ I 
will not be spared any part—I will see my enormous sin in all its 
horrors. Here, in the midst of this miserable devastation, here 
will I unburden my mind—/ere it may be (oh, may it indeed be 
here !) that the God of all compassion will yet have mercy on me, 
a miserable sinner.’ He looked at the devastated burial-ground, 
which once had contained the remains of many holy servants and 
confessors of Christ; the sight seemed to fill him with despair. 
‘Oh!’ he cried, ‘ all these dismantled stones will rise against me 





P The abbey of St. Cyran, which had given its name to M. de St. Cyran, was 
also levelled with the ground. In the time of Barcos, M. de St. Cyran’s nephew, 
Jansenism had prevailed in it. Lancelot, the Port-Royal writer, who had there 
become a Benedictine monk, was banished to Quimperley, in Lower Brittany. He 
died at the age of 97, Apr. 15, 1712. 
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at the day of judgment! Oh! how shall I ever bear the vast, 
the heavy load !’ 

Let us not judge the Cardinal de Noailles too harshly ; he had 
tried to maintain a high place in court favour, and step after step 
of criminal compliance led at length to those deeds, the memory 
of which plunged him into this depth of anguish. 

De Noailles earnestly desired to repair, as far as still was 

ossible, the evil which he had wrought: so long, however, as 

ouis XIV. lived nothing could be done. On the death of that 
monarch, in September, 1715, the power of Madame de Mainte- 
non ceased, and from that time the efforts on behalf of the impri- 
soned nuns were more effectual. At length the six surviving 
sufferers were released, five of them were received into the abbey 
of Malnoue and one in that of Etrées, as honoured confessors of 
Christ. To their prayers did the Cardinal de Noailles commend 
himself ; and he became the avowed advocate and protector of 
those to whom he had caused such suffering. May we not trust 
that his repentance of heart had indeed been wrought by the 
Spirit of God, and that the prayers of those who forgave, even as 
they had been forgiven of God for Christ’s sake, had been heard 
on bis behalf. We may admire the working of the grace of God ; 
the suffering prioress and the guilty cardinal might alike meet 
in the presence of God through the blood and merits of Christ 
our Saviour. 

Father Quesnel has already been mentioned, whose writings 
had done much to spread truth in France. He, too, had fallen 
under the displeasure of the Jesuit advisers of Louis XIV. That 
monarch, in consequence, procured from Rome the bull Uni- 
genitus, condemnatory of his writings, and all that had been 
written, or that ever might appear, in their defence. In this bull, 
which Clement XI. issued September 8, 1713, one hundred and 
one propositions extracted from the writings of Quesnel were con- 
demned, ‘ as false, captious, evil sounding, offensive to pious ears, 
scandalous, pernicious, rash, injurious to the Church and its cus- 
toms, contumelious, not against the Church merely but also 
against the secular authorities, seditious, impious, blasphemous, 
suspected of heresy, and also savouring of heresy itself ;-also 








4 When Madame de Valois (the nun who afterwards resided in the abbey of 
Etrées) was freed from her imprisonment, De Noailles wrote to her on the subject 
of her now being admitted to the sacrament. In greater testimony to her not being 
a heretic, he proposed that this solemnity should take place publicly at Paris, at the 
church of St. Genevieve. This should be another proof of his repentance for the 
unjust excommunication. It took place accordingly at that church ; but Madame 
de Valois, out of delicacy to the feelings of the cardinal, caused it to be at four 
o'clock in the morning. 
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favouring heretics, heresies, and schism, erroneous, nearly allied 
to heresy, often condemned ; and furthermore, also heretical ; 
and sundry heresies, especially those contained in the well-known 
propositions of Jansenius, and that, too, in the sense in which 
those were condemned.’ The bull did not specify which of the 
propositions belonged severally to each of these heads of con- 
demnation. 

This was the triumph of doctrinal Jesuitism: Le Tellier, the 
King’s Jesuit confessor, arranged the terms of the bull. It seemed 
as if every feeling of piety towards God, and every apprehension 
of His grace, was to be extinguished throughout the Papal 
Church—as if all who adhered at all to many doctrines that had 
been regarded as orthodox, were to have their feelings and their 
consciences outraged. The Jesuits earnestly pressed the accept- 
ance of this bull. 

Quesnel, like many other leading Jansenists, had found a 
refuge in the Netherlands; he continued to maintain his doc- 
trines, and defend their orthodoxy, until his death, which occurred 
at Amsterdam in 1719; he was then eighty-five. 

The bull Unigenitus was, however, by no means generally 
received : there was, indeed, no longer a united body, like Port 
Royal, to act as a focus of Jansenism, but the scattered Jan- 
senists were numerous, for had there been no Port Royal, 
Jansenism would equally have existed. Their numbers now in- 
creased, from the fact that any who had even a slight apprehen- 
sion of grace found themselves opposed by this decree. The 
Jansenists continued to be proscribed in Frense, but all their 
oppressions and persecutions led to many feeling a warm sym- 
pathy on their behalf. Not only did some Roman Catholic coun- 
tries refuse to receive the bull, but even in France several bishops 
solemnly appealed from the decision of Pope Clement XI. to the 
next general council. 

The bull Unigenitus placed Jansenism on a new ground ; it no 
longer professed submission to doctrinal decisions of the popedom. 








* The following were some of the anathematized propositions :— 

‘27. Faith is the primary grace, and the fountain of all others, 2 Pet. i. 3.’ 

‘50. In vain do we cry to God, My Father, unless the spirit of love be that which 
cries. Rom. viii. 15.’ 

‘55. God only crowns love: he who runs from another impulse, from any other 
motive, runs in vain. 1 Cor. vi. (sic) 34, 

‘58. Where there is not love there is neither God nor religion. 1 John iv. 8. 

‘76. Nothing is more extensive than the Church of God, for all the elect 
righteous of all ages compose it. Eph. ii. 22, 

‘91. The fear of unjust excommunication ought never to hinder us from ful- 
filling our duty. We never go out of the Church, even when we seem to be 
expelled from it by the wickedness of men, when through love we are united to 
God, to Jesus Christ, and to the Church itself. John ix. 22, 23.’ 

The 
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The Jansenists now lamented that they had not plainly seen from 
the first the point at which Rome was aiming, the rejection of the 
doctrines found in St. Augustine’s works.’ 

In tracing the course of the Jansenists we must bear in mind 
how they had received as an axiom that out of the Church there 
is no salvation; and then, by identifying Roman Catholicism with 
the Church, they were driven into the inconsistency of conceding 
to the papal decisions as far as their consciences could at all go. 
This led to not a few of their weaknesses. 

This later phase of Jansenism, in which papal infallibility was 
utterly repudiated, even while the endeavour was made to preserve 
Church unity, extended its influence widely. Ranke says of the 
Jansenists of this period, ‘ We find traces of them in Vienna and 
in Brussels, in Spain and Portugal, and in every part of Italy. 
They disseminated their doctrines throughout all Dison Catholic 
Christendom, sometimes openly, oftener in secret.’ 

The Jesuits, meanwhile, had Rome fully in their power. Their 
acts and intrigues, however, excited deeper and deeper discontent. 
Strong representations were made to Pope Benedict XIV., who pro- 
bably would have remodeled the order, and restrained it, if he had 
lived longer. His successor, Clement XIII., favoured the Jesuits. 
All Europe, however, rang with well-founded charges against 
them—the courts were alarmed ; they were excluded from some 
countries, and a modification of the order was demanded. Lorenzo 
Ricci, the general of the order, was inflexible ; he maintained, 
sint ut sunt, aut non sint. The Pope said that the formal 
sanction of the constitution of the order by the Church could not 
be changed. 

In the beginning of 1769, the ambassadors of Naples, Spain, 
and France appeared before the Pope, and demanded the suppres- 
sion of the order. The Pope convened a consistory, but the blow 
was too great for him; he expired, February 2, the evening before 
it should have met. 

He was succeeded by Pope Clement XIV., of honoured me- 
mory,' a Pope tinged with Jansenist sentiments, and thus uphold- 


ing 


* It is too obvious to need much remark that the question, ‘What saith the 
Scripture? had but little prominence in the history of Jansenism. They read and 
prized the Scriptures; but their idea of ‘the Church’ had too strong a hold on 
their minds to lead them simply to the word of God. The questions were thus 
narrowed to how far were certain Scripture doctrines recognized by the Fathers ? 
Happily they fixed on the same anti-Pelagian statements, which gave light also to 
the Reformers. 

t The Jesuits have in vain sought to asperse the character of this man; their 
unrelenting enmity has even extended to the forging of writings in his name of an 
infidel tendency. God hath said, ‘'Thou shalt not bear false witness against th 
neighbour.’ The Jesuits are charged on good grounds with having poisoned this 


Pope. 
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ing the doctrines of St. Augustine. After a formal process, 
he abolished the order by the brief ‘ Dominus ac Redemptor,’ 
July 21, 1773." 

For forty years the Jesuit institute was thus proscribed ; when 
in our days Pius VII. was induced, in an evil hour, to restore the 
order, as an important buttress of the papacy. He issued his bull 
for that purpose (‘ Sollicitudo omnium Ecclesiarum’), August 
7, 1814. 

Unhappily, Jesuitism has only been resuscitated to a course of 
as much evil, and of more dexterous policy, than before.* 

Many 





Pope. Some of the order have seemed to make a merit of this murder! The 
Lord will judge righteously between the Jesuits and their victims. 

The writer was frequently asked at Rome the ensnaring question, ‘Do you like 
the Jesuits?’ To this he replied (perhaps too freely), ‘No! To the farther query, 
* Why not?’ he used to find the most convenient answer to be, ‘ For the same 
reasons that led Pope Clement XIV. to abolish the order.’ This was in general 
enough. : 

" if is instructive to observe how the Jesuits, in opposing Jansenism, really led 
the way to the suppression of their own order, They reckoned more than ever on 
the goodwill of the papal court, and, ruling with a high hand, they lost their former 
tact: a rigid policy was all that remained. 

The united acts of Louis XIV. and the Jesuits, in crushing alike Protestants, 
Quietists, and jansenists, drove religion well nigh out of France. What a spectacle! 
The same monarch, under the influence of the same evil-minded and pharisaical 
woman, persecuting not only Protestants, but also such men as Fenelon, among the 
brightest and holiest of those who owned the authority of Rome. Thus was the 
train laid which led to the fearful explosion in which altar and throne alike fell, 
and atheism was nationally embraced. How the mind of Voltaire was affected by 
the abominable deeds of men who professed the name of Christ, is shown by his 
juvenile verses, in which he speaks so indignantly of the destruction of Port-Royal 
that he was sent for a year to the Bastille. 

* The mode of acting adopted by the Jesuits is varied according to circumstances, 
but the end is always the same,—the aggrandizement of the order, united with im- 
placable opposition to evangelic truth. When the states of Europe were ruled by 
despotic monarchs, they sought dominion through them ; now, however, they conform 
themselves to sentiments of a more liberal kind—when they find it fit. 

It is difficult to say where Jesuits do not introduce themselves, and where they do 
not obtain indirect power through other Roman Catholic orders. One danger is, 
that the Jesuits are so untangible a body, that it is often difficult really to know 
who does or does not belong to the order. There appear to be only one or two 
* houses of profession’ out of Rome; and thus, while there are comparatively few 
who have taken all the vows, there are a vast number of persons attached to the 
order, but in a different position. No civil state would admit into its bosom those 
who maintain and practise the principles of Jesuitism, did it really know what those 
principles are, and could it be easily ascertained who are Jesuits and who are not. 

The principles which cause any crime committed in obedience to the superior to 
be regarded as a religious duty, and the frightful casuistry which rejects the solemn 
obligation of an oath, show how demoralized and demoralizing the order must be. 
It rarely happens, however, that any one puts himself forward ostensibly as a Jesuit, 
unless he be a person of superior address and intelligence—one who is likely to 
commend his order in public estimation, It must also be remembered that when 
a Jesuit finds himself in a country where Jesuits are not admitted, his order can 
make provision that his membership in it shall be in abeyance for the time being : 
this makes it difficult to deal with him as an actual Jesuit. The provision is of 
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Many lessons may be learned from the excellences, the defects, 
the services, and the sufferings of Port Royal. We may see how 
hopeless an attempt it is fully to carry out the truth of God when 
the communion of Rome is at all owned. We may see how His 
grace may work even there—we may see how He can honour the 
service of those who have but very partial light ; and the perse- 
cution shows us not only the evil character of Jesuitism (a system 
against which we cannot be too much on our guard), but it also 
exhibits bright examples on the part of the sufferers. ‘ This is 
thankworthy, if a man for conscience toward God endure grief, 
suffering wrongfully’ (1 Pet. ii. 19). ‘ Blessed are they which 
are persecuted for righteousness sake, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven’ (Matt. v. 10). 

In vain do men on earth presume to condemn faithful believers 
in a crucified Saviour as heretics ; their master bids them rejoice, 
for great is their reward in heaven. ‘The Church has ever pro- 
fessed its belief in ‘ the communion of saints :’ will not every one 
who rests on the blood and righteousness of Christ, and who loves 
Him and his members, rejoice that they shall meet in the Church 
triumphant with such as Jansenius, St. Cyran, the Arnaulds, 
Pascal, De Sacy, and Quesnel ? 





§ IIL—THE CONTINUANCE OF THE JANSENISTS IN 
THE ARCHBISHOPRIC OF UTRECHT. 


It was a Protestant country that afforded such a refuge and 
shelter to the remnant of the Jansenists that they could again 
appear as a definite and tangible body.Y There were in Holland 

many 





course a mere name—a mere fiction ; and he acts all the while as a devoted servant 
of his superiors. 

The hateful casuistry by which oaths are regarded as mere jests, ‘because the 
inward intention to swear was wanting,’ is a solemn subject. It stands in imme- 
diate connection with the Pope’s dispensing power in the case of oaths. Protestant 
governments were formerly so much alive on the point, that in the ratification ofa 
treaty they took no oath from a Roman Catholic prince, but required his word of 
honour as a knight and a gentleman, Over this the Pope had no power, for it was no 
religious bond. : 

The Romish bishops, however, are bound to the Pope by an oath from which he 
is sure not to free them: they have to swear in their consecration to augment the 
Pope’s power as far as they can, and also to persecute heretics to the best of their 
ability. Happily they are not allowed in this country to carry out the principle 
laid down in their instructions to theological candidates, namely, that one ground 
of Luther’s condemnation was his heresy ‘that it is coutrary to the mind of the 
Spirit to burn heretics.’ This is still reprinted with approbation at Rome. _ 

¥ ‘With an ever-advancing courage, they (the Jansenists) matured a doctrine on 
the subject of the Church, which ran counter to the Roman on that point; nays 
under 
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many Roman Catholics, and amongst them the Augustinian opi- 
nions had been widely spread, insomuch that at the end of the 
seventeenth century the Roman Catholics of Holland were appa- 
rently regarded as mostly Jansenists. Their numbers were then 
estimated at 330,000. Amongst them many from France had 
settled. In a Protestant country the efforts of the Jesuits were 
impotent in seeking to raise up open persecution; they used 
other means; they sought to stifle all Jansenism by using the 
authority of Rome against the local ecclesiastical superiors. Let 
but the Roman Catholics of Holland be placed under the direction 
of persons devoted to the policy of the Jesuits and the Court of 
Rome, and then all would be done. 

Holland had formerly belonged to the diocese of Utrecht, a see 
founded by the English missionary St. Willebrord in 696. The 
bishop was a suffragan of the Archbishop of Cologne, whose pro- 
vince comprised most countries from the Weser to the Scheldt. 
Utrecht had been a locality of no small importance in the history 
of the labours of the English missionaries ; it was to them a kind 
of starting point for those further operations which they at length 
carried into most of heathen Germany. 

At the time of the Reformation it was generally found that 
Protestant truth extended most widely in those countries where 
the episcopal sees were but few; it thus became a part of the 
papal] policy to increase the number of prelates by subdividing the 
archiepiscopal provinces and forming new divceses. 

To this end, in 1559, Pope Paul IV. (the Pope under whom 
the Marian persecution in England was carried on) separated 
Holland from the province of Cologne, erecting Utrecht into an 
archbishopric with five suffragans, whose sees were Haarlem, 
‘ Deventer, Leuwarden, Groningen, and Middelburg. 

After the establishment of Protestantism in the seven united 

rovinces which had cast off the Spanish yoke, the archbishops of 

trecht still continued, though under other names, to exercise 
their spiritual authority over the Roman Catholics still in Holland. 
The suffragan bishops ceased to be appointed. 

The two chapters of Utrecht and Haarlem still continued ; and 
the former supplied the vacancies of the archbishopric by election 
from time to time, and, sede vacante, the chapter governed canoni- 
cally by the appointment of vicars-general. 

The archbishops thus elected by the chapter of Utrecht were 
duly confirmed by the Pope, and they bore the nominal title of 





under the safeguard of a Protestant government, they gave effect forthwith to their 
idea. There arose an archiepiscopal church at Utrecht, which held itself to be in 
general Catholic, yet withal absolutely independent of Rome, and waged an incessant 
warfare against the Jesuit ultramontane tendency. —Rankg, b. viii. 
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some bishopric in partibus infidelium ; they were accredited by 
the Pope as his vicars-apostolic in Holland, as well as filling up 
the see of Utrecht. This (as a mere formal point) had to do 
with the jurisdiction exercised by the archbishop in the vacant 
dioceses of his province. 

The Jesuits endeavoured in Holland, as elsewhere, to get 
power and influence into their own hands. They opposed the 
archbishops in many ways, professing that they acted in Holland 
as missionaries dependent only on the Pope and the general of 
their order. While Sasbold-Vosmer administered the diocese of 
Utrecht as vicar-general, sede vacante, they revolted against his 
authority ; they continued their revolt when he was elected and 
consecrated archbishop, under the borrowed title of Archbishop of 
Philippi. They acted still worse in the time of Archbishop 
Rovenius ; and, when questions respecting Jansenism arose, they 
took a place of yet more determined opposition to those prelates 
of Utrecht who maintained the doctrines of grace. 

In 1661 M. de Neercassel was elected by the chapter to the 
vacant see, and consecrated under the title of Bishop of Castoria : 
in many respects he stood in close connection with the persecuted 
Jansenists in France; several of whom, Dr. Arnauld himself for 
one, found in his episcopate a refuge in Holland. 

On his death, in 1686, the two chapters of Utrecht and Haarlem 
jointly chose as his successor M. Van Heussen, whom he had par- 
ticularly desired as his coadjutor. Difficulties, however, were 
raised at Rome. The Jesuits wished the Pope to appoint a 
prelate of their selection ; to this the chapters refused to submit ; 
they reassembled, and forwarded to the Pope the names of three 
others, together with that of M. Van Heussen, leaving to him to 
select one of the four: from this list he chose M. Codde, who 
was consecrated in 1689 as Archbishop of Sebaste. 

The name of this archbishop is often met with in the proceedings 
against the Jansenists, especially in connection with Father 
Quesnel, and others of similar sentiments who had taken refuge 
in Holland. Of course the Jesuits were not idle; Archbishop 
Codde was personally opposed in Holland, and accusations against 
him were transmitted to Rome. The papal court durst not cite 
the archbishop as an accused person; in that case it would have 
been needful to produce three things—the accusers, the charge, 
the witnesses. Rome took another path; Codde was invited to 
Rome,’ and when he arrived he was treacherously detained there 
for three years in defiance of all canonical regulations. He de- 











* Had he declined the invitation he would have immediately been charged with 
contumacy 
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manded to know who were his accusers; but this demand was in 
vain. When in ecclesiastical proceedings strict forms of justice 
are set aside under the pretence of paternal dealing, brotherly in- 
vestigation, and the like, then the door is opened for almost any 
kind of dishonesty and tyranny; the maxim of law, Potior est 
conditio negantis, is reversed, and the accused or calumniated 
party has to prove his innocence, instead of the accusers having, 
as required by every law divine (Matt. xviii. 16; 2 Cor. xiii. 1; 
1 Tim. v. 19; Deut. xvii. 6), civil and canon, to prove every 
allegation by sufficient testimony.* 

The detention of Archbishop Codde at Rome was simply a 
means of crushing the Church of Utrecht, and bringing it entirely 
into the hands of the Pope and the Jesuits. ‘The Pope appointed 
Theodore de Cock Vicar-Apostolic in Holland instead of Arch- 
bishop Codde: this prelate then, finding all his tarrying at Rome 
had been useless, made his escape and returned to Holland. 

In his absence the Jesuits had not been idle; they had intro- 
duced a schism which has continued: many of the Roman Ca- 
tholics in Holland had joiaed the Jesuit and papal party, and 
from that time they have opposed the Jansenist prelates. Arch- 
bishop Codde endeavoured to move Pope Clement XI., but this 
was of course in vain. He was still archbishop of the see of 
Utrecht, although no longer the vicar-general of the Pope. 
Believing, however, that he was personally the object of attack, 
and that the Church of Utrecht might still enjoy tranquillity if he 
were to withdraw, he took this step, allowing the chapters of 
Utrecht and Haarlem to appoint vicars-general to administer the 
government in his stead. ‘The papal nuncio at Cologne, Piazza, 
however announced that he had received the commission from the 
Pope to exercise this authority. Against this claim the chapters 
appealed and protested. 

At the death of Archbishop Codde, in 1710, it devolved on the 
chapters to elect a successor; this step, however, was not taken at 
once, because they still endeavoured, without compromise, to 
arrange the differences with the Court of Rome; they also saw, 
probably, that there were no means at that time of obtaining 
consecration for the archbishop whom they might elect. They 
continued, therefore, to appoint vicars-general ; and, finding it 
hopeless to obtain a hearing at Rome, the chapter of Utrecht, in 
May, 1719, appealed to the next general council that might be 
held, and soon after the chapter of Haarlem took the same step. 





* «It was the policy of the Cardinal to lay aside the strict forms of justice, which 
afford protection to the accused, and to treat the matter as an affair of administration 
between a superior and his inferior ;—a convenient method, as it leaves the fullest 
scope to the exercise of arbitrary power.’— MERLE (D’AuBIGNE), Hist. Ref, i. 456. 
Meanwhile 
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Meanwhile the canonical rights of the two chapters had been 
recognized by many in the Church of Rome in high station and 
consideration. The growing opposition to the wickedness of the 
Jesuits, and the issuing of the bull Unigenitus, which so many 
would not receive because it contradicts some of the first principles 
of Christian verity, led to much sympathy for those who held 
Jansenist sentiments. 

At length the chapter of Utrecht took more decided steps. On 
the death of Clement XI. they hoped that his successor, Innocent 
XIII, would do them justice, and take a different course from his 
predecessor. They wrote to him on the 11th of June, 1721, 
requesting that uo difficulties might be thrown in the way of their 
electing a person so as canonically to fill the vacant see. ‘To this 
letter they received no reply, and when they wrote again, Sep- 
tember 30, 1722, the same judicious silence was maintained. 
The chapter, thus left without any reply from Rome, determined 
to proceed to a canonical appointment; accordingly, April 27, 
1723, Cornelius Steenhoven was elected Archbishop of Utrecht. 
The chapter and the archbishop elect both wrote to the Pope to 
notify the appointment, and to pray for his confirmation. These 
letters, as well as two more which the chapter subsequently sent, 
remained unanswered. The chapter then addressed a circular 
letter to all the bishops, and especially to those in neighbouring 
dioceses, on whom the responsibility of consecration devolved in 
accordance with ancient canons. ‘They also addressed the con- 
clave of cardinals assembled for the election of a new Pope after 
the death of Innocent XIIJ.; of this some notice was taken, for 
Spinelli, the internuncio at Brussels, published a letter prohibiting 
the neighbouring bishops from taking a part in consecrating the 
archbishop elect. 

After the conclave had chosen Benedict XIII. as Pope, the 
chapter of Utrecht wrote to him in August, 1724: they in vain 
waited for an answer for more than three months. 

Confirmation from Rome, and consecration at the hands of 
neighbouring bishops, had been sought alike fruitlessly ; and, as 
the chapter deemed succession indispensable to the maintenance of 
the Church, they applied to the Bishop of Babylon in partibus, 
Dominic Var.et, who, after having been driven unjustly and in- 
formally from the sphere where he had exercised his episcopal 
functions as a vicar-apostolic, had taken refuge in Holland ; in 
that country he was highly esteemed, and well known as an 
upholder of those Christian verities which were contradicted by 
the fatal bull Unigenitus. This appears to have been the ground 
of his persecution by the Court of Rome. 

The Bishop of Babylon complied with the request, and — 
crate 
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erated Archbishop Steenhoven in his own chapel at Amsterdam, 
October 15, 1724. All the parties concerned formally wrote to 
the Pope to notify to him what had been done: the papal court 
at length broke silence, and issued three damnatory and excom- 
municatory briefs. 

Archbishop Steenhoven continued to occupy the see of Utrecht 
for but a very short time; he only lived to protest against the 
brief issued by the Pope, and to appeal to a future general council. 
After his death, April 3, 1725, the chapter elected Johannes 
Cornelius Barchman Wuytiers, who had been one of the vicars- 
general sede vacante. After the same notifications as had been 
given on a former occasion, the archbishop elect was consecrated 
by the Bishop of Babylon, a step which was followed, as before, 
by a condemnatory brief from the Pope. This led to new appeals 
to the next general council, and especially to a declaration of the 
Bishop of Babylon, vindicating his proceedings in perpetuating 
the episcopal order in Holland, and in consecrating alone without 
a papal authority for that purpose. He also solemnly appealed 
against the bull Unigenitus, and against the act of suspension 
promulgated against himself, which bore the name of the Bishop 
of Ispahan.® Archbishop Barchman and his clergy also formally 
appealed against the-bull Unigenitus. 

This new archbishop received letters of communion from many 
bishops ; of these, more than a hundred are preserved in the 
archives of the church at Utrecht. His opposition to the pro- 
ceeding of the Jesuits, in enforcing the bull Unigenitus, made 
many prelates feel that they and he had an important cause in 
common. The Jesuits made Archbishop Barchman an object of 
their especial attack, and to him it is no small testimony that he 
was so opposed by such men. 

We may pass by the details of a miracle said to have been 
wrought by this archbishop, in healing a young woman at Am- 
sterdam in 1727. We need only remmark—first, that the faith 
is stated to have been in the person healed, and the archbishop 
was only passive in the transaction; second, that her desire was, 
not that she might be freed from her distressing maladies, so 
much as that there might be a divine attestation to the cause of 
the archbishop, and his appeal against the doctrines of the bull 
Unigenitus ; third, that the miracle was believed by Protestants, 
as well as by others. Of the cne hundred and sixty attesting 
witnesses, thirty were Protestants. 

This archbishop regulated the seminary at Amersfoort for the 





> How strange it is to meet with the names of these Asiatic prelates, in connection 
with proceedings in Holland, 
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training of priests; the Bible and biblical instruction form an 
important part in the course of study. He published a charge in 
1730, condemnatory of the legend of Pope Gregory VII. : this, 
of course, would be considered as a new offence in the eyes of the 
court of Rome. 

In 1733 Archbishop Barchman died, aged forty-one years. 
The chapter shortly after elected M. Vander Croon, who (after 
notifications to Rome as before) was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Babylon. This step was, of course, followed by an excommuni- 
cation, which has this peculiarity—that it assumes as true a 
notorious error, that the chapter of Utrecht had become extinct, 
and therefore it could not elect. 

The new archbishop, seeing the obstinacy of the Court of 
Rome, judged that it would be needful to re-establish the suffragan 
bishoprics of the province of Utrecht, in order that the su¢cession 
of prelates might become possible. He died, however, in 1739, 
without carrying this step into execution. 

Archbishop Meindaarts, who succeeded him, was consecrated, as 
before, by the Bishop of Babylon; and after the death of his con- 
secrator (who had thus singularly perpetuated episcopacy in Hol- 
land), he himself restored the suffragan see of Haarlem in 1742, 
and that of Deventer in 1758. 

An account of these proceedings was transmitted by Archbishop 
Meindaarts to Pope Benedict X{V. In this he shows what the 
conduct of the Jesuits had been in opposing the Church of Utrecht, 
because of its attachment to the doctrines of St. Augustine, and 
its horror at the corrupted morality of the Jesuits. 

The archbishop and his two suffragans, with several priests, 
held in September, 1763, the council of Utrecht, for the consoli- 
dation of ecclesiastical doctrine and discipline. 

After occupying the see for twenty-eight years, Archbishop 
Meindaarts died in 1767. His successor was Van Nieuwen 
Huysen, consecrated at the beginning of the following year by 
the two suffragans of his province. A fresh excommunication 
against all three followed, of course, from the Jesuitically-inclined 
Pope Clement XIII. 

On the death of Archbishop Van Nieuwen Huysen in 1797, 
Van Rhin was elected to succeed him, and, occupied as Pope Pius 
VI. then was, in consequence of the condition of Italy, he never- 
theless issued a brief of excommunication. Pius VII. took similar 
steps in an early part of his pontificate, when Archbishop Van 
__ filled up the two suffragan sees which had become vacant by 

eath. 

In 1808 Archbishop Van Rhin died; and just as the chapter of 
Utrecht was on the point of proceeding to elect a ne 
the 
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the minister of Louis Buonaparte, then King of Holland, inter- 
posed a prohibition ‘until the organization of public worship in 
the kingdom of Holland.’ The chapter then appointed vicars- 
ey Gilbert de Jong, Bishop of Deventer, and Willibrord 

an Os, president of the seminary of Amersfoort. ‘lhe chapter 
in vain applied for permission to proceed to a canonical election. 
It was evident that King Louis was planning to fill the vacant 
sees by prelates of his own nomination, just as the civil power 
ordinarily appoints in most Roman Catholic countries. After 
Napoleon had incorporated Holland into his empire, the chapter 
took occasion, on his visit to Utrecht, October 6, 1811, to repre- 
sent the condition in which affairs stood. He gave a very definite 
reply, that he intended to nominate all the bishops of Holland 
himself (as he did in France), and that he would arrange with 
the Pope to that end. Napoleon, it should be remembered, was 
at this very time excommunicated by the Pope! As the Bishop of 
Haarlem had died in 1810, the succession depended wholly on the 
life of the Bishop of Deventer, De Jong: the death of this pre- 
late would have extinguished all means of filling the sees, except 
through an accommodation with the Pope. For this apparently 
Napoleon waited. 

As soon, however, as the French usurpation over Holland 
terminated, the chapter of Utrecht elected the vicar-general, 
Willibrord Van Os, to fill the archbishopric: he was consecrated 
by the Bishop of Deventer on the 24th of April, 1814.4 On this 
occasion, Pius VII. fulminated a new brief of excommunication. 

The new archbishop soon supplied the vacancy in the see of 
Haarlem, by the appointment and consecration of Johannes Bon ; 
through the influence of Cardinal Ercole Gonsalvi, the Pope’s 
secretary of state, this new bishop was not excommunicated. ‘This 
was a remarkable exception to the course which Rome took on 
these occasions. 





© This is a fact worthy of notice. It is in vain for Romanists to talk grandilo- 
quently about their bishops being elected by the clergy and instituted by the Pope ; 
election is now a strange and rare thing. In a concordat, such for instance as that 
entered into by Pius VII. with Napoleon Buonaparte, the appointment is absolutely 
given to the civil power; and though the act of canonical institution must be the 
Pope’s, yet he virtually conceded the right of rejecting the person so nominated ; he 
thus became the mere instrument of the civil power. The papal court is willing to 
take a place of abject servility, so different from the pretensions of Gregory VII. 
or Innocent III., in order to accomplish its own ends the more surely. Te will 
make no doctrinal concession, but anything else may be arranged on a system of 
expediency. They apply this same system of eXpediency to their mode of treating 
heretics : if the heretics be so numerous that it would be unsafe to persecute them, 
then they are permitted to abstain for the present. We live under one of these 
intervals, 

4 It is instructive to see what a different thing was religious liberty under Napo- 
leon from that enjoyed under Protestant rule. 
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In 1824 Gilbert de Jong, Bishop of Deventer, through whom 
the succession had been continued, died; and before William 
Vet, his appointed successor, had been consecrated, Archbishop 
Van Os also deceased, February 28, 1825, at the age of eighty- 
one years. 

Bishop Bon, of Haarlem, was thus left the onl prelate in the 
Dutch sees, and his first care was to consecrate \ illiam Vet to 
fill the bishopric of Deventer. The chapter of Utrecht named 
Johannes Van Santen vicar-general of the diocese, and June 14, 
1825, they elected him Archbishop of Utrecht; he was conse- 
erated by Bishop Bon, assisted by Bishop Vet; Cornelius de 
Jong, dean of the chapter of Utrecht, being regarded as repre- 
senting a third bishop, so as in some sort to meet canonical 
regulations.® 

Although Bishop Bon had not been excommunicated by the 
Pope at his own consecration, yet these new proceedings brought 
forth new denunciations from ai ; the ancient animus, as well 
as the modus operandi, continued the same. 

As a specimen of the excommunicatory denunciations, we ma 
insert that which was fulminated against William Vet, Bishop of 
Deventer :— 


‘To our very dear children, the Catholics residing in Holland, 
Leo XII. Pope, health and the apostolic benediction. 

‘ Long has the Catholic Church been troubled by the schism of 
Utrecht. What is there that the Supreme Pontiffs, our predecessors, 
have not done to remedy this pernicious evil? But, by the inscrutable 
judgment of God, they have not succeeded, either by salutary counsel 
or by their respectful exhortations, nor yet by the threat and the appli- 
cation of canonical penalties, in bringing back into the way of salvation 
men who have been blinded, and in recalling them to the bosom of their 
mother, the holy Church. 

‘ William Vet, who dares to call himself Bishop of Deventer, and 
who has had the hardihood to inform us of his election and consecra- 
tion, in a letter which he wrote us on the thirteenth of June last, has 
© In the narrative of the succession of the Archbishops of Utrecht, it repeatedly 
occurs that even one prelate alone consecrated, who considered that he was justified 
in doing this by the ‘necessity of the case.’ The canonical number of bishops to 
act in consecrating is three ; if, however, there be not this number, an irregularity 
merely is incurred: ‘ fieri non debet, factum valet.’ When Bishop Lucifer, of 

Yagliari, alone consecrated Paulinus to the see of Antioch, although the act was 
deemed highly reprehensible (on various accounts), yet it was not doubted that 
Paulinus was thus made a real bishop. It is useless to search for directions in 
Scripture on the subject, for the subject is one on which the Scripture gives no 
directions. 

In excommunicating the bishops of Holland, the Pope never denies that they had 
been consecrated as such, although he denies the validity of their election: he sus- 
pends them from exercising their functions as bishops: he similarly recognizes the 
orders which they confer, by interdicting those whom they have ordained from 
using their functions. 
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given us a recent example of such determined obstinacy. His letter, 
it is true, is filled with honey, and avows respect and obedience 
towards us; but this same letter instructs us, also, how we should 
regard these feigned and long worn-out flatteries: for William shows 
himself involved in the same errors, opposed with the same obstinacy 
to the holy canons, and, in one word, defiled with all the pollutions 
with which his fellow-schismatics of Utrecht have been covered from 
the beginning. William, however, has not been afraid of setting them 
forth as full of innocence and exempt from wrong, and he has even 
pronounced eulogiums on them. 

‘Since, therefore, William differs in nothing from those whom 
our predecessors, after having exhausted the resources of their pater- 
nal tenderness, rightly believed they ought to punish, we, treading 
in their honourable footsteps, have resolved to cause him to feel the 
same censures; for we would not, dearly beloved children, that any 
one of you (in the midst of whom the schism of Utrecht insinuates 
itself, and lamentably devours souls), deceived by the illusions of these 
impostors, should follow them as good pastors, and should receive the 
deceitful voice of wolves that assume sheep’s clothing, the more easily 
to desolate, carry off, and slay the flock. 

‘ Thus, then, we decree, by the apostolic authority wherewith we 
are invested, and we declare, that the election of William Vet to the 
see of Deventer is illicit, null, and void, and that his consecration is 
unlawful and sacrilegious. We EXCOMMUNICATE and ANATHEMATIZE 
the above-named William, and all those who have taken a part in his 
culpable election, and who have concurred by their authority, care, con- 
sent, or advice, whether to his election or his consecration. 

‘ We decide, declare, and decree that they are separated from the 
communion of the Church as schismatics, and that as such they must 
be avoided ; and further, that the said William is suspended from the 
exercise of the rights and functions which belong to the order of 
bishops; and we interdict him under the penalty of incurring excom- 
munication ipso facto, and without any other declaration, from making 
the holy chrism, conferring the sacrament of confirmation, conferring 
orders, or doing any other acts proper to the order of bishops: farther 
declaring null and-void to all intents and purposes, all and singular the 
acts which he may have the hardihood to undertake. 

* Let those, who have received ecclesiastical orders from him, know 
that they are bound by suspension, and that they incur irregularity 
should they exercise the functions of the orders which they have 
received. 

* It is with regret and much sorrow that we lay these penalties on 
the guilty. Oh! if they were themselves struck, and plunged into 
sorrow by our decree—if they should weep and repent, what joy should 
we not feel? ‘What tears of joy would a conversion so much desired 
draw forth from our eyes! With what transport should we embrace 
these children returning to their father! What thanksgivings should 
we render to the God of mercy! We daily seek from him, in ardent 
prayers, that he would grant this consolation to us and to all the 
Church, 
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Church. Do the same, dearly beloved children—you, whose invincible 
faith and indestructible union with the holy apostolic see, the centre of 
orthodox unity, we so justly know and commend, To assist you to fulfil 
more willingly, more fully, and more joyfully, this duty of evangelic 
charity, we affectionately bestow on you the apostolic benediction. 

‘Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, under the seal of the fisherman, 
the 19th (query, 25th) of August, 1825, in the second year of our 
Pontificate.’‘ 


Such was the form of the Papal censure, as used against any 
of the prelates of Holland; the only change made from time 
to time related to the circumstantial points, such as dates and 
names. 

The yearnings of heart which the Pope expresses are among 
the frequent instruments of ecclesiastical tyranny; they are in 
themselves holy and gracious words, but which have been 
habitually used by those who have falsely assumed to themselves 
the place of Diotrephes (3 John, 9, 10), and have themselves 
been the causes of divisions and offences (Rom. xvi. 17). 





* The Pope in the opening paragraph speaks of the schism of Utrecht having long 
‘ troubled the Catholic Church.’ Ahab also charged Elijah the prophet with troubling 
Israel. But, indeed, the Romish church has found the Jansenists a sore thorn in 
their sides. Thus did Dr. Wiseman (now a cardinal and archbishop in the Romish 
church) preach at Clapham, on Friday, Aug. 2, 1850 :—‘St. Alphonsus was necessary 
for an age when all things were infected with a JANSENISTIC spirit—when confession 
was made repulsive and difficult, instead of persons being drawn to it as the balm 
of a wounded spirit....... Persons now-a-days can happily have no experience of 
what confession was before St. Alphonsus—what a harsh and bitter thing J ANSENISM 
had made it, and how severe were the external penances enjoined. He has so changed 
the face of the Church [can she then be semper eadem?), that now there is perhaps not 
a theological school in the world which would care to give its students any treatise 
of moral theology opposed to the spirit of St. Alphonso, gentle to past sins, severe to 
the occasion of them.’ 

How, then, had Jansenism modified confession? St. Cyran and Dr, Arnauld 
taught the necessity of real heartfelt penitence before God, sorrow for having 
offended Him. They maintained that confession of sin to a priest was utterly in 
vain, so long as the heurt was determined to go on in the same sins. Of course 
this was a harsh doctrine to those who held that sorrow for having offended God 
was needless, and that a man might be saved (his sins being removed by priestly 
absolution) ‘ without having once loved God in his life.’ 

This St. Alphonso Liguori, who softened all this, was canonized in 1839. The 
acts of his canonization certify that there was ‘ nothing censurable in anything that 
St. Alphonso Liguori had written.’ 

These writings, however, especially his ‘moral theology,’ soften down six in such 
a way as to deaden the conscience. All true ideas of the sin of lying, theft, and 
other gross vices, are rooted out. In his approved writings he continually cites as 
authorities Lessius, Sanchez, Vasyuez, Suarez, and others of the immoral casuists 
whom Pascal exposed in his Letires Provinciales. It is marvellous that the modern 
Romish authorities should bring these very dogmas anew into light: they must pre- 
sume that Pascal and the Jansenists are forgotten. . 

On their own principles of immorality they can deny all these allegations, even 
though we have them in their own books printed before our eyes. However, ‘God 
is not mocked,’ and His word has declared of the heavenly city, that ‘ without are 
liars . . .and whosoever loveth and maketh a lie.’ 
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It was a singular proceeding to excommunicate and anathematize 
Bishop Vet first, and then to threaten him with excommunication 
if he did certain acts. It is like menacing with death a man 
already slain. 

In reply to the allegations of this brief against the Prelates of 
Holland, it was answered :— 


‘ With what have our predecessors been charged ? 

‘ History teaches us :— 

‘Ist. That they would not subscribe the formulary of Alexander 
VII. against Jansenius. 

‘ 2nd. That they would not receive the constitution Unigenitus of 
Clement XJ. against Father Quesnel. 

‘ 8rd. That they would not consent to the destruction of their 
Church, but have perpetuated the episcopate in the United Provinces 
of Holland. 

* This is what the brief does not express distinctly, and this is what 
it contains implicitly. 

‘ The Bishops of Holland have victoriously replied to these pretended 
complaints, 

‘ As to the first article, they have said that it is solely through ten- 
derness of conscience that they and their clergy have not been willing, 
and still are not willing, to affirm with imprecation that five propo- 
sitions are in the Augustinus of Jansenius, Bishop of Ypres; since 
after having read that work they are not found there; and neverthe- 
less that they have always offered to condemn these five propositions, 
making the distinction of ‘ fact ” and “ right.” 

‘ As to the second article, they state that it is from attachment to 
the Christian faith that they have not been willing, and that they still 
are not willing to receive the constitution “‘ Unigenitus ;” because the 
one hundred and one propositions which this bull condemns, as ex- 
tracted from the Réflexions Morales of Father Quesnel, belong to the 
sacred deposit of the Faith, and this would be compromised were we 
to receive a bull which visibly condemns the faith of the Church, the 
language of holy Fathers, and tradition. 

‘ As to the third article, they say that in perpetuating the episcopate 
in Holland, the Chapter of this country have only done, and still do, 
what was always done in the Church during the first fifteen centuries : 
when bishops were nominated by the clergy and the people, ordained 
by the bishops of the ecclesiastical provinces, and instituted by the 
metropolitan.’ 


When the Pope, January 13th, 1826, excommunicated Arch- 
bishop Van Santen, he, with his two suffragan bishops, issued a 
circular ‘To all the Bishops of the Catholic Church,’ intreating 
them to seek to bring the Pope to another course of action. They 
also addressed a declaration to all Catholics, clerical and lay, 
reciting the mode in which they had been treated, and renewing 
their appeal to a future General Couneil. 


In 
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In this declaration they gave an account of the intercourse 
in 1823, which Archbishop Van Os and his suffragans sought 
to hold with Monsignor Nazalli, who had been sent by the 
Pope into Holland to arrange, if possible, the terms of a Con- 
cordat with the Protestant King who then ruled both Holland 
and Belgium. 

The archbishop, then eighty years of age, with the two other 
bishops, went to the Hague, and requested an audience of the 
Nuncio. They made an application by letter, but the only reply 
was a preliminary demand tht they should blindly and absolutely 
submit themselves to the Pope. Farther correspondence followed, 
but still no interview was granted, At length two of the Jansenist 
clergy had an interview with Belli, the secretary to the Nuncio ; 
this led to a new demand as to what the Papal authorities re- 
quired them to subscribe; the terms were made yet more 
strong :— 


‘I, the undersigned, declare that I submit myself to the apostolic 
constitution of Pope Innocent X., dated May 31st, 1653, as well as to 
the constitution of Pope Alexander VII., dated October 16, 1656 ; 
also to the constitution of Clement XI., which commences with these 
words: Vineam Domini Sabaoth, dated July 16th, 1705. I reject 
and condemn with my whole heart the five propositions extracted from 
the book of Cornelius Jansenius, in the sense intended by the author, 
the same in which the Holy See has itself condemned them in the 
above-named constitutions. I farther submit myself, without any dis- 
tinction, mental qualification, or explanation, to the constitution of 
Clement XI., dated September 8th, 1713, beginning with the word 
Unigenitus. Iaccept it purely and simply, and thereto I swear :—So 
help me God and this holy Gospel.’ 


These terms could not be accepted, and, of course, the Papal 
authorities would modify nothing ; and the Jansenist clergy plainly 
told them ‘ that they had learned by instances drawn from eccle- 
siastical history, such as those of Popes Stephen VII., Sergius 
ILl., Gregory i. John XXII, and some others, how true was 
the testimony thus expressed by Pope Adrian VI.: IJ¢ is certain 
that the Pope is fallible* even in a matter of faith, when he sustains 
heresy by decree or command : for many of the Popes of Rome have 
been heretics.’ 

Belli only insisted on implicit submission, confirmed by an oath 
that they believed certain things which the secretary, the nuncio, 
and the Pope all Anew full well that they did not believe. And 





8 Here is a difficulty for a maintainer of papal infallibility :—Assumed—that the 
Pope is infallible,—then Adrian VI. was infallible ;—but he taught that the Pope is 
fallible. Perhaps, then, we may conclude that, on papal authority, it is infallibly 
true that the Pope is fallible. 


yet 
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7 the only thing that Rome sought from them was perjured 
ypocrisy. 

As to the bull Unigenitus, they could well reply that this very 
bull had not been received in Belgium so long as it continued 
under the Austrian rule ; and that much as the Jesuits had la- 
boured, they had failed even yet in obtaining that it should be 
received as authoritative amongst al/ Roman Catholics. 

The demands made on the Bishops of Holland by the Secretary 
of the Nuncio Nazalli had the effect of showing the Protestant 
King of Holland that no Concordat with the Pope would be prac- 
ticable which involved the submission of the Jansenists to such 
claims. These proceedings also led to almost as much recog- 
nition of the Jansenist bishops by the Government as the Roman 
Catholic prelates of Belgium received. 

The declaration to all Catholics ends with a solemn appeal 
from the bulls of Pope Leo XII., from all similar briefs, from the 
penal sentences thus expressed, as unlawful, unjust, null, and 
void ; they farther appealed from all the acts of injustice (which 
they had recited), and from each one in particular already exer- 
cised or yet to be exercised towards them, TO THE NEXT GENERAL 
CounciL, lawfully convoked, to which they might have free 
access: ‘commending (they say) our persons, our state, and our 
rights to the Divine protection, to that of the universal Church, 
and of the said General Council; and reserving to ourselves the 
right of renewing such an appeal at such place and time, and be- 
fore such an authority, as we shall judge to be fitting.’ 

Thus ended the transactions with Romish authorities at the 
commencement of the episcopacy of the present Archbishop of 
Utrecht ; of course Rome has not withdrawn her demands since ; 
and as to the General Council, to which the appeal is reserved, we 
my, probably wait ad calendas Grecas. 

he following has been the order of the Archbishops of Utrecht 
from the time of the rupture with Pope Clement XI. :— 

Cope, consecrated February 6, 1689, under the title of 
Archbishop of Sebaste ; died 1710. 

Sedis vacatio, 1710-23. 

STEENHOVEN, elected April 27, 1723; consecrated October 15, 
1724; died April 3, 1725. 

Barcuman, elected May 15, 1725; consecrated September 
30, 1725; died May 13, 1733. 

VanvER-Croon, elected July 22, 1733; consecrated October 
28, 1734; died January 4, 1739. 

Mernpaarts, consecrated October 18, 1739. [These four 
archbishops were all consecrated by Varlet, Bishop of Babylon. ] 
Archbishop Meindaarts restores the bishopric of Haarlem, aie 
an 
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and that of Deventer, 1758; holds the Council of Utrecht 1763 ; 
dies October 31, 1767. 

Van Nieuwen Houysev, elected November 19, 1767; conse- 
crated February 7, 1768, by the Bishops of Haarlem and De- 
venter ; died April 14th, 1797. 

Van Rann, consecrated July 5, 1797, by the two suffragans ; 
died June 24, 1808. 

Sedis Vacatio, 1808-14. 

Van Os, elected February 10, 1814; consecrated April 24, 
1814, by Gilbert de Jong, Bishop of Deventer (the only surviving 
Dutch Bishop) ; died February 28, 1825. 

Van Santen, elected June 14, 1825 ; consecrated November 
15, 1825, by the two suffragans. 





Such is a brief outline of the external framework of the 
Church of the Jansenists in Holland ; the form in which their 
existence has been maintained for a century and a half. 

There are many reflections which must occur to a Protestant 
reader. Had the \ et really rejected the vain idea of union 
with Rome, how much more light might they not have received 
from the word of God; had they really examined what claim 
Rome has on their consciences, might it not have freed them from 
holding doctrines, and perpetuating observances, which can hardly 
by any mode of argumentation be so explained away as not to 
clash with the Gospel of Christ ? 

It is not undervaluing the light possessed by the Jansenists, 
nor is it depreciating their sufferings and trials, when we feel and 
express ay ary that they did not take a further stand; and when 
they saw that Rome was utterly fallible in points of faith, they 
did not boldly and at once renounce all her claims. ‘ No lie is of 
the truth.’ 

We may thus reflect and thus ponder the path of the Jansen- 
ists ; and may we not, in doing this, humbly inquire whether the 
superior light possessed by Protestants has been as truly followed, 
and whether we have as steadfastly acted on the measure of truth 
which God has vouchsafed to us. Whatever we see of practical 
inconsistency in the Jansenists may instruct us, and may teach us 
how gentle we should be in our judgments of those in whom there 
may appear to be contradictions blended. Many Christians hold 
firmly the precious truths of the Gospe lof Christ, and yet from 
a reverence for authority may mentally hold not a few things 
which contradict those very truths. There will be a day for the 

ople of Christ, when they shall see the truth of God in its 

ulness together—when they shall know even as they are known. 
§ III. 
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§ III.—A VISIT TO ARCHBISHOP VAN SANTEN, 
OF UTRECHT. 


[The following Notes of a Visit paid to the Archbishop of Utrecht in September, 
1850, may be considered a suitable Supplement to the previous account of the 
Jansenists, as furnishing recent intelligence. ] 


In visiting Utrecht I particularly wished to obtain some in- 
formation with regard to the Jansenists, who have their archiepis- 
copal see in that city. The measure of knowledge in England 
respecting actual existing Jansenists is but meagre; and in fact 
not a few who have some acquaintance with the labours and per- 
secutions of the Port Royalists are wholly unaware that any 
Jansenists still exist. 

I informed Professor Royaards of my desire to see something 
of the Jansenists, and he gave me a note of introduction to Jo- 
hannes van Santen, their present Archbishop of Utrecht, of whom 
he spoke in high terms as an excellent and truly Christian old man. 

The same evening I went to the abode of the archbishop. I 
found him a kind, cuurteous gentleman, nearly seventy-eight 
years old; and he seemed pleased at finding that any in England 
took an interest in the history of the Jansenists, their testimony, 
trials, and persecutions. 

We conversed on various particulars connected with their his- 
tory, especially from the time of the condemnation of the writings 
of Quesnel by the bull ‘ Unigenitus,’ a step on the part of Pope 
Clement XI. which separated the Jansenists doctrinally from 
Rome more definitely than before. 

The name of Jansenist is not one which they themselves ac- 
knowledge, although they do not consider that it implies any 
reproach ; they regard themselves, however, as holding the doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church, as set forth in the writings of St. 
Augustine, and which the Church of Rome once maintained in 
opposition to Pelagian and semi-Pelagian errors. 

The old archbishop was earnest in speaking of the importance 
of the doctrines of grace, for which the Jansenists have suffered 
so much: he seemed deeply to feel that the condition of man, as 
a lost sinner, is such by nature that every step in his recovery, 
from first to last, must be by the free grace of God; that just as 
God in free grace sent His blessed Son into the world to become 
man, and to bear our sins and to die in our stead, so too it is in the 
same grace that the Holy Ghost works on the soul, when dead in 
trespasses and sins, leading it to rely upon the blood of Christ, 
and thus to receive free forgiveness and acceptance. ¢ Efficacious 

grace 
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grace’ was the expression on which he rested, as that which 
stated his feeling and judgment ; it must be grace, that the glory 
of salvation may belong wholly to God ; it must be efficacious, in 
order that it may fully avail in bestowing eternal life on him in 
whom it works. 

How far the doctrines of grace are held in heart and conscience 
by the present Jansenists in general, I had no means of ascer- 
taining ; but with regard to the archbishop himself, it was evident 
that he really felt what he said, and that while he could indeed 
own the inability of man to do anything for his own salvation, he 
knew the blessedness of resting on the testimony which God has 
given concerning his Son. 

The doctrinal points condemned by the bull ‘ Unigenitus’ had, 
in his opinion, only a yet higher importance because they had thus 
been denied at Rome; and he lamented much that they were 
consequently denied in so large a part of Christendom, as this 
must be the case wherever that bull is received, and it appears 
now to be acknowledged amongst Roman Catholics in general. 
Archbishop van Santen gave me some curious accounts of the 
manner in which the authorities at Rome have from time to time 
endeavoured to induce the Jansenists to sign the formulary which 
acknowledges the five propositions to be contained in the Augus- 
tinus of Jansenius, and to receive the bull ‘ Unigenitus.’ 

These efforts seem, of late years, to have been especially made 
during the period when Holland and Belgium were united under 
one monarch, It was then regarded by Rome to be of especial 
importance fully to unite to herself all in the kingdom of the 
Netherlands who were not avowedly Protestants. About twenty- 
three years ago the papal nuncio, Cappucini, a man of no small 
ability and address, came into the Netherlands with full autho- 
rity to regulate everything for the consolidation of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Although the appointment of Archbishop .van Santen had been 
(as usual) followed by a renewed excommunication by Rome, yet 
Cappucini sought to win him just as if no such hostile step had 
been taken. He invited Archbishop van Santen to a conference, 
with which he complied, as professing to accord to the Pope a 
disciplinary headship (at least in the Western Church), although 
he considered him to be in deep doctrinal error. 

In the first conference Cappucini sought to cajole Van Santen 
by much of that kind of smooth flattery which an Italian priest 
knows so well how to use. He spoke much of the unity of the 
Church ; of the deep interest felt at Rome amongst the papal 
authorities on account of the Jansenists ; how they admired their 
firm adhesion to the ‘ Apostolical See,’ in spite of all that had 
occurred 
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occurred in the last two centuries; how their steadfastness was 
only the more admirable in a country like Holland, with Pro- 
testants all around them ; how firm a stand they had made against 
lax casuistry ; and how much he hoped that no real difficulties 
might be found which would cause them to continue in any sense 
separated from the unity of the Catholic body. 

As to Archbishop van Santen, personally, he was told by Cap- 
pucini how much his hopes rested on him, as a person so diligent 
in his attention to every canonical regulation—an attention shown 
(he said) in everything connected with his election, the notification 
to the holy see, his consecration, &c. In fact, the Pope would 
feel that he was quite an upholder of the authority of the Catholic 
Church in the Netherlands if the ‘slight differences’ could be 
arranged. Cappucini also spoke much of his personal qualities, 
his learning, character, and especially prudence, on which (he 
said) the Pope greatly relied as to the settlement and removal of 
every difficulty. Cappucini then appointed a time for another 
conference, which he hoped would be definitive. 

At the second conference Cappucini began by again praising 
Van Santen as a person of extreme ‘regularity’ and prudence. 
He then went on to say that all the differences between the Jan- 
senists and the see of Rome might be reduced to one small point, 
one little thing about which a person of such prudence and regu- 
larity as the archbishop could of course make no difficulty. Van 
Santen perfectly understood what the nuncio meant by the ‘one 
small point,’ and he said, ‘I see what you mean—the formulary.’ 
To this Cappucini was obliged to assent: the ‘one small point’ 
was that which had been the ground of such bitter persecutions 
and cruel sufferings. 

The archbishop of course refused to sign the prescribed formu- 
lary, although the nuncio (who had been stopped in his flattering 
circumlocutions) pressed on him, ‘It is but a form; all that is 
asked is, that you will write your name on a slip of paper, and 
then all will be right.’ Van Santen replied indignantly, * A form 
has a meaning, and I cannot subscribe a document, and confirm it 
by the solemn obligation of an oath, unless I am certain in my con- 
science before God of the rruTu of that to which I put my name.’ 

Tue Nuncro.— But you are bound in your conscience before 
God to acknowledge the authority of the holy father, and as his 
Holiness assures you of the truth of the formulary, that is suffi- 
cient to remove every scruple. Any doubt in your own mind is 
but a private opinion; while, on the other hand, you have the full 
authority of the Church both to instruct you that the formulary 
states what is true, and to require you to acknowledge this un- 
doubted fact.’ 
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Van Santen.—‘I have read the Augustinus of Jansenius 
_ more than once through; I know that the five propositions, as 
condemned, are not contained in that book: how can I then, as 
an honest man and a Christian, subscribe a declaration as true 
which denies a simple fact? I have to do with God and my con- 
science, even if the Pope and the whole Church should be mis- 
informed. As they cannot alter a fact, so they can have no 
authority from God to require me to sign my name to a declara- 
tion which contradicts a fact.’ 

The nuncio then sought to illustrate the Romish idea of sub- 
mission in every respect to the holy see, so as to convince the 
archbishop that he was wrong. In this endeavour he used the 
following illustration :—‘ You see, M. van Santen, that the table 
at which we are sitting is covered with a green cloth. Now, sup- 
posing that the father of a family were to prohibit his children 
absolutely from entering this room, or even looking into it—well, 
but if one of the children were to look in through the key-hole, 
and were thus by disobedience to acquire the knowledge that the 
cloth on the table is green, how then would the case stand? If 
the father were to make out an inventory of the furniture in the 
room, and if he were (whether by mistake or design, it matters 
not) to describe this green cloth as being red; and if he were, on 
the ground of his parental authority, to require each of his chil- 
dren, as relying on their father’s information, to subscribe this 
inventory as perfectly correct, it would not be competent to the 
child who had seen the cloth to act upon the knowledge he had 
gained by disobedience, and to refuse to subscribe the statement 
in which its colour was said to be red. The father had a right 
to forbid his children to look into the room; he had also a right 
to prescribe to his children what they should sign; and no act of 
prior disobedience on the part of any of them could take away 
the obligation of unhesitating compliance.’ 

ARCHBISHOP VAN SANTEN.—‘ You have brought forward a 
curious illustration; but how would you apply it? and how would 
you vindicate, even in,such a case, the subscription to a known 
untruth ?’ 

Carpucint.—‘ There is no untruth at all supposed in the case 
that I have put: the child is absolutely bound to believe his 
parent, and as the only ground he could have for any scruple of 
conscience would be part of his sinful disobedience, he ought to 
say, The command of God requires me to obey my father; I 
must therefore obey him in this point which involves the sacrifice 
of my own opinion ; and as I am bound in duty to God to declare 
my belief that the cloth is red, I may reasonably suppose that my 
eyes were mistaken when I saw it. Perhaps a sunbeam hindered 
me 
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me from seeing the colour correctly, or perhaps, in punishment 
for my disobedience, an optical illusion was sent to deceive me: 
any of these considerations is enough to justify me fully in sub- 
scribing my full belief that the object is really red, and not 
green. 

ARCHBISHOP VAN SANTEN.—‘ But how do you apply the idea 
of knowledge obtained through disobedience to the question of fact 
involved in subscription to the formulary ?’ 

Caprvucini.—‘ Listen, that I may instruct you. You are well 
aware that no theological virtue shines more brightly than implicit 
obedience ; the Holy Scriptures, the fathers and doctors of the 
Church, and the practice of all the saints, so fully commend this 
virtue that there is no need for me to insist on it, at least in con- 
ferring with you. Obedience would require that the work of 
Jansenius, entitled Augustinus, should not be read, since it was 
condemned by the bull of Pope Urban VIII. (Jn eminent?). Any 
knowledge, therefore, which any person now has of the contents of 
that book must have been obtained through a transgression of that 
obedience to which he was bound. No one can have a right to 
know what the book contains any further than as relates to the 
condemned propositions, and that only from the constitution that 
condemns them; you ought therefore, as a submissive child, not 
to insist on acting on the knowledge obtained through disobedi- 
ence, but you should own with humility that in reading the con- 
demned book you may have been mistaken ; nay, that you must 
have been mistaken—that God did not give you clear light when 
you were thus acting in presumption, so that all you have to do is 
to subscribe the formulary purely and simply, and receive the 
blessing which will result from giving up your own will, and thus 
have the satisfaction of restoring the peace of the Church.’ 

ARCHBISHOP VAN SANTEN.—‘ If the peace of the Church be iu 
question, why does the Pope break it’on the ground of a mere 
question of fact? You have already described the subscription as 
a form merely, why then should such importance be attached to a 
mere form?’ 

Caprucitnt.—‘ I have argued the point simply to satisfy your 
scruples, and the illustrations which meme had no other end: I 
cannot suppose that you will obstinately maintain your own 
private opinion, especially when you remember that so many wise 
and learned men are agreed that the five propositions are in 
Jansenius.’ 

ARCHBISHOP VAN SANTEN.—‘ I do not wish to set my judgment 
above that of others ; I only ask, let the five condemned _proposi- 
tions be shown me in Jansenius, and let it be shown that they are 
there stated in the sense in which they were condemned ; that is, 
not 
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not in the sense in which any thing similar is found in the works 
of St. Augustine: you know the formulary goes this length, and 
the Pope never professed to condemn St. Augustine, one of the 
fathers and doctors of the Church; and he could not condemn 
any propositions if they are taken in an orthodox sense, for 
instance, in that of St. Augustine.’ 

Caprucini.— It will not do for me to argue on points which 
only require simple submission: it is easy to misunderstand St. 
Augustine ; and perhaps we should wander from the point if we 
were to inquire into his meaning on these deep subjects.’ 

ARCHBISHOP VAN San'rEN.—‘ But, with regard to the formu- 
lary, it is necessary for me to examine what St. Augustine has 
written, and what is contained in Jansenius; for you call on me 
to declare solemnly, that Jansenius has misrepresented the doctrine 
of St. Augustine: how can I declare this, if I do not know what 
the doctrine is, and whether it has been misrepresented or not?’ 

Cappucinit.— Surely we may compose this slight difference : 
it is only by drawing refined distinctions of the sense in which 
words are taken, that you can object to subscribe. You do not 
know how earnest is the goodwill and sympathy of the Holy Father 
towards you; his paternal heart longs to welcome you as a re- 
turning child: surely you may believe him when he assures you 
that the meaning of certain propositions is that which the Church 
has defined them to be. You do not know in what favour many of 
your sentiments are with the Pope ; for instance, the Church has 
never rejected the doctrine of ‘efficacious grace” which you 
esteem so highly: while this is not condemned, you see how every 
thing may be adjusted by merely your name being affixed toa 
form: a drop of ink and a few seconds would put all right. This 
is all that the Holy Father asks.’ 

ARCHBISHOP VAN SanTen.—‘ Am I then to understand that 
his Holiness asks that in a solemn oath I should call God to 
witness that I do believe what I do not believe; what the Pope 
knows that I do not believe ; what Almighty God, the searcher of 
hearts, knows that I do not believe? Is Catholic unity to be 
maintained by perjury—an awful sin before both God and man ? 
And do you mean to say that if I knowingly commit this crime, 
it will be what the Pope desires and demands ?’ 

Cappucint.— The Holy Father only requires that from you 
which lies in the province of his authority. When the Church 
instructs you what to believe, you are bound to silence all trifling 
scruples.’ . 

ArcuBISHOP VAN SANTEN.—‘ I cannot conceal my INDIGNA- 
TION at your endeavours to make me declare, in the presence of 
Almighty God, that I po believe a point that I do nor believe: 
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a conscience is subject to Him, and, by His aid, I will act in 
is fear. I must continue to refuse to put my name to a formu- 
lary which I reject: my hand must not contradict my heart.’ 

The nuncio felt that this was decisive ; the firmness of the 
archbishop was not to be overcome with sophistries which, even if 
they would pass current at Rome, would be of but little worth 
amongst any who understand what acting in the fear of God is, 
instead of in submission to the Pope. 

Cappucini said no more about the differences being slight, or 
about the Church of Rome not rejecting the doctrine of ‘ effica- 
cious grace ;’ the tone was quite changed. ‘I have patiently 
endeavoured to convince you of your error, and thus by gentle 
means to lead back your wandering steps; I have not, therefore, 
referred to the position in which you already were standing, as 
having been for some time excommunicated by the Church. Your 
consecration as an archbishop is null and void, you are incapable 
of exercising any episcopal authority or jurisdiction; and yet the 
Holy See condescended to treat you as if these things were not 
so, in the cherished hope of restoring a wandering sheep; but, 
alas! all this condescending love has been rejected by your own 
presumption and obstinacy ; and thus the sentence of solemn ex- 
communication, so far from being removed, is only confirmed ; the 
(so-called) consecration which you have received, and the pretended 
orders which you confer, are alike sacrilegious, and all who at all 
communicate with you are themselves schismatical and favourers 
of heresy, or even heretics themselves.» Oh! that you would 
return to the one fold of Christ, out of which is no salvation; that 
you would not urge on to destruction the souls of others as well 
as your own!’ 

Such was Archbishop van Santen’s account of the arguments of 
the Nuncio Cappucini; and then he said to me, ‘I could smile at 
the terrors of excommunication which he thus placed before me, 
having so long known such sentences for as much as they are 
worth, when given forth on such grounds. I thought of the man 
born blind in the Gospel, who was excommunicated for owning 
that Jesus was of God, a sentence which God did not ratify ; 
although it might seem from the law that the priests then had 
greater power than the successors of St. Peter could now claim’ 
(see Deut. xvii. }0—12). 

I asked the archbishop if he were aware that the Commentaries 
of Victorinus had been published at Rome with the full approba- 
tion of the censors of the press. He had not heard of this, and 





h What right-minded person can fail to see the oppressive character of a pro- 
ceeding which makes one individual responsible for the alleged heresy of another ? 
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was much interested in receiving from me some account of the 
manner in which Victorinus states as distinctly as possible the 
doctrines of grace: he agreed with me that it was surprising that 
such commentaries should be published from MSS. in the Vatican, 
at Rome, and (of course) ‘ with approbation.’ Had a Protestant 
or Jansenist put them forth, what would have been heard but 
some outcry of fraud or deception? A cardinal for an editor is a 
good guarantee against all such charges on the part of opposers of 
the doctrines of grace. 

I inquired how the present Jansenists act in the appointment of 
their prelates, and how they now regard the See of Rome. It 
seems that the idea of visible unity is still the bond which links 
them to the Roman Catholic Church, although that church itself 
repudiates the connection. 

On the appointment of a bishop or archbishop they formally 
announce the circumstance to the Pope, praying for a confirmation ; 
but all they receive is a renewed excommunication. 

The archbishop gave me a little book,' containing some account 
of the archbishopric of Utrecht from the time of its severance 
from Rome. This volume is to me an interesting memento of the 
donor, as well as valuable on account of the curious information it 
contains. 

I asked the archbishop how long they intended going on in this 
manner, and whether they ever expected to bring the Pope to a 
different mode of acting, and the Church of Rome to doctrinal 
soundness. To this he answered that he feared that every effort 
would be unavailing, but that still they must hold fast the unity 
of the Church, even if the Pope were never brought to reason. 

I remarked, ‘ What a condition, then, the Church is in; how 
little is there of real unity! for what real unity can the Church 
have except in the truth of God: shall we ever find, then, the 
Church on earth united in truth and holiness, showing forth the 
praise of Christ her Saviour ?’ 

He replied, ‘I think from the Holy Scriptures that there will 
not be a united people of Jesus Christ upon earth until the 
coming of Elijah, and the conversion of the Jews as a nation. 
They are the people who shall glorify Him here: this is my 
opinion.’ 

These words were spoken softly and solemnly, almost whispered 
in my ear. I answered that perhaps I mostly agreed with him, 
but I might not fully comprehend his thoughts. i inquired, * But 





i ¢ Déclaration des Evéques de Hollande, addresée & toute l’Eglise Catholique, et 
Acte d’Appel des Bulles d’Excommunication lancées contre eux par Léon XIL, les 
25 Aoft, 1825, et 13 Janvier, 1826.’ Paris, 1827. 
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do you not think the coming of Elijah will be the event which will 
introduce the second advent of Christ ?’ 

He answered, ‘ Certainly ; for so the Scripture teaches.’ 

I then asked, ‘ But when the Lord Jesus comes again, as is 
promised in the Scripture, what will take place ? Will there be the 
resurrection of all men, the general judgment, and the destruction 
of all things? If so, how can the Jews be a nation on this earth 
glorifying the Lord ?’ 

The archbishop replied with even deeper solemnity, ‘ The Lord 
Jesus Christ shall be glorified on this earth where He once 
suffered ; He is to reign (as it was promised) on the throne of 
His Father David. When He comes, some will rise, there will 
be the resurrection of His people, His faithful ones ; for they shall 
all reign with Him. ‘The Jews will be His people on earth when 
their sins are taken away; but the resurrection of all, and the end 
of all things, will not be till after this reign.’ 

I told him that I quite agreed with him as to these points ; and 
then we looked together at many parts of the prophetic Scriptures ; 
such as Zech. xii. and xiv., as showing that the Jews will be 
brought into extreme suffering when they have gone back to their 
own land in unbelief, and that then the Lord Jesus will come, 
they shall see Him whom they pierced, the spirit of grace and 
supplications shall be poured on them, and they shall know the 
efficacy of the fountain opened for sin and uncleanness in the 
shedding of the blood of Christ. 

Another Scripture at which we looked was 2 Thes. ii., which 
speaks of the manifestation of the Antichrist—a person (as we 
both agreed) who shall reject the name and authority of God and 
of Christ, who shall lead others to do the same, whose power shall 
be at its height when the Lord Jesus shall come for the deliver- 
ance of His people, and the destruction of the oppressor. We 
turned to many passages which show the infidel character of the 
Antichrist ; so that, let corrupted Christianity be as bad as it may, 
here is something worse—something, indeed, for which corrupt 
Christianity may prepare the way, but which goes farther in the 
denial of God. We conversed on the character and actings of 
Rome, as being fully calculated to introduce the Antichrist with 
all the deceivableness of his power, turning men’s minds away 
from the true grace of God and from his Scripture, so as to fit 
them. for the reception of the great result of Satanic agency.* 


We 





k Some may be surprised that I should speak of the Antichrist not as being the 

Papacy, but something far worse. 
It is said in Scripture of the Antichrist, that all shall worship him whose names 
are not written in the Lamb's book of life. Now really it is quite beyond my cre- 
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We spoke also of the consolation of those promises which tell us 
of the coming of Christ, and the heavenly blessedness with him 
which his people will then enjoy. 

After thus referring to many Scriptures, the archbishop, who 
seemed astonished that an English stranger should thus accord 
with his thoughts and feelings, laid hold of my arm with both his 
hands, and earnestly addressed me: ‘ Monsieur ! st vous avez regu 
une telle lumiére de la parole de Dieu sur ces vérités, répandez-la, 
répandez-la dans votre pays, entre vos compatriotes !” 

He then offered to lend me some works, from which he had 
obtained much light on subjects of prophetic truth forty years 
ago. We went into his library, where (ascending a slight ladder 
with eager but tottering steps) he took down from a lofty shelf 
two volumes by the Pere Lambert (printed at Paris in 1806), 
entitled Exposition des Prédications et des Promesses faites & 
l’Eglise pour les derniers temps de la Gentilité. He also lent me 
some volumes by the President Agier, containing expositions of 
prophecy ; but of these he did not speak so highly as he did of 
the works of the Pere Lambert. 

I returned with the volumes, and certainly found not a little 
in them in which I was interested. The views of the Pere Lam- 
bert struck me as much more clear than those of Agier, although 
it was curious to remark, in the works of the latter, that he had 
made extensive use of the writings of Lacunza (otherwise Ben 
Ezra), years before they were introduced to the notice of English 
students of prophecy by Mr. Irving. 

In again visiting the archbishop before My, departure from 
Utrecht, to return his books and to take my leave of him, as I 
thought that he might be interested in learning what views have 





dulity to imagine that there are 1o wicked men around us except Roman Catholics ; 
for so it must be if all except the elect of God own the Papacy. 

I should also be repugnant to admit a theory which would necessarily exclude 
from salvation not only Pascal, Fenelon, Gaspar Contarini, Quesnel, and many others 
who owned the authority of Rome, but also Luther, Melanchthon, Tyndale, and all 
the early reformers, who once had been in that communion. Had the Papacy been 
the Antichrist, none of these could have been saved; for ‘if any man worship the 
beast and his image, the same shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God, and he 
shall be tormented with fire and brimstone.’ 

When France rejected Popery, it was seen and felt that there was a form of evil 
far worse—ATHEISTIC ANARCHY. This is an answer to any who say, What form of 
Antichristianism can be worse than Popery? I ask, Are we to learn nothing from 
the lessons which God brings before the eyes of men? It is not sixty years since 
our fathers had this terrible display of evil before them, and is it possible that it 
has been already forgotten ? 

I do not palliate Popery ; but, with all its evils, some have been saved within its 
nominal sale Antichristianism, on the contrary, leads all its votaries to inevitable 
destruction. Popery may do much in carrying out forms of iniquity, which will at 
length issue in the rejection of God and of Christ. There have been ‘ many Anti- 
christs, but ‘ THE Antichrist’ will at length appear in his full infidel power. 
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been put forth by prophetic inquirers in other countries, I took 
with me Pensées sur l’ Apocalypse, par B. W. Newton, a trans- 
lation of an English work." I also gave him an English pamphlet 
of my own on a subject of prophecy ;" although this latter is un- 
intelligible to him, he accepted it, as some of his friends who are 
interested in prophecy know English. 

I then took leave of ‘Archbishop Van Santen, with feelings of 
no common kind. It is interesting to find in very varied circum- 
stances, and with diverse measures of light, those who rest on the 
blood of Christ as the sole ground of their acceptance before God, 
and who trust to His grace alone. It is interesting to meet with 
persons in different paths, learning from the Word of God what 
the hope of the true Church is, the coming of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the gathering together to Him of those who are His 
—the living that shall still remain, and all those who may have 
fallen asleep in the faith of His name. 

This hope can sustain the heart of a believer, while he sees 
from the testimony of the Word how dark will be the anti- 
Christian period, which shall immediately precede the coming of 
Christ ; and this hope can give him joy, when meditating on the 

th and sufferings of any of the sheep of Christ here. The 

rightness of that day will repay all; and then shall all, who, 
through the quickening power of the Holy Ghost, have believed 
in Christ as the Lamb without spot slain for sinners—whatever 
their names: have been among men, whether Protestant, Jansenist,° 
or aught besides—shall be gathered before the throne, one holy 
and happy company, amongst whom shall be no separations, no 
artings—all reflecting the brightness of the glory of Christ their 
Saviour, and all uniting in the song, ‘ Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain !’ 











m Thoughts on the Apocalypse. By B. W. Newton. Nisbet; Berners’ Street, 
London. 

2 The Man of Sin, 2 Thess. ii, Nisbet; Berners’ Street. 

© The following allusion to modern Jansenist schools in France may interest 
some :— 

* We saw one of the “ first fruits” of Allevard [a village near pepe in the 
person of Coquand the barber, a Roman Catholic from his youth up, until within 
the last three years. He received his first light from a bible sold to him by a 
Jansenist from Burgundy... The curés of the Isére call the Jansenists cousins- 
german of the Protestants, &e.’ —Circular of the Foreign Aid Society, November, 
1850, p. 5. 
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THE SEPTUAGINT. 


An Apology for the Septuagint; in which its Claims to Biblical 
and Canonical Authority are briefly vindicated and stated. 
By E. W. Grinrtetp, M.A., Editor of the Hellenistic Greek 
Testament. Pickering: London, 1850. 


WE must confess that we have rarely read a book with less satis- 
faction than this, or with a stronger conviction of the pure and 
pious intentions of the writer. It excited our curiosity to investi- 
gate both the Hebrew text of the Holy Scriptures and the Greek 
version usually called the Septuagint, and to compare the original 


-with the translation. We endeavoured to divest ourselves of all 


current opinions regarding the Greek version, and to search care- 
fully for that which should be acknowledged as the result of 
impartial and independent study. 

A Masoretic Hebrew Bible and a good edition of the Septua- 
gint were all the books thought necessary for the investigation of 
the subject. After comparing Genesis, Exodus, several chapters 
of Leviticus, the Song of Solomon, the book of Esther, several 
Psalms, many chapters of Job and also of the greater and minor 
prophets, we found that our researches had led us to results 
diametrically opposed to those of Mr. Grinfield. It seemed to 
us that if we should concede anything like inspiration to the 
translators of the Greek version, we might also, without any 
hesitation, allow it to Luther, Calvin, the English version, or any 
modern or ancient translation. 

The outward observances which the Lxx.* or Lxx11. men who 
came from Jerusalem to Alexandria paid to current ceremonies, 





® We do not enter into the disputed question whether 70 or 72 came from 
Jerusalem to translate the law, or whether there came any one from Jerusalem 
for that purpose; nor do we find it necessary to inquire whether the book of 
Aristeas reports true facts, or fictions, as several learned men with great proba- 
bility suppose, but we assume the current opinion that Ptolemy Philadelphus had 
sent Aristeas and Andreas to Jerusalem for translators, and that Eleazer the 
high-priest really complied with the king’s desire. : 
Aristeas says, ‘ that the translators observed that it was common with the 
Jews to wash their hands in the sea, and to pray to God before they set to work’ 
(hs 3 os dort aor ois lovdalos, dmovupduevr TH Oaddooy Tas Xeipas, ds dy 
nitavro mps tov @edv). This is a Pharisaic precept; the Pharisees said, ‘ that 
divine names are not allowed to be written without the writer first purifying 
himself, and he must concentrate his thoughts, before writing the divine names, 
with consciousness of their importance; and if it happen that the writer of a 
Pentateuch for the use of the Synagogue did not direct his entire attention to the 
divine names, that copy could not be used, The divine names to which such 
G2 thought 
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of which we are told by Aristeas and his follower Josephus, 
every time they were about translating the laws of Moses, if they 
were also not mere show and display, were at least not the 
necessary means for making themselves worthy to be the instru- 
ments of the Holy Ghost. 

However, Mr. Grinfield says (Apology, p. 2), ‘ whenever a 
version is made by the same authority as the original, it surely 
becomes of equal force and authority.’ It is true, that an Act 
of Parliament translated into the Irish language for the sake of 
the Irish subjects would become of equal force and authority 
with the original English, provided no alteration or modification 
of sense have taken place; but if there were any disagreement 
between the original and the copy, the translated act should have 
no claim of force and authority at all. This sense we deduce 
from the statement in the Apology. But there is no similarity 
between the translated Act of Parliament and the Greek version. 
The latter was not made by the same authority as the original 
Hebrew ; the original Hebrew was made by the immediate in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit; the prophets from Moses to Malachi 
have announced their messages to Israel as mn 3, ‘ words of 
God’ (2 Sam. xxiii. 2, 3; 1 Kings xxii. 16-30) ; but the Greek 
version was made by men weak, liable to mistakes and errors like 
ourselves. ‘The prophets always delivered the words they were 
intrusted with, exactly as they received them by the Holy Spirit, 
neither a single word more nor less (Num. xxiii. 13); but the 
Lxx. were sent by a high-priest, who preferred the favour of a 
king to the sanctified custom of his ancestors, a custom which 
was considered almost as holy as the law itself; for, according to 
the high-priest’s epistle to King Ptolemy, ‘ the Jews never used 
to allow their laws to be translated.’ 

If Moses and the prophets had delivered their messages to 
Israel in Hebrew and in Greek, and we should find both the 
Hebrew and the Greek of exactly corresponding meaning without 
any difference, we should also then be obliged to acknowledge 
the inspiration of this Greek version ; but since this was not the 
case, and we believe that the Greek version was made about 286 
a before Christ, a long time after prophecy had ceased in 

srael, we are not under the obligation of considering the Greek 
version an inspired one. How, indeed, can we reasonably consider 
the Greek version to have been made by the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, since it also differs from the original in many parts, where 
the Hebrew is confirmed by the quotations of our Soden and 
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his apostles? The Greek version abounds in mistakes and errors, 
which cannot reasonably be ascribed to transcribers and copyists, 
but such as came from translators differently educated, differently 
gifted, and had different plans and designs which had influenced 
their translation. Some of those who were intrusted to perform 
such a great task seem to have been by no means adequate to 
their enterprise, understanding neither Hebrew nor Greek suf- 
ficiently : others of them seem to have been perfect masters of 
both the languages they had to handle ; but they wilfully sacrificed 
the text to serve a purpose or an imagination. Thus we see in 
the Greek version, words falsely translated, others substituted, for 
which the translator had no other reason but either to preserve a 
Jewish conceit, to strengthen the esteem for the Jewish nation, 
or to avoid translations from which it might have appeared that 
Jewish legislation was needlessly severe. We doubt not that the 
Greek version we now possess, and commonly called the Septua- 
gint, was made by a large number of differently gifted and 
educated men—perhaps it was, as alleged, made by seventy-two 
men, six from each of the Jewish tribes, for the use of Kin 
Ptolemy’s library; for the difference of style, and the different 
translations of the same words in different parts of the Bible, 
makes it very probable; but we must also conclude from the 
same fact that the translators took but very little care to transmit 
to posterity an exact translation of their law. The fact is, that 
the Jews knew that they translated their holy law for the use of 
a foreign king, who was indeed of a benevolent and liberal mind, 
but nevertheless an idolater, and the usurper of their country ; 
they were also free from any apprehension of being convicted 
of forgery or carelessness, since the original text was not well 
known, if at all, in Alexandria, and the cause was a common one. 
We must also remember the great fact, that it was not the Jews* 
resident in the king’s dominions who longed for a translation of 
the sacred books, ‘ but the king had determined to procure an 
interpretation of the law, and to have it translated from the 
Hebrew into Greek, and to be deposited in his library.” The king 
did not command them to bring him the law, it is true, but the 
complimentary embassy was imposing, and the high-priest, who 
had received so many favours and tokens of regard from the king, 
could not but submit to the wishes of his obliging master.‘ 





© Whether a Greek version ever was read in the Synagogues there exists no 
certain proof; probably not. They were allowed to pray in the Greek language, 
but not to read from any other than a Hebrew Pentateuch in the Synagogue. 

4 But whether the high-priest sent the Hebrew and not a Chaldaic law, we 
¢annot tell with certainty. Philo says several times ‘ that the translation was 
made by the xx. from the Chaldaic language’ (De Vita Mosis, ii. 56-7, Paris 
edit.); and that the translators knew of a Syriac translation of Job, we -~ see 

rom 
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We accuse not the translators of forgery, but of deficiency and 
partiality. They had also prejudices like other men, and pre- 
judices are not so easily laid aside. It is a very common observa- 
tion that when prejudices have taken pace of a man’s mind, 
they become a leading principle in all his views and actions. A 
striking example we see in Philo the Alexandrian Jew. His 
explanations of Scriptural pores are very strange ; sometimes 
as ridiculous as a certain part of the Agadah in the Babylonish 
Talmud. But Philo himself did not perceive it ; his condition as 
an Alexandrian philosopher and a Jew by birth oe him to 
believe that he argued and reasoned just as Moses and the 

rophets did, and, where he was afraid of being misunderstood, 
he adds (Mwséws tori Soyua rovro, odx guov), * It is Moses who 
teaches so, and not we.’ 

Philo was quite sure that he discovered the true way of ex- 
plaining Scripture. 

It might have been the same principle which influenced some 
of the Greek translators. 

If the txx. made their translation from the original Hebrew 
text, it must have been the same which we now have. We are 
forced to acknowledge this, or else we weaken the validity of 
Scripture altogether; and indeed there exists no cogent and 
evident reason to prove that the Hebrew text has ever been cor- 
rupted. We may also appeal to the Jewish history that it was 
the practice of the Jewish nation to read some parts of the Pen- 
tateuch and the Prophets in the holy congregation for the edifi- 
cation of the people, to comfort the sinner and to strengthen the 
weak ; and when the Jews had lost their liberty and their country, 
and had taken refuge in foreign lands, the synagogue still re- 
mained the sole support of their nationality. In the synagogue 
the Jews worshipped God. But they were allowed to iaelie 
and to pray everywhere ; the synagogue aimed not only to offer 
a place for prayers, but the end of the synagogue was the pre- 
servation of the laws, and teaching them to the people; it has 
also not the name neAT ma, ‘house of prayer,’ but 2 
NDID5, ‘ meeting-house,’ cvvaywy7. Every sabbath, and after 
the time of Ezra also every Monday and Thursday, several N¥W"D 
parshioth and MVWODN haphtaroth of the Pentateuch were read, 





from the postscript to Job, ‘ obros épunvedera: ex ris Zvpiaxijs BiBAov. But the 
Syriac Jews probably did not make their first attempt by translating Job; they 
had certainly a translated Pentateuch, and also many of the Psalms for their daily 
rayers. The Talmud mentions still older tions than those of Job; a 


'argum to Esther is mentioned in Megilah, f. 3, and to th 
Vajikra Rabbah, 174, c. . egilah, f. 3, and a Targum e Psalms in 
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and sometimes also explained, and, according to the tradition, 
the reading of the Pentateuch on appointed days of the week is 
an ary sae mace by Moses himself. The practice of it is 
testified by our Lord and his apostles. Josephus mentions the 
same practice, and says that the Jewish legislator ‘ did not suffer 
the guilt of ignorance to go on without punishment, but demon- 
strated the law to be the best and the most necessary instruction 
of all others, permitting the people to leave off their employ- 
ments, and ¢o assemble for the hearing of the law, and learning it 
exactly, and this not once or twice, or oftener, but every ? 
(Cont. Ap. ii. 17). The Jews have ever considered the words 
written in their ‘TJ 7D, ‘ book of the law,’ to be the words 


of God, and they were prohibited either to add to it, or to 
diminish ought from it. It is also a well-known fact that they 
had at all times, and they retain still the same practice, official 
writers, especial priests, who had the care of writing new, and 
correcting the old books for the use of the synagogue. They are 
also not allowed to read from a book in which the smallest letter, 
e.g. * yod, is illegible ; and is it not testified in every page of the 
Jewish history, that the Jews have lost their country and their 
liberty, and have suffered the most shameful reproaches from idol- 
aters, and, alas! also from Christians, only for the observance of 
their law? How many times did enemies waste their land, only 
because they would not break the sabbath? And the emperor 
Caius Caligula had almost destroyed the whole nation, if the 
tribune Cherea had not slain him before he was able to carry out 
his purposes, only because the Jews refused to place his statue 
in their temple,‘ which is forbidden in their law. After the 
Jews returned from the Babylonish captivity, and the temple was 
so far restored as to bring sacrifices there, ‘ Ezra rent his garment 
and his mantle, and plucked off the hair of his head and his beard, 
and sat down astonied, and assembled every one that trembled at 
the words of the God of Israel, because of the transgression of 
the exiles, and prayed to the Lord, and said, O our God, what 
shall we say after this? for we have forsaken thy commandments’ 
(Ezra ix.). Also Daniel and Nehemiah repeatedly affirm that all 
evil which had befallen Israel was for the sake of transgressing 
the law. Now we ask every Christian if such a language as this 
quoted from Ezra ix., Dan. ix., Neh. ix. 16-35, could have been 
poured forth from hearts of men who are not thoroughly convinced 
that the laws which they had received from their fathers are the 


© Oix elodwat axpoacapucvovs ob8% Bis } wodAdmis, GAN éExdorns EBdouddos ray 
GAdwy Epywv apepevous, emt thy axpdacw Tod vduov exéAevoe TVAACyETOaL Kal TovTOY 
dxpiBas éxpayOdvew (comp. Deut. xvii, 18, 19; Josh. i. 8). 

* Josephus, Antiquities, xix. 1. 
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laws of God? And may we suppose that the Jews themselves 
could have intentionally corrupted the laws which they believed 
to be of God? Ezra had never restored the law ; he did nothing 
of the kind; at least such undertaking is not mentioned either in 
Ezra or in Nehemiah: it was also not necessary to be restored, since 
it was constantly kept unaltered: he restored the Jews and their 
land by reminding doen of their afflictions and the severe punish- 
ments they had undergone for forsaking the law ; and from that 
time neither men nor the lapse of time altered the laws of God. 
Christ and his apostles have also testified that the Jewish laws 
were the same in their time as they were given from the Mount 
Sinai; they constantly refer to, and remind the Jews of them. 
‘Is it not written in your law?’ ‘ As it is written’—such phrases 
are to be found in almost every page of the New Testament. 


The men of the Masorah (7HDDIT %y3) have corrupted none 
of the words of God; they took great trouble to establish the 
proper reading, and, where the reading was doubtful to them, 
they gave the current different readings, 23 val p and 
ha ND) and. It was, indeed, a singular providential care to 


reserve the law unaltered ; the Jewish nation also is inseparable 

m that law; they are still the sole guardians of it. ‘They 
exist still, whilst other nations have been swept away by the force 
of time and events. It is the Lord’s saying, ‘ Heaven and earth 
shall pass, but not one jot or one tittle shall pass from the law’ 
(Matt. v. 18). 

We cannot also properly account the Hebrew language a dead 
one, even if it has ceased to be vernacular, and, according to 
Mr. Grinfield (Apology, p. 19), the Jews had acquired the lan- 

of their masters. Nehemiah, indeed, found that the chil- 
dren of the Jews who returned from the Babylonish captivity 
spake ‘ half in the speech of Ashdod’ (Neh. xiii. 12). 

The affinity of the two languages, of which we have examples 
in the books of Daniel and Ezra, made the children soon acquire 
the ae of their new masters, and gradually both became 
incorporated into a new dialect; but Nehemiah took measures 
that the children might be taught ancient Hebrew. ‘The expul- 
sion of the strange women was not only a measure for keeping 
the Jews from returning to idolatrous practices, but also to return 
to the sanctified laws and customs, as well as to the language of 
Moses and the patriarchs. The adult men and women seem to 
have known their mother tongue, and even the hardships of the 
captivity did not weaken their attachment to it. We read in the 
account given by Nehemiah ‘ that the Holy Scripture was read = 

the 
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the people, and it was found written, that, etc.; and it came to 
ss, when they had heard the law, that they separated from 
srael all the mixed multitude.’ ‘The law was read to them in 
the original Hebrew; and the passages quoted in Nehemiah, 
which had caused the people to separate the mixed multitude, are 
from the Pentateuch, and the people understood them, since they 
did accordingly, and we are not told that the people were made 
to understand by an interpreter. The Hebrew language, even 
from the time of the destruction of the second temple down to 
our times, was always the language of the learned Jews, who still 
devote their lives to the study of the (WPT fw) ‘holy tongue.’ 


With them, to study Hebrew is to ry God; to study day 
and night is the most essential part of the Jewish service (Deut. 
xvii. 19, xxxi. 10-14; Josh. i. 8): that it was so in all ages of the 
dispersion is testified by the numberless books which have been 
written in Hebrew, and partly in a pure biblical Hebrew. The 
Mishnah, the Midrashim, the Talmud of Jerusalem and Babylon, 
the Pesikta Rabbatha and Pesikta Suttara, the works of the Gonim,® 
(O°31NIT DO), and the Spanish, French, and German schools, 


as, ¢. g., Maimonides, Abarbanel, Kimchi the elder and the 

ounger, Rabbi Salomon," Rabbi Abraham Ben David, Manasseh 
Ben srael, Moses Mendelssohn, and in our time Professor Salo- 
mon, David Luzato, and the great Rabbi Salomon Jehudah 
Rapport in the capital town of Bohemia, besides an immense 
pons of other books of great celebrity.! 

It is a mistake of Mr. Grinfield to say ( Apology, p. 57), * that 
we have the Hebrew of the Old Testament buried under endless 
appeals to comparatively modern oriental dialects, and that the 
small portion of Hebrew which we really possess is stifled under a 
load of Arabic and Coptic, which few can read and still fewer 
understand.’ If Mr. Grinfield were not known to be a good 
Hebrew scholar and a pious Christian, his adversaries could make 
use of the above statement to accuse him of deficiency in the 
knowledge of the Hebrew language, and of little esteem for the 
original text of the Bible. ‘The Hebrew language is indeed very 
copious, and, in regard to terms of the most spiritual things, more 
copious than any other language. In the works which are written 
in the Hebrew language, the most primitive character of human 





& From 600 to 1100 years after the birth of Christ. 
h Commonly called Rashi, which are falsely thought to be the initials of Rabbi 
Salomon Jarchi, but it must be Jizchaki; see Zunz, Journal, 1815. 


‘ The order of rabbinical study is:—W1D (4) TyWH (3) NPD (2) MAA (1) 
—.ny738 (9) MBDA (8) ada (7) nsdn (6) mw (5) 
(See Midrash ad Song of Solomon, f, 8. b.) 
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language and style is fixed, and is a type of all sanctified speech, 
of which we find a mighty echo in the Apocalypse. In the style 
of the Old Testament is not only the plainest historical narrative, 
crystal-like, transparent and consistent, but also the boldest of 
human language, and the expression of the most profound 
affections of the soul.. The Bible was appointed for all ages; 
hence it bears also the stamp of universality in its language. 

‘One observation,’ says Mr. Grinfield (Apology, p. 34), ‘ de- 
serves our attention. it will be remembered that there are 
several arguments of our Lord and his apostles in their citations 
from the bid Testament, which depend on the force and meaning 
of a single word. These passages prove the inspiration of the 
LXx., for they are each and all literally taken from that version.’ 
Can we not apply the same argument to every literal translation ? 
If a literal translation proves the inspiration of the Lxx., why 
not the inspiration of the English swodiatons? If the inspiration 
claimed by the Greek version rests only upon the superiority of 
antiquity, and that some of the fathers esteemed that version very 
highly, the cause which Mr. Grinfield advocates is in danger of 
being lost entirely. Of no more weight is the consideration that 
this version had great influence upon the more modern trans- 
lations, since it is possible to translate the Bible from the Hebrew 
text itself, without the aid of any existing version. And this 
ought to be the practice of every translator who fears God and 
trembles for His holy word. The Hebrew text alone must be 
our standard, and not any version, whether oriental or occidental. 
There is nothing obscure in the Hebrew text, which, if literally 
translated, could be injurious to our faith—nothing unintelligible. 
The very Masoretic Bible ought to be the standard of truth, and 
as long as there will be men in the church of God who will main- 
tain another opinion, schisms and divisions will never cease. 

Ministers of Christ’s sacraments and teachers of the word of 
God ought to study diligently the language of the Old Testament, 
and to make it their business to introduce into our schools as a 
fixed principle, to teach the Hebrew as well as the classical 
languages. 

The Hebrew text has, in fact, much less obscurity than the 
Greek version, whose readers are led in darkness, since they are 
convinced that it not only egregiously blunders, but contradicts 
itself, and substitutes words in the most arbitrary manner; but 
the Hebrew is clear and intelligible, and every reader who under- 
stands the Hebrew grammar will, by a moderate diligence, soon 
acquire the sound mode of translating the Bible into his native 
language. ; 

* The apostle Paul,’ says Mr. Grinfield, ‘ reasons on the word 
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mayra’ (Heb. ii. 8); but wavra is only the translation of the 


Hebrew word 53 in Ps. viii. 7, from which the apostle cites the 
passage ; so also Heb. iv. 7, he reasons on the word onmegor, 
which is the translation of the Hebrew word DY, ‘ to-day,’ in 


Ps. xev. 6; and it is much more likely that the apostle Paul, 
who from his youth was accustomed to hear such arguments from 
single words at the feet of Gamaliel, had constantly present the 
Hebrew text, and translated his quotations into the then ver- 
nacular Greek, which the apostle might have acquired knowledge 
of by a constant communication with Greek gentiles after his 
conversion, and especially of that of his apostleship; hence we 
find quotations which agree, and others which do not agree, with 
the language of the Greek version. 

Suppose one of the apostles had come to England, he would 
certainly have preached or written to the inhabitants in their own 
native language ; the following generations might have been justi- 
fied, according to Mr. Grinfield’s argument, to consider an 
English translation of the Old ‘Testament an inspired one, even if 
it were full of mistakes and errors, because they knew that one 
of the apostles had quoted passages of the Old Testament in 
his epistles or sermons, which they found still existing in the 
Hebrew Bible, answering exactly to those which are quoted in the 
Bible of their native language. But that such arguments lead 
to false conclusions, every scholar will agree. ‘To say or to imply 
that only those passages in the Hebrew text are of authority 
which agree with the Greek version, but those which do not agree 
together are of less authority, would be as much as to undervalue 
the Hebrew text, and to raise the Lxx. above the Hebrew, which 
was not the intention of the Apologist. 

The only demonstration concerning the version in question 
must be thus: all literally translated parts of the Greek version 
commonly called the Septuagint, which answer the Hebrew text 
we now possess, deserve our attention ; and those parts which are 
either badly translated, or wilfully mistranslated, deserve no more 
attention than we pay to any ancient profane writer. 

Who would say, for instance, that the second verse of the first 
chapter of the Song of Solomon is an inspired or even a good 
translation? Or what reader will prefer the reading of the 
Septuagint to that of the Hebrew text ? 


Song of Solomon, i. 2. M9 PTT jaa) °2, ‘ Thy love is better 
than wine ;’ 8r dya4oi warroi cov dmip oivev, * thy breasts are 
better than wine.’ Or verse 4, 2 JTT V3, ‘ we will 
remember 
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remember thy love more than wine ;’ dyzm7couev paotous cov dmig 
olvov, ‘ we will love thy breasts better than wine.’ 

The word 7%, which the English Bible renders ‘ thy love,’ 
the .xx. translate wzoroi, ‘ breasts.’ This mistake seems to have 
taken its rise from the deficiency of the translator’s knowledge of 
the Hebrew language. Let us-suppose the mss. or books from 
which the Lxx. made their translation was, as it very likely might 
have been, without points or vowels; the translator of the Song 
must, according to his translation, have read "YT instead of 
J'T. The characters are the same, but not the vowels, which 


alter the sense of the word entirely. But there are good reasons 
to accept the Masoretic, and to reject the Greek reading. O77, 
as the translator must have read, means ‘ teats,’ and O'TW 
means ‘ breasts ;’ but O'TT never means the whole ‘ breasts,’ 
which may be seen from Ezek. xxiii. 3, 21, where the prophet 
makes a distinction between DYN and OJ. The uxx. 
translated the two passages in Ezekiel quite differently. In 
verse 3 they translated wana YTT, dserapbeverOncayv, or * lost 
their virginity,’ and in verse 21 they translated OD YOO NWwya 
ITT, & éwoies év Aiyuatw tv TH xatTadduati cov, or § the things 
which thou wroughtest in Egypt in thy lodging.’ But they seem 
really not to have known the meaning of the word in question: 
they translated verse 17 in the same chapter, ‘And the sons of 
Babylon came to her into the bed of rest (OY TT 1DW1), instead of 
‘ into the bed of love,’ as it is in the English Bible. We may 
learn from these examples that both the translator of the Song of 
Solomon and of Ezekiel did not know the meaning of the word 
they had to translate; the former read *J°TJ, and the latter must 
probably have read 3°17, ‘ thy lodgings :’ there are many other 
passages which prove that these two translators were by no means 
adequate to their undertaking. But the translator of the Pro- 
verbs translated YT ‘ love,’ as our English Bible does, and as the 
proper meaning of the word is. Prov. vii. 18, DMNT M3 m3? 
"pa “W, ‘ Come, let us take our fill of love until the morning ;’ 
"ES? xal dororavowney Qirias gws OeOpov, ‘ Let us enjoy love 
until the morning.’ The Greek translator of the Song of Solo- 


mon was certainly a man without taste, or exact knowledge of the 
Hebrew. 

We know that the Apologist of the Septuagint has provided 
(Apology, p. 112) an answer for such objections as we have 7 
made 
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made against his cause. He says, ‘ that after the collation of 
many thousands of MSS. the general result is the same in all. 
There are numerous deviations occasioned by errors of tran- 
scribers, but they seldom affect the sense.’ We think that even 
those mistakes which we have quoted already can by no means 
have been occasioned by transcribers, but by the translators them- 
selves, and they affect the sense considerably ; but let us investi- 


fate a few of the numerous errors we meet with in Genesis and 
‘xodus. 


Gen. ii. 6. YIN TO my tN), ‘ But there went up a mist 
from the earth ;’ [Inya 32 avéBasvev éx ris ys, ‘ There went up a 
fountain from the earth.’ Verse 7, OM MDW] YSN M5", ‘ and 


breathed into his nostrils breath of life;’ xai évsQdonceyv cis rb 
mposwHov adtov mvonv (wns, ‘ and breathed upon his face breath of 
life.’ These two mistakes affect also the sense, and the trans- 
lation is unnatural. We know from the Mosaic account of 
creation that the state of the earth, before man was put upon 
it to till the ground, was that a vapour constantly covered the 
face of the earth, so that light could not penetrate, and hence 
the darkness; of that vapour or mist the second chapter 
of Genesis speaks, but not of a fountain, of which nothing is 
said in the first chapter. )Y means a fountain which comes down 


from a mountain or from rocks; also which is artificially made 
for the use of men and cattle, and never in connection with my, 
which signifies rising from the ground into the air (Deut. viii. 7; 
Exod. xv. 27); the verb my proves that the Hebrew reading 


is correct, and that the Greek is incorrect. ‘The passage in verse 4 
also is unnatural, for we draw breath by the means of our 
nostrils ; hence Scripture avails itself of the words by which men 
signify life to signify the active principle which sets the body in 
motion, and says, that God has given the mere to man to draw 
breath, which is the chief means of life, by setting the natural 
means into motion, through His own breathing the breath of life 
into man’s nostrils. It is also a fine image of the invisible activity 
of the spirit. MM means both ‘ breath’ and ‘spirit :’ but what 


signifies ‘ breathing upon the man’s face ?’* 





* These two words seemed to Philo the Alexandrian Jew so mysterious that he 
applied his philosophical skill to explain it; and so he understands that by the 
fountain is meant the great ocean, into which all other seas fall; and by the face 
which was breathed upon is meant the seat of perception (Philo, De Mundi Opi- 
Jicio, 29, Paris edition). 


Gen. 
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Gen. iii, 17. J PAYA MITNT MMI, ‘ cursed is the ground 
for thy sake ;? émmaraparos n yin év Tis Epyas cov, ‘ cursed be the 
round in thy labour.’ ‘This version is contradicted by the apostle 
Paul's arguments ‘ that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
in pain, to be delivered from the bondage of corruption, into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God.’ The curse under which 
the whole creation groaneth is for the sake of man’s sin; man 
was the cause of it, and the apostle argues only from this single 
word Jaya, which the English Bible translated ‘ for thy sake.’ 
It is true that the apostle does not cite the passage of Genesis in 
the Epistle to the Romans, where he speaks of the curse of crea- 
tion, but every reader of the Bible will perceive what passage the 
apostle refers to. ‘There is indeed no other passage by which it 
can be proved that the creation is cursed for man’s sake, except 
this in Gen. iii. 17. But by the translation of the Septuagint 
this revealed information of the apostle is quite destroyed, and the 
apostle could not have argued so, as he does in the Epistle to the 
mans, if he had only the Greek version, and not the Hebrew 
text, before him. We have now seen a striking proof that the 
apostle Paul refers to the Hebrew letter; the Hebrew text was 
constantly present to his mind; he studied the Hebrew Bible 
from his youth, used it as a member of the synagogue, and ex- 
plained it to us as an apostle by the inspiration of the Lord’s 
spirit. The Christian doctrine Cand this is what we wish to 
impress upon the reader's mind) depends entirely upon the Hebrew 
letter, and upon no translation, however excellent. Another example 
will support this opinion. That Christ must be slain to redeem 
mankind by making his body an atonement for our sins, the dis- 
ciples knew from Isa. liii., which was explained to them by Christ 
himself, to which also the apostles and evangelists constantly 
refer in the gospels and epistles. The most striking passage in 
that important chapter is the 10th verse ; and this verse is, in the 
Greek version of the Lxx. so translated, that nothing remained 
by which the sacrifice of Christ could be proved to have been 
predicted by the prophet Isaiah. The passage in question is: 
TIN VTE ANT, «WED OYA OW Da YPC INET YER THT 
nox? THA MM YDM * OVD, * Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise 
him ; he hath put him to grief; when thou shalt make his soul 
an offering for sin, he shall see his seed; he shall prolong his 
days, and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hand ;’ 
Kai Kiupios Bobacra: xnabapioas abrov ris manyis éav SHE epi 
anaptias, n~uxn dudv nperar omépux waxpoBiov, * The Lord also 
is 
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is pleased to purge him from his stroke. If ye can give an 
offering for sin, your soul shall see a long-lived seed.’ e shall 
make an attempt to translate the Greek version of the 10th 
verse of the chapter in question into Hebrew, and prove the 
grammatical impossibility of the reading ever having been 
such as it must have been according to the Greek version: 


DIVS) * ONO Wa ove MWA ON * PTD HTD YEN AM 
ON) TAN TT MA 

Now, we never find in the Bible WO, ‘ to cleanse,’ or ‘ to 
purge,’ in connection with %n, ‘ illness, weakness ;’ this verb is 
applied to Ur, ‘ sin’ (Num. xix. 19; Ezek. xxxvi. 25); WO 
is always in opposition to NID0, ‘ unclean,’ but never used to 
signify ‘ to heal,’ which is the Hebrew word N57 (Ps. ciii. 3; 
Exod. xv. 27). There is also no instance where two words are 
used as one epithet to a preceding noun, as we must consider 
DY? ‘PIN to be epithet to YT, and if so, it means ‘ natural 
children ;? but in this sense the word TING, * to see,’ cannot be 
applied to it; it is generally connected either with 13, ‘ to give,’ 
or YR, ‘to produce seed.’ This example shows clearly that 
the Masoretic Hebrew text is the correct one, and that the 
apostles must have connected their words just as we have them 
connected by the means of the accents. In the passage which we 
have quoted from Gen. iii. 17, the translator perhaps mistook 7 
for 1, and he read JWI, ‘ in thy labour,’ instead of JVAy3, 
‘ for thy sake ;’ but in the passage of Isaiah we can find no other 
reason to account for the Greek translation, except neglect of the 
Hebrew text or partiality. 

Gen. vi. 3. ory? DIN. TN PT >, ‘My spirit shall not 
always strive with man ;) Od wi xarawelyy 7d mvedua mov bv Tois 
avOewmors TouTos eis Tov aidva, * My spirit shall not remain amongst 
men for ever.’ iT never means ‘ to remain; it means either 
‘to judge, to strive, or to exercise a ruling power over another ;’ 
it seems to us that it is used here, in the passage in question, in 
the third sense, and ought to be translated ‘ my spirit shall not 
always exercise its‘ power in man, for he is flesh.’ God says that 
the weakness of the flesh is not adequate to the power of His 
spirit (Ps. Ixxv. 39), and it cannot raise itself to be equal in force 
and in lasting results, but it relaxes, and is weakened by the pro- 
gressive 
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gressive power of the spirit:' hence God’s oracle says, my spirit 
will not exercise its power in the flesh eternally, because it is 
God’s pleasure to shorten man’s life by appointing a period of 
120 years as its extreme length. The sense ‘ of not to remain 
amongst men’ means that man must die, but death was announced 
to Adam for his transgression, so that the repetition of the same 
decree was quite unnecessary ; and the connection of verse 6 with 
the preceding verse proves clearly that especial notice is here 
taken of that struggle between the laws of the flesh and the laws 
of the spirit, of which the apostle speaks in his Epistle to the 
Romans. 


Gen. vi. 13. "309 Na Wa 3 YP, ‘ The end of all flesh is 


come before me ;? Kaigis wavrds dv6 pw mou Axe évavtiov pov. We 
know from the Mosaic narrative of the deluge that not only men, 
but also animals perished ; hence God said, ‘ the end of all flesh,’ 
and not end of all men (as in the Greek) is come before me. 


Gen. iv. 15. 12? TP ON Mm TON, « And the Lord said unto 
Cain, therefore ;) Kat ciwev adrq Kupios 6 cds, ody, ob rw, ‘not so,’ 
as if the Hebrew word were 1) 8%. Another very striking 


example of carelessness or wilful disregard of the original 
Hebrew is this: there occurs six times in the Hebrew text of 


Genesis the name of ‘ Almighty God,’ "W ON El-Shaddai 
(ch. xvii. 1; xxviii. 3; xxxv. 25; xliii. 13; xlviii. 3; xlix. 25), 
The Greek translator renders it either by Kugus or Qeas: the 
name ‘ Almighty God’ seems to have been quite unknown to the 
translator of Genesis; the translator of Exodus translates *TW ON, 


@xis dv airav, which gives also not the complete sense of ‘ om- 
nipotence,’ as the translator of Job renders it by wavroxparwp. 
The revelation unto Moses (Exod. vi. 3), that God was known 
to the patriarchs only by the name of Almighty God, and not 
by the name of Jehovah or Kupios, which name God revealed 
unto Moses (and which revelation refers decidedly to those pas- 
sages which we have quoted from the book of Genesis), is entirel 

destroyed by the translation of the txx.: thus by the Greek 
translation we are deprived of one of the most ancient revelations 
of God’s names and attributes, and especially of that by which 
the patriarchs addressed their God in their worship and prayers. 





' Hieronymus says, ‘ In Ebreo scriptum est: Non judicabit spiritas meus ho- 
mines in sempiternum, quoniam caro sunt. Hoc est, quia fragilis est in homine 
conditio, non est ad eternos servabo cruciatus, sed hic illis restituaam quod 
merentur.” 


ae 


Yet 
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Yet the Apologist ior the Septuagint advocates the inspiration of 
its translators. 

In every passage where the Greek version differs from the 
Hebrew text, there are either grammatical difficulties and mis- 
takes, or contradictions to historical facts, irreconcileable to 
apostolic authority. 

The numerous errors we meet with in every page of the book 
of Genesis make the Greek version of the xx. far inferior to 
any of the current Protestant translations—inferior to Luther's— 
inferior to the English translation of the Bible. 

Great mistakes prevail with regard to proper names: some 
proper nouns are trauslated as appellatives, and some appellatives 
as if they were proper nouns. 

Gen. xiv. 5. DID DWNT AN), ‘ the Zuzims in Ham;’ xai vn 
loxupa au aitois; the translator seemed to have mistaken the 
letters, as it was often the case with him, and read, op = a>) 
O73. 

Gen. xv. 2. 277398) °2 TAA 2 AWD TN OTIN TONY 
WYN PUT NIT A pei 129° IY, ‘And Abraham said, 
Lord God, what wilt thou give me, seeing that I go childless, 
and the steward of my house is this Eliezer of Damascus; Aétye 
32 “Afezu, Acomora Kupie, ri wor Swoeis 5 ey 5é dmorvomar aTexvos* 
*O Se duos Macix ris cixoyevots nov, odtos Aanwacxds “Eacfep. The 
Greek translator rendered Mesheh, which the English Bible trans- 


lates ‘ steward,’ as if a proper noun of a female slave. It seems 
that the translator did not exactly know the root of PWD, and to 


get out of the perplexity he substituted the word M3, and read 
thus: WON PWT NIT pwig “MANA 12. But we think 
there is no passage in the Bible by which it can be proved that 
m2 ND means a female slave: we find M27 J2 or M2 1 
for a man-servant, but 7MDW or WN is always applied for a 
maid-servant. , 

Gen. xxii. 13, PIIPA FIBA INNI WN Me IN NW, «And, 
behold, a ram caught in a thicket by his horns ; Kai ido xpios 
els xarexouevos év Qut@ LaGix. This translation exhibits two 
mistakes. “WN is translated as if it was THR, ‘one,’ and FD, 
‘a thicket,’ is left untranslated, as if it were a proper noun, 

Gen. xli. 2, 19. WR ADYIA), ‘ And they fed in a meadow ;’ 
VOL, VII.—NO, XIII. 2 Kai 
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Kai tfooxovro tv rH “Ayes: but in Job WN is translated 
NATUEOS. 

Gen. xlviii. 7. FBX NII? YW MID Wy, ‘ When there 
was but a little way to come unto Ephrath ;’ Kara tov iamodpomoy 
XaPeaba ris yas, tov éXbeiv Eqpada, ‘ As I drew nigh to the 
horsecourse of Chabratha so as to come to Ephratha.’ 

There remains a large number of errors which we pass over 
only for lack of room in the space allotted to us: there is, in fact, 
no single page in the book of Genesis without four or five—some- 
times more than ten—mistakes, which considerably affect the 
sense ; whole verses are missing, words repeated and supplied, 
for which we can find no probable reason, except that of deficiency 
or wilful neglect of the Hebrew text. It is indeed very aston- 
ishing that this book, the first book of the sacred volume, which 
contains the most important documents of God’s covenant with 
the patriarchs and with men in general, should have been so 
little regarded by the translator, and that he should have handled 
the text so carelessly. 

The book of Exodus is much better translated: we mean those 
chapters of Exodus which we possess are translated with more 
care and exactness than the book of Genesis. But there are 
many verses missing, and especially faulty is the narrative of the 
construction of the tabernacle. Yet most of the missing verses 
might have been lost in the lapse of time. 

rhe translator of the second book of Moses seemed to have 
been perfectly acquainted with both the Greek and the Hebrew 
language. ‘The mistakes which we meet with therein are of 
— another nature than those we have pointed out in Genesis. 

Ve shall pass over those mistakes which may be supposed to 
have been occasioned by the ignorance of transcribers, but we 
shall point out some which cannot reasonably be ascribed to that 
source. It is obvious that the translator of Exodus had a plan, 
which he strictly followed ; and for the maintenance of his design 
he sacrificed the original text: sometimes it was for a philo- 
a sometimes for a political reason, at another time for the 
sake of saving the reputation for humanity of the Jewish legis- 
lator, that the translator disregarded the text from which he had 
to translate; often he altogether avoided to translate words, 
from which it might have appeared that the ordinances of the 
Jewish legislator were unnecessarily severe. 

The translator of Exodus worked methodically ; he knew what 
he was doing: but the translator of Genesis seenfed to have had 
neither any design nor the requisite knowledge for his task ; nor 
was 
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was it any object of his solicitude to transmit to posterity an 
exact translation of the important book entrusted to him. A few 
instances from the book of Exodus will support our opinion. 


Exod. xiii, 13. 77M ND ON) MwA MBA Ton Wwe 
WDD, ‘ And every firstling of an ass thou shalt redeem with a 


lamb; and if thou wilt not redeem it, then thou shalt break his 
neck :* [lay Siavoityor untpav Svov, adAakes mooBarw* tav 38 wn 
@AAdEns, Avtpwon adto, ‘ Every offspring opening the womb of 
the ass, thou shalt change for a sheep, and if thou wilt not change 
it, thou shalt redeem it.’ This translation is contradicted by the 
law itself: the exchange of an unclean beast is prohibited (Levit. 
xxvii. 11); in the case of an unclean animal being a firstling, the 
owner was ordered ‘ to redeem it at the estimation of the priest, 
and to add a fifth part thereto.’ There is a distinct differ- 
ence between redemption and exchange. Redemption was made 
for money, but exchange means to give one animal for another, 
which is prohibited in the law itself, and, according to the nature 
of the law, also impossible; for in the case of a clean animal 
being a first-born one, it belongs to God naturally (according to 
the law given still when the Jews were in Egypt), and there can 
be no exchange unless both the exchanged animal and that by 
which it is exchanged are holy to the Lord; but in the case of 
an unclean animal being a firstling, no exchange can take place, 
because the clean animal would be made holy by exchanging an 
animal which naturally belongs to the Lord. 

The translator partly misunderstood the law, and partly he 
avoided the translation of the word ‘AS yy), which the English 


Bible renders ‘ thou shalt break his neck’ only for the sake of 
avoiding the necessity of making the Jewish legislator appear 
unnecessarily cruel. In Exod. xxxiv. 20 the translation is a 
little altered, but the main ordinance is left out. That the 
breaking of the neck of a first-born unclean beast is connected 
with the whole law of the Mosaic institution of sacrifices, and 
that in another case the Jews were ordered to break the neck of 
a clean animal, to entreat God not to lay innocent blood unto 
Israel’s charge (Deut. xxi. 1-10), the translator seems to have 
taken no notice of; it was the translator’s design to show the 
wisdom of the Jewish legislator; but since he could discover no 
wisdom in breaking an animal’s neck, and was also afraid that the 
humane king Ptolemy might consider such a law a cruel one, the 
translator avoided translating it by substituting another sense. 
Another example of the same description we find in Exod. 
H 2 xxii. 
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xxii. 18, TAN Nd MW, ‘Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live ;? Daguaxots od mepimomsere.™ Every reader of the Old 


Testament knows that the Bible considers a charmer, a witch, a 
consulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, as false prophets, who 
misled the people of God to worship natural or Satanic pees: 
and are busily engaged in doing mischief; hence the people were 
ordered not to suffer them to live, for they were an abomination 
in the sight of the Lord The first inhabitants of Canaan prac- 
tised such doings, and they drew upon themselves God’s dis- 
pleasure ; but the people of God were prohibited imitating ido- 
laters ; for God himself ordained a prophet, who shall speak in 
His name, whose voice every Israelite ought to obey. By the 
Greek version this important truth, which runs through the whole 
history of God’s ancient people, is entirely destroyed. We may 
also learn from the history of King Saul, that he obeyed the law, 
and ‘ cut off those that had familiar spirits, and the wizards out 
of the land,’ but the witch at En-dor seemed to have escaped the 
common lot of her sisters and brethren, perhaps by the protection 
of the king’s servants themselves, since they recommended her to 
the king when his madness made him inquire for a consulter with 
a familar spirit (1 Sam. xxviii. 6). 

The translator of Exodus sometimes disregarded the Hebrew 
text from regard to a philosophical opinion. It appears to us 
that the translator often avoids translating expressions, from 
which it might have appeared that the laws either contradict 
themselves or teach anthropomorphism. We must remember 
that after the Jews returned from the Babylonish captivity, it was 
the special care of their leading men to use every means possible 
to prevent the nation from falling back into idolatrous practices, to 
which they justly ascribed their captivity in Babylon: they 
learned by their afflictions that the God of Israel is not to be 
trifled with, and that His hand is not too short to fulfil all his 
pleasure: the leading men, therefore, devised a precaution, which 
they called mn? XD, ‘a fence about the law." ‘It was not 


an addition to the law, they said, but a guard not to violate the 
majesty of the law itself;’ besides this, the Jews brought with 
them from the captivity new ideas and a kind of philosophy ; this 
new leaven produced schisms amongst the people. So we really 





m The Alexandrian MSS. have ov mwepiBidcere. 
» The law, for instance, prohibits the Israelites making any covenant with 
idolaters ; but for fear they might violate this law, the Rabbis have prohibited also 
to drink wine with idolaters (see Fagius, to the Pirke Aboth, Mishnah, 1). 
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find shortly after that period, besides the Samaritans, also O*TOM 
Chasidim, OPTS Zadikim, and DO'NP Karaim; these branched 
out in several divisions of (OWAND), Pharisees, (O'R) 

3 v3 “% 
Essenes, and (0°29) Zelotes, which divided the hearts of the 
people, and prepared for the final catastrophe of the destruction 
of the holy city and temple. ‘The men who came from Jerusalem 
to Alexandria to translate the Bible for King Ptolemy’s library 
were no doubt men of high station and rank amongst their nation, 
men of learning and wisdom, as Aristeas® tells us; but they 
probably were not so free from the current opinions of the day as 
not to have been influenced by them in their task of translating 
the Hebrew Bible into Greek. We shall quote examples from 
which we have been led to entertain this opinion. 


Exod. xxiv. 10, 11. Y97) TOM) ON Oe me Ny 


2a EN De Ted DD! OYy - YEET AIA? TwyDD 
AAW IN ONT AN IM I Nw ND Ow , « And they 


saw the God of Israel, and there was under his feet as it were a 
paved work of a sapphire stone, and as it were the body of heaven 
in his clearness. And upon the nobles of the children of Israel 
he laid not his hand, also they saw God, and they did eat and 
drink ;? Kai eiSov ray romov ob ciatnnxes 6 eds roy lopand: nai 
Ta Om) TOUS Modzs avTOv, woel Epyov TAivbou camPeicov, xal womeg 
eldos oTEpewuAaTos TOU ovgavod TH xadapornt. Kai raiv émsdderwr 
tov "Togama, od SieQavncer odode eis. Kai dpencay gv ta tTomw 
tov Ocod, xai EParyov xai Emiov. 

The reason of the translation * and they saw the place where 
the God of Israel stood,’ instead of ‘ they saw the God of Israel ;’ 
and in verse |1, ‘ and of the chosen ones of Israel there was not 
one missing, and they appeared in the place of God, instead of 
translating it as our English Bible, can be no other than to avoid 
the appearance of anthropomorphism : the translator was a Jewish 
philosopher, perhaps born in Alexandria, who might have gone to 
Jerusalem to acquire there knowledge of Hebrew, and it was a 
hard task for him to translate ‘ they saw God, and under his feet, 
&c., and he laid not his hand upon them.’ He disregarded the 
text barely for the sake of avoiding the representation of Jsrael’s 
God with a body like that of a man. The Targumists have the 











© "EmAéas yap Tovs apiorous dvdpas, kal maidelq Siaepovtas, dre 3h -yovewy Terev- 
xéras évddEwv, cities ob pdvov Tav lovdaikay ypauudrwv Ew mepierolnoay avrois* 
dAAG Kal Tay ‘EAAnvixay edpdvricay ob mapépyws KaTaoKeus. K.T.A. 
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same practice, and Jonathan Ben Uzziel translates the passage in 
question: ON W"T NON WX Mm wom, ‘And they saw the 
glory of the God of Israel ;’ Tozos, or Dip,” or place, was a 


favourite word of the Alexandrian school to signify God who is 
in every place, and fills the universe, and is space in Himself, 
but not contained by the space (see Philo De Somnis, 574-575, 
Paris edition). 


Exod. xv. 3. mon we Mm, ‘the Lord is a man of war ;’ 
Képios cvvrpiBwy weddunovs, ‘the Lord brings wars to nought.’ 

Exod. xv. 10. AMN12 ABW,‘ thou didst blow with thy wind ; 
"Améoretras 70 mveyua cov, * thou sentest forth thy wind.’ 


The translator seems to have considered also these two terms 
too ‘ anthropomorphistic ;’ hence he substituted other words which 
are also applied to signify God’s attributes in other passages of 
the Bible, e. g.:—Exod. xv. 17. ‘ Thou sentest thy wind,’ and 


Ps. xxi. 5, ‘ thou breakest (724), or bringest to nought the ce- 
dars of Lebanon.’ 


From other passages we can prove that the translator dis- 
regarded the text barely for political reasons. We apprehend 
that the translator substituted or left untranslated words where 
the sense would have made the Jewish nation appear con- 
temptible in the sight of God, and unworthy of being restored to 
their former glory. 

In Exod. xxxii. the 9th verse is left quite untranslated. ‘ I 
have seen,’ God said, ‘ this people, and behold it is a stiff-necked 
people.’ 

It was not the translator’s design to save souls by the means of 
the translated word of God ; his design was to raise the political 
state of his nation by displaying the excellency of their laws, 
concerning which King Ptolemy strongly desired to have in- 
formation. What an effect-would have been produced by such 
an oracle as the above upon the king’s mind? He was induced 
to set the Jewish captives at liberty, and paid for the Jewish 
slaves from his own treasury ; he sent ambassadors to Eleazer the 
high-priest with magnificent presents for the holy temple and 
riests ; he intreated them to send him their law, and the same 
aw witnesses against the Jews themselves! How could the trans- 
lator pass over the verse in question, unless it suggested to 





P Very strange is the translation of 1 Sam. xxi. 2. 
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him the danger of losing the king’s favour instead of securing 
it more lastingly for his people? The opportunity of ameliorating 
the miserable condition of the exiles by means of this translation 
was a rare and favourable one; and the translator, who was, as 
we have seen, a prudent man, seized it, that he might get the 
reputation of a good citizen, and a deliverer of Israel amongst 
the citizens of Jerusalem, and so clear himself from reproaches 
he might expect to incur, had he neglected so splendid an occasion 
of doing them good. 

We know that the term ‘ stiff-necked’ occurs in Exodus twice 
more, which the translator did not omit to translate. But there 
is a great difference in the mode in which verse 9 of chap. xxxii. 
and verses 5 and 3 of chap. xxxiii. were pronounced by God. 

Verse 9 of chap. xxxii. is God’s everlasting oracle ‘ that the 
Jewish nation displeased God, and that he was about to destroy 
them entirely for their obstinacy ;’ but at the prayer of Moses 
God was pleased to spare them; and having remembered the 
covenant with the patriarchs, the Lord commanded Moses to go 
down to the people and tell them (ver. 3, 5) to put off their 
ornaments, and reminds them of their former obstinacy. The 
reader of the original Hebrew text will perceive the great stress 
which is laid upon the 9th verse, chap. xxxii. Yet the second 
and third repetition rather proves God’s great favour to Israel 
thar His displeasure, since He was pleased to hear and answer 
the prayers of their legislator, and to.pardon their gross apostacy. 

Another instance of the same description is Exod. xxxii. 22. 
Moses reproaches Aaron for the levity which he had manifested 
by indulging the multitude in their wicked desire of making them 


gods ; but Aaron answered, NW YA °D OY ON AYT TAR, 


* Thou knowest that the nab lay in wickedness ;' 2d vag ofdas 
70 Spunua Tod Aacd rovrov, *‘ Thou knowest the impetuosity of the 
people.’ No, it was not impetuosity that made Israel ask for 
gods made by man’s hands—no, it was wickedness ; they changed 
the uncorruptible Creator unto a calf made of perishable metal 
by a perishable man. ‘That Aaron means really to say that the 
people are wicked (comp. 1 John v. 19), we may learn from the 
following words, and they said unto me ‘ make us gods.’ 

One more example from Exodus to show that there are also 
instances, from which we may deduce that the translator was not 
entirely acquainted with the spirit of the Jewish legislation. 

Exod. xxi. 22. ‘If men strive, and hurt a woman with child, 
so that her fruit depart from her, and yet no mischief follow, he 
shall be surely punished according as the woman’s husband will 
lay 
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lay upon him, and he shall pay as the judges determine ; and if 
any mischief follow, then thou shalt give life for life.’ This is 
indeed an exactly literal translation; but the Greek translation 
gives no sense at all: ’Eav 02 wzxwvtas duo avdpes, xxl marazwo 
yuvaina év yaorpi Exovoav, nai eerOn rd wadiov, wn &Fermovia~ 
wévor, emlnusov Lnuswonoerzs. Kadors dv tmiParn 6 dvne ris 
yovainos, dere wera akiuatos. "Exy di eEerxoviomeévoy n, woe 
duyav avti Yuxiis; ‘If two men strive and smite a woman with 
child, and her child be born imperfectly formed, he shall be forced 
to pay a penalty, as the woman's husband may lay upon him; he 
shall pay with a valuation. But if it be perfectly formed, he 
shall give life for life.’ 

This Mosaic law, as we have it in the Hebrew Bible, means to 
say, that when a man strikes a pregnant woman accidentally, so that 
it causes an untimely birth, yet the woman’s life is not endan- 
gered by it, the man by whom the accident was occasioned is to 
be punished ; he is obliged to pay the penalty the judges and the 
husband lay upon him, but he is not liable to the penalty of 
death ; but in case the woman herself dies, the man who occa- 
sioned the mischief must die, according to the law—7NA wd 
WB), ‘ soul for soul,’ But according to the Greek translation, 
the law is this: ‘If a man strike a woman in the state of preg- 
nancy, and the child be born imperfectly formed, the man must 
pay a penalty; but if the child be born perfectly formed (a 
healthy, perfect child), the man must give soul for soul (he 
must die). 

Exod. xix. 4. DW) ‘2D DY DINY NV WR ON ONY, 
‘ You have seen how I bare you on eagles’ wings;’ Aéroi éwea- 
nate O92 dvéhafov yuas woel él mrepiywv aetav, * You have seen 
how I bare you LiKE on eagles’ wings.’ So also Onkelos, YON) 
Wy? BI YTD NIM . 

Exod. xxi. 6. DVN Oe YIN WHIM, [poste adrdy 6 
Kugios adrod megos 4o xpitnpiov rod Seod. There are also many 
verses which are only commentary, or for the sake of exalting 
the Israelites, e. g., chap. xxiii. 18, drav yag éxfadrw ra evn dwo 
Mpowhov sov, xai sumravtivw ta bei sov; also the last part of 
verse 22 in the same chapter, which is not in any version, neither 
in the Syriac, nor Arabic, nor Samaritan. 

Sometimes the translator troubled not himself to read a whole 
period in connection, but translated as it seemed proper at the 


first sight, e.g. chap. xxi. 7, nd aNd {Aa OR WR ND’ 1D) 
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DVI NSD NY, ‘And if a man sell his daughter to be 
a maid-servant, she shall not go out as the man-servants do.’ 
The Syriac goal I ; JAdJS mheo Janay col 20 
Jeas wos wi; ‘Edy S€ tis dmoddra: thy ExvTod buvyatéps 
oixétiv, oUx ameAcuseTai, Wameg aMoTpeXougivy ai JovAa. 
The translator doubtless meant to convey that the law inti- 
mates to the father who sells his daughter that he must not 
turn her out like a maid-servant; but from the connection of 
the verses it appears that the law speaks of the master who is 
not pleased with his servant, whom he has bought, that he 
must not dismiss her on the expiration of the six years to which 
ordinary service is limited, but that he must marry her, and, in 
the case of refusing marriage, the law commands the master to 
redeem her. It is remarkable that Onkelos translates verse 17 
of the same chapter exactly like the Lxx., ‘ And he that stealeth 
a man, and selleth him, he shall surely be put to death? 33) 
NID MVD NH Wx So also the Syriac, Samaritan, and Arabic 
versions. But Onkelos translates oN 22 NUD) ain, “Os 


fav Aan tis THe THvvidy’lopandr. According to this trans- 
lation, we might suppose that the Jews were only prohibited to 
steal an Israelite, but were allowed to steal other men not of their 
nation. Is this the Spirit of the Lord ? 

We are fully persuaded that the translator of Exodus was not 
the same who translated Genesis; the former is far superior to 
the Jatter in method and exactness of the knowledge of both the 
languages he had to deal with; and that the translator of Exodus 
made the word of God an instrument of subserving political 
interests, and disregarded the holy text for gain and kingly 
favour. 

We will now give some further examples of incorrectness 
throughout the Pentateucli. 

The very first verse of the translation makes it doubtful whether 
the translator of Genesis held matter to have been created or 
eternal. ITozw, in the sense of producing beings from nothing, 
has never been employed by any classical writer; and when 
Hesiod says, ‘ the immortals first created (taoimsav) the golden 
race of men,’ it is obvious that he did not speak of the creation 
in our sense. But it appears to us that many of the translators 
held matter to be eternal. The translator of Isaiah translates 





® Aquila trauslates &rivev 6 Oeds, and also Symmachus and Theodosius, 


(ch. 
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(ch. xl. 26)* 128 NVA YD WN, ‘ Behold, who has created these 
things,’ by (Sere, ris xaréda%e tara wavra, ‘ Behold, who has mani- 
fested them.’* It is true that the Hebrew word N'A, ‘to create,’ is 


also used where the Scriptures narrate that things have been 
created from matter (Gen. i. 21, 27); but we may suppose that 
the Scripture has cautiously used the term N72 to signify the 


creation by the word of God, and not from matter, which, if so, 
must have been eternal, like God himself. The terms my and 
73’, which are also employed in the narrative of creation, are 
only used to express the creation of different shapes and forms, 
but never of the primitive creation. The Hebrew N12 may also 


be translated by woizw, but not by xeradeiFw. It is not our task 
to enter into the question, ‘ whether matter was from eternity,’ 
but we believe that the eternity of matter is irreconcilable to the 
eternity of One God. The existence of two independent eternal 
beings is contradicted by reason and by faith; however, the 
notion existed, and does still exist, amongst the Jewish phi- 
losophers, who established the opinion, ex nihilo nihil. This is 
the established principle of the Cabala, which teaches ‘ the 
emanation of all things from God.’ The doctrine of emanation 
took its rise from denial of the creation of the world out of 
nothing. But should the objection be made, that we advocate 
too high an antiquity for the Cabala, we should answer that we 
have many passages in the Mishnaht which bear the stamp of 
being cabalistic notions; and the method of avoiding literal 
translations, from which anthropomorphism could appear, proves 
that there already existed in the time of the Lxx. the doc- 
trine which taught the propriety of hiding under conventional 
words certain mysteries or secrets with which only a few had 
been intrusted. In the Bible itself there is indeed nothing said 
of any secret doctrines; it was a revelation, not a concealment, 
and cannot, therefore, contain hidden mysteries under its plainest 
disclosures ; but it seems that the first chapter of Ezekiel had 
early presented itself to learned Jews as a basis on which to 
rear sundry quaint fancies of their own. Thus, the description of 
the chariot in the first chapter of Ezekiel is called TID VO Mwy, 
and the first chapter of the Pentateuch MWN72 TMwyn. 





' The well-known book Zohar gives the following explanation to the above 
words: ‘ Before the creation God’s name was ‘1D, ‘ who?’ but when he had created 
these things cab), these two words were united, and it became pvndy. 

_ " So Isa. xli. 20; xiii, 15. 
' Uktsim, iii. 12; Sabbath, 59; Taanith, 23; Kethuboth, 10s. 
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These two obscure chapters have always been considered as 
the most mystical parts of the Bible, and hence the Mishnah says, 
‘ The history of creation" must not be explained to two, and 
the history of the chariot not even to one, unless he is wise and 
quick of comprehension of himself; in this case he may be 
initiated in these mysteries, but only by hints and intimations.’ * 
Engagement in this study was considered highly dangerous to 
positive faith. 

The Alexandrian translators were philosophers, and they also 
have looked for support of their opinions in the Holy Scripture. 
The method of paraphrasing the anthropomorphic passages of 
Scripture, and of paraphrasing the name of 71 (Jehovah) by 


tomos = locus or place, is quite agreeable to the Alexandrian phi- 
losophy. So says Philo the Alexandrian Jew, ‘ Space and the 
things which fill it up were created in one time:’ we can, there- 
fore, not say that the creator is contained in space ; ‘ the creator 
himself is the space of the universe, for he is all, and contains 
all things.’ The same idea we find expressed in the Midrash 
Rabba Parashah, 68, PR) DAY Ww Wap NIT AIA wIpHA, 
{mip vary, ‘The Holy One, blessed be he, is the space of the 
world, but the world is not his space.’ We have only to read 
carefully the 53rd chapter of Exodus to see that the translator 
was philosophizing: he translates the words, AN NI TyTN 
T2771, ‘let me know thy way, by éuQawady jor ceavrov, * show 





“ ‘The question whether matter is from eternity had also engaged the celebrated 
schools of Shammai and Hillel. In Talmud, 7ract Berachoth, § 81, we read the 
following question discussed : ‘The School of Shammai has decided that the thanks- 


giving-prayer for the creation of light must be thus: 8137 myn AAX WIZ 
UNI YN, ‘ Blessed be God who created the light of fire.’ But the school of 
Hillel has decided for the following prayer-form: “XD NY2 AY MAX WB 
WN, ‘ Blessed be God who creates the light of fire.” The school of Shammai held 
consequently an absolute creation, according to the Mosaic narrative, that in six 
days the universe was finished ; they decided, therefore, for 813, which is the 
preterite: but the school of Hillel held matter to be eternal; they decided, 
therefore, for N73 in the part. pres.; because, if God is constantly creating, he 


must never have begun to create, consequently matter must have existed from 
eternity. The last opinion they supported by verses from the Psalms (cxxxvi. 4, 
5,7) the verb MWiy is used there, in part. present. The Jews in their daily 


prayers say also: : WOND: MWNID AWYD WOR ny Soa yIH3 veinion 

mdr) aN nyiyd, ‘Who renews through his kindness, constantly and daily, 
the works of creation, as it is said; who makes great lights.’ 

72 DA RoE TIME MaDID Nb) ONwE MVD Me ND PET py 
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me thyself.’ So in verse 15, JID MN NI ‘PNW, * show me thy 
glory,’ by éu@anccv wo oeavrdv, ‘show me thyself ;’ verse 19, 
7722 by pa) 22 YIN °3N, ‘1 will make all my goodness pass 


before thee,’ by "Eyo mapercvooua mpotepds cou rH doen wou, ‘I 
shall pass before thee with my glory.’ We consider this mode of 
explaining Scripture to be very absurd, for it does by no means 
remove any difficulty, nor does it cause the meaning to be better 
understood, because, whilst the translator labours to explain a 
difficult passage relating to the most high God, he involves him- 
self in more difficulties by accumulating words which impede a 
clear comprehension : on the other hand, no language is sufficient 
to express abstract ideas, and all endeavours to describe the 
divine nature to man with exactness must prove to be utterly in 
vain. If, instead of ‘1 have seen God,’ we say, ‘I have seen 
the place where God stood,’ we are not a whit the wiser for it, 
because the idea that God stood on a place, conveys with it the 
idea that God has feet, so that we are brought round again to 
the very idea which this device seeks to abolish. ‘The Holy 
Scripture uses the plainest language possible, more especially 
where we are told of God’s attributes and of his dealings with 
men (Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7). ‘The Bible was intended for the use of 
every man—for great and small, learned and unlearned, therefore 
it is written in a plain language. There is no abstruse philosophy 
in the Bible; but when the Jews degenerated, they looked for 
philosophy ; and to reconcile the Greeks with their law, they 
endeavoured to show them that the philosophy of the Jewish law- 
giver was of a higher excellency than that of the Greek legis- 
lators and philosophers.’ This mode of paraphrasing such 
anthropomorphical passages was observed by all translators of 
the Pentateuch, except by him who translated the book of 
Genesis. ‘This we consider as a proof that the translator of 
Genesis made use of previous translations of this book, which 
may also account for the many errors it contains. We have 
carefully examined every word of Genesis, and we find only two 
or three passages which can perhaps be considered as intentional 
deviations from the original in order to avoid the appearance of 
anthropomorphism, but which may more probably have proceeded 
from the want of a thorough acquaintance with the Hebrew 
tongue than from design. ‘The texts are—Gen. iv. 1, WN WP 
Mim NX, ‘1 have gotten a man from the Lord;’ "Exrnsduny 





y Of those who seek subtilities in the Scripture we may say, ‘ Lo! God hath 
made man upright, but they have sought out many inventions’ (Eccles. vii. 29). 
ayOpwmov 
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avOpwmov Sia rov beov,‘ 1 have gotten a man by God. The 
Hebrew word MW is either a sign of the objective case, or it is a 
preposition (cum, with). Granting that the passage in question 
was not Eve’s exclamation of happiness, ‘ that she has born the 
Lord,’ but that she said ‘I have gotten a man with the Lord,’ or, 


as the Syriac translates it, LoS jrog Kuro, ‘ [have gotten 
aman to the Lord ;’ yet MN has never the meaning ‘ by,’ as dia * 
with the genitive case generally expresses. The Targum of 
Onkelos translates it TWN OF WO NDI MIP, ‘1 have bought a 
man in the sight of the Lord.’ 

The other instances are in Gen. vi.6, 139 ON ASYM, ‘and it 
grieved him in his heart ;’ xai dsevon$n, * and he reflected:’ ver. 9, 
M) WONT OTN NN, ‘and Noah walked with God; ri Oca 
edngcotnse Nae, ‘ Noah was pleasing to God.’ * These three 
are the only examples we have found in the whole book of 
Genesis, which may perhaps be reckoned amongst those passages 
purposely so translated as to avoid the apparent anthropomor- 
phism. Onkelos seems to have observed the following method 
in his translation of anthropomorphic passages: when the action 
told of God might have been told also of men, he substituted the 
word NV", e. g., Exod. xv. 10,‘ Thou didst blow with thy 
wind ; ‘JW9"22 ATOR, ‘ Thou hast spoken with thy word.’ 
Exod. xx. 24, ‘In all places where I record my name, I will 
come unto thee, and will bless thee ;’ Onkelos, vamp>} mown 
373), ‘ I will send my blessing, and shall bless thee.’ 

The other Targums (Jonathan and Jerusalem) are still more 
anxious to avoid anthropomorphism than even Onkelos himself, 
eC. Jus DYION oy WAT oN); Exod. xx. 19, ‘ Let not God speak 
with us.’ Onkelos, 77 NIDy Peay ND, but Jonathan, nr 
mn DTP Vo Noy S>om. But we cannot deduce from the 
translation of the Lxx. what they considered to be ill-becoming 
to translate we and we find in one part of the Pentateuch 
some words paraphrased, and in another part the same words 
literally translated. This proves that it was not a plan agreed 
upon to avoid anthropomorphism, but that each translator worked 
independently, according to his own views, and it seems that there 
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could not have been any common revision and comparison of the 
coniplete translation, or else the most striking discrepancies * 
would have been corrected. 


The translator of Numbers translates MWD Dy, « by mouth 
of the Lord,’ by da Qwvis Kuépiov; but WAN *D by by dia crope 


’Azgdv. We cannot understand why a voice proves God to have 
less similitude with men than the mouth, since the idea of ex- 
hibiting sounds of words to the human ear conveys with it the 
idea of organs of speech by which the sounds are produced. 

The same translator translates the priest’s blessing to the 
people of Israel quite literally, although there a wish is expressed 
‘that the Lord may lift up his countenance.’ The phrase ‘382 
mn (Num. ii. 1) he translates fvavr: Kugiov, but the immediately 
following word Yow", ‘ and he heard it,’ he translated literally. 
So the word ‘N’, ‘ hand,’ xip, although the hand is a member by 


which man is distinguished from other animals, and which ex- 

ression, if used of God, must lead to the belief of similitude 
Goanbaue man and his creator. The 8th verse in chap. xii. is 
translated literally, 7042 xata orga, but Wa) MT NAM, 
‘and the similitude of the Lord shall he behold,’ by do&ay 
Kupiov «ide. 

The fourth book of Moses abounds in such wilful translations, 
and it would exceed the space which can be afforded in this 
Journal were we to cite and to account for all the passages which 
are wilfully altered. ‘The reader may soon satisfy himself of the 
accuracy of this statement by a careful collation of the Hebrew 
text with the Greek translation. We must reiterate our own 
firm persuasion that many of the Greek translators made choice 
of this method of paraphrasing only from the habit, even from their 
youth, of not pronouncing the name of Jehovah, and not even 
writing the current translation of it, but substituting another 
word or a whole phrase for it. ‘The Talmud (Tract. Kiddushim, 
71) tells us ‘ that there existed from ancient times three different 
names to express God’s being ; one is the tetragrammaton, or the 
name of four letters; the others we find not in the Bible, but 





® One instance of such a mistake, by which we can see that the translators of the 
Lxx. translated independently, is the number of the persons with whom the patri- 
arch Jacob came to Egypt. The translator of Exodus counts 75, and that of 
Deuteronomy 70 (Exod. i. 5; Deut. x. 22). 

> Sometimes the same phrase is translated 3:4 xpoordypatos Kuplov (Num. ix. 
18, 20, 23). 
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the one consisted in 12 letters, and the third in 42 letters. ‘The 
common people were prohibited from pronouncing the tetragram- 
maton, but in the schools they used to do it. The doctors taught 
their sons and disciples to pronounce it once in a week.’* The 
name of 12 letters was originally taught every man, but in the 
latter times only to those among the priests who were capable of 
keeping it in secret. ‘The name which consisted in 42 letters 
was considered as the most holy one. ‘I'he ‘Talmud says, ‘ Who- 
ever is initiated in this mystery, and keeps it in a pure heart, is 
sure to possess the love of God and the favour of men; his name 
commands esteem; he never forgets his knowledge; and he in- 
herits eternal life.’ 

But not only in translation, but by paraphrase of Scriptural 
passages, have some of the translators striven to reconcile their 
own philosophical opinions with Scripture. We think that the 
translator of Numbers was one of these. We apprehend this 
point to be proved in chap. xvi. 30: we are told in that verse 
that God was willing to testify his choice by a new creation 
(ANIA), by a miracle, which is against the established laws of 
nature; the earth should open her mouth, and swallow up only 
those persons who were rebellious against God; but the Alex- 
andrian philosopher is very cautious in his translation of this 
passage, and he does not translate ‘ but if God will create:a 
creation,’ but ‘ if God will appear in a vision,’ 2A’ 4 év Qacwats 
deies Kugios. We have said before that NA, ‘ to create,’ is 
sometimes applied to things which have been created after the 
great bodies of the universe have been called into existence by 





© YIQWD NMS DY, ‘ once in a week’ Others of the Rabbis say, nd “TON) 
YIawa DPB,‘ twice a week.’ But we think that the word Yay, which is com- 
monly translated by ‘ week,’ must in our passage be translated by ‘ 7 years,’ like 
the passage in the Talmud, tract. Joma, 11 a: YI3W3 D*YH NPI WM Mirwd 
bapa D’DyB OD bw, ‘ The passages of the Pentateuch which are fixed to the 
door-posts of Jewish dwellings must be revised once in 7 years (Yi3Y) if it belongs 
to a private persou, but twice in 49 years if to the whole community ;’ ‘once ina 
week’ is in the Talmud generally expressed by N3W2 NOS DOYS, and ‘ twice in 
a week’ by nawa D'DYh. This explanation agrees with that of Maimonides 
in his Guide of the Perplexed (ch. 26). He says, ‘ The name of God, which con- 
sisted of 12 letters, was taught to every learned man, which was not the case with 
the name of 4 letters, which was only handed down to their sons and disciples once 
in 7 years.’ Another passage from the same writer’s book proves that in the latter 
times they have also been cautious in the teaching of the name consisting in 
12 letters (chap. 62), ‘ Kut in the latter times, when wicked men (D°$37B DY 28) 


spread false doctrines through their acquaintance with the name of God consisting 
in 12 letters, they concealed also this name like the first one.’ 


the 
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the word of God;’4 but we find no passage in the Bible from 
which it should appear that this word means ‘ to appear,’ or ‘ to 
show,’ or ‘ to manifest.’ When, therefore, the translator renders 
it by Sew or xaradeiEw, he reasonably could have no other 
reason than that which his philosophy dictated to him. He 
reflected upon it, and decided for himself, that the sacred writer 
(who, according to the Alexandrian philosopher’s opinion, was the 
greatest of philosophers) could have had no intention to express 
that God would create a creation, since the miracle happened in 
the world already created, not consequently against the common 
laws by which nature acts, but he meant to say, that God will 
appear in a vision, which is just as much as to say: Moses, the 
great Jewish legislator, who was the highest and the most pro- 
minent of all the prophets, has had an intimation from God, by 
the great intellectual powers which ‘the absolute existence’ has 
largely imparted to him, to show something which will destroy 
all the rebels who have rebelled against the ‘ absolute being.’ 
Who will deny that the translation of this passage is an example 
of intentional paraphrase, designed to make the text suit an 
imaginary doctrine invented by men who looked for wisdom in 
the union of Judaism with ‘ Grecian degenerated philosophy ?’ 
But not only the verse we have quoted proves the ‘probability of 
our opinion; there are many other passages in almost every book 
of the Alexandrian translation.° 

The translator of Numbers seems to have been sometimes 
careless in translating the original words exactly, and so he 
contradicts himself by rendering similar passages differently. 
One instance is chap. xvi. 5,‘ And he spake to Korah and 
to all his company, saying, Even to-morrow the Lord will 
make known who is his, and the holy he will cause him to 
come near to him ;’ Kai éAaance apis Kopi Kai 1e0s Maoay avTou 
THY GuVaywyny, Aeywy, EMeoneDT|a nal Eyvw 5 Oeds rovs dvtas 
adrou xal Tous &yious xai Mpoonyayeto pos Exutov. ‘The English 
Bible agrees with the Hebrew, so the Syrian and the Arabic 
Bible, but the Greek differs: “3, ‘ to-morrow,’ the Alexandrian 


read “WP, éxécxerta:, ‘he has considered,’ consideravit, YT, 





4 Whether 873 means to create from nothing or not, the creation from nothing 
was not a silly theory (as Dr. Lee calls the opinion of creation from nothing—see 
his Lex. art. 83), but it was a chief article of faith; and so we are told by the 


apostle Paul ‘ that by faith we know that the world has been created by the word 
of God.’ 

© We confine ourselves at present to the Pentateuch alone. We may at another 
opportunity discuss the other parts of the Holy Scriptures. 
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‘ and he will make known ;’ xai Zyyw, ‘ and he knew,’ novit, DN) 
wip, ‘and the holy,’ (sing. numb.) ; x2i rods dyious, sanctos, 
(pl. numb.) ; 42, ‘ him ;’ rods, them;* eos (pl. numb.). If we 
examine carefully the nature of Korah’s sedition, we learn that 
he was agitated by a sordid passion of envy and by a craving for 
honour among men; he was by no means zealous for the well- 
being of the holy congregation, as he say called his nation ; 
he coveted the honour done by the Israelites to Moses, and did 
not make any secret of his longing desire, but complained openly, 
‘ Wherefore uplifted ye yourselves?’ His struggle was to be 
acknowledged by his nation as a N° (prince), ‘ the uplifted one.’ 
Moses answered Korah, that the next day the Lord would make 
known (i. e. by the manifestation of his choice of the one and 
rejection of the other, the Lord’s knowledge would be proved) who 
it was whom he had chosen to be the uplifted one in Israel. The 
Hebrew reading is confirmed by the Greek translation of verse 7, 
a@uUpiov, OF “Wd, or TP, or ‘ to-morrow ; 5 avg (sing.), Sv (sing.), 
ovros dys (sing.). In verse 13 two words are broken off, and 
added to verse 14, and badly translated. The English Bible renders 
the words in question by, ‘ except thou make thyself altogether 
a prince.’ The Hebrew words are AWA DB) wy TMD 935 


so ends verse 13 in the Hebrew text, and so the Syriac, Arabic, 
and Samaritan Bible, and the Vulgate. But in the Greek trans- 
lation, verse 13 ends with or: xardexes mdr, and verse 14 begins 
with ‘Agxwy ef, ‘Thou art a prince.’ ‘The repetition of the 
Hebrew word seemed to have startled the translator; and to get 
rid of a seeming difficulty, he added one word to the following 
verse as a kind of introduction, changed the verb TW into the 
substantive W, ‘a prince,’ and the word 0) he left untranslated. 
Often he translates the same word differently ; Ply (Anak) is 
translated sometimes yiyzs, ‘ giant,’ and sometimes he left it as a 
proper noun untranslated (comp. Numb. xiii. 29, 34). In chap. 
xiv. 20 we read that God swears not only by his own life, but also 
by his own name, which oath is not only against the Hebrew text, 





f It is worth noticing that the men of the Masorah have made a difference 
between the oath-form uttered by God and that by men, e.g. Gen. xlii. 15, AY °N; 
1 Sam. i. 26, JWH2 ‘Ml, ‘ by the life of thy soul,’ never AM fh,‘ by the life of 
Jehovah,’ but nim nM, ‘as truly as Jehovah is living; it seems that the reason 
of the difference is, that God and his life or existence are’ not two independent 


existences, as it is with man’s life, which animates the body, and the body which 
forms an individual, of itself. 
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but also against strict monotheism. The Hebrew text is DaN) 
28 0, ‘but as truly as I live 3 dAAa Cw eyw xal Cdéiv To dvouds pou, 
* yet I live and my name lives.’ 

Wilful mistranslations are very numerous in this book of the 
Pentateuch ; but since our space and our time permit us not to 
examine here all those numerous mistakes and words and mean- 
ings substituted for a mere gratification of fancy, we shall give a 
few remarks on the rest of the Pentateuch. 

The translator of Deuteronomy gives for the most part a very 
literal translation, and it seems that he has taken great care to 
keep close to the Hebrew text, yet he could not avoid, like his 
co-operators in the translation, paraphrasing passages which 
ascribe to God members of the human body; so he translates 
ae) by, not like the translator of Numbers, ‘ through the voice 
of God,’ but ‘ through the word of God,’ ra pnuen K veiov 
(Deut. i. 26; xxxiv. 5); and this translator also was inconsequent 
in his mode of avoiding anthropomorphism. He translated the 
same phrase literally, when he wanted to explain a Hebrew 
obscure expression, as in the well-known verse in Deut. viii. 3, 
‘but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord.’ 
The Hebrew word N¥¥D means ‘ that which is proceeding,’ part. 
pres. hiphil of 88°; and if we were to translate the verse lite- 


rally, we must say, but by that which proceedeth out of the 





& The Hebrew text never uses the oath ‘as truly as my name is living:’ the 
Hebrew word Dv signifies ‘ nomen,’ name. When it is said (Exod. xxiii. 21) 
‘for my name is in him,’ it means as much as, ‘ obey him, because he is sent by 
me or in my name.’ ‘ And Haggai prophesied in the name (OW3) of the God of 
Israel’ (Ezra v. 1), i.e. he prophesied the words which he has received from God, 
and was ordered by God to prophesy in his name. In Midrash Tanchumah ad 
Exod. iii, 13 is the following explanation given: ‘ Moses asked God for his name, 
and God answered him, Thou desirest me to tell thee my name? I am called 
according to my works. When I judge men I am called pve Elohim; when [ 
am engaged in battle against the wicked, I am called ninay Sebaoth ; and when 
I have compassion with man on account of his transgressious, I am called "IY? PN 
Almighty God. The Cabala substituted the word DY instead of myn: the passage 
in Zechariah, ‘ In that day Jehovah and his name will be one,’ seems to have been 
the occasion for the above denomination ; we find large dissertations in cabalistic 
books on this subject, especially in the Zohar, which may be considered a very 
profound book on the Cabala. The cabalistic 10 Sephiroth are, as many modern 
cabalists assure us, answering ge to the 10 “different names of God which 
are mentioned in Holy Scripture. The book Pardes Rimonim, 2nd gate, ex- 
presses the above in the following words: ‘The names of God are the Sephiroth; 
and we do not mean to say, the names are belonging to the Sephiroth, but the 
Sephiroth and the names are the names of the infinite Que (5)1D }'%), according to 
his works.’ 


mouth 
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mouth of God. The Greek translation is dA’ éai wavti piuars 
TH éxmogevx.evy Sia otonaros Seod. It seems that the translator 
of the fifth book of Moses was exceedingly careful to avoid 
expressions from which it might appear that the Jewish legislator 
had commanded severity towards other nations ; and also to show 
that the Jews were bidden by God himself to acknowledge no 
other king except God alone. Hence he substituted in chap. vii. 
16, where it is said DYOYT ve) Pay] DN), ‘and thou shalt 
consume all the nations; xai Qayi wavra ta oxdrAa Tov evar, 
‘thou shalt consume the spoils of all people.’ In chap. xii. 2 
the word D377, ‘ the nations,’ is not at all translated ; and since 


neither in the preceding verse 11, nor in the beginning of verse 
12, is there any substantive, we do not know whose places of 
idolatrous worship the Israelites were ordered to destroy. Chap. 
vii. 24, ‘ He shall deliver their kings into thine hand, and thou 


shalt destroy their name from under heaven ;’ J7'2 oman a>) 
DWT NAD DOW ON ATINM, Kai agadwces rods Bacideis 
avtéy sis Tas XEloas Uuav, xal amoreiTe TO dvoe avTay ex TOD 
tomovu éxeivov.” What was the reason of this alteration? No- 
thing else but to mitigate the severity which appears to be ex- 
pressed in the commandment, to destroy the nations from under 
heaven. In chap. xvii., where the Jews were ordered to choose a 


king from amongst their own brethren, in the case they should 
desire to have a king like unto those of the nations around them, 
the translator substituted apxav instead of PaciAeds, or JOD 
or king.® 

In Deut. ix. 13 we read a few words which are not in the 
Hebrew Bible, and there is no analogy, to our knowledge, of such 
a phrase in the entire Scripture: Actadnxa mpos ci ama xai 
Sis, ‘ Ihave spoken to thee once and twice. In verse 26 of the 
same chapter, 7” ‘TR (Adonai Jehovah) is translated Kugue 


Bacircd. In verse 27 we read again a few words which are not 
in the Hebrew, and seem indeed to be needless, ois amooas xara 
ceavrov. There are in these chapters many little words substi- 
tuted without necessity, either in imitation of other scriptural 








h As often as the name of the abomination cabin Molech) is mentioned in the Pen- 
tateuch, the Lxx. renders it by &pxwv, ‘a prince.” We may look through the whole 
of the Pentateuch without finding there any such name; and if the translator has 
also not made a-kind of political contrivance of it, to show that the Israelites are 
not permitted to give their children to the king (comp. Lev, xxvi. 3), we at 
least could not know from it that they had at any time such abominations as to burn 
their children to an idol, 


12 passages, 
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passages, or to render the sense more intense. It is worthy of 
the reader’s attention that the translator of Deuteronomy seems 
not to have been liable to that great error of changing the letter 
“ resh into I daleth, which we find in almost every book of the 
Lxx. translation, except once when he reads Misadat instead of 
TIDY ; this is, indeed, of no great consequence, since it is only 


a proper name of a place; but he seems also to have changed 
an Y ayin for a resh. In chap. xi. 22, DR WOW “ow DN °D 
nxn Myo 23, ‘For if ye shall diligently keep all these com- 
mandments > Kal tora: édy dixon dxovonre, as if IYOWA yaw; the 
same change of letters has probably taken place in chap. xxviii. 
58, and xxxi. 12. Sometimes he changed & alef into 7 daleth, 


as in chap. xxxi. 15, where he translates Kai x2re@n Kupios, as if 
the Hebrew were M7) 33, when it is 8; the whole verse is 


indeed artificially altered. 1t appears to us that the trans- 
lator of Deuteronomy has sometimes laboured to reconcile tra- 
dition with Scripture ; traces of this may be found in the last 
song of Moses. In chap. xxxii. 8 we read,‘ When the Most 
High divided to the nations their inheritance, when he separated 
the sons of Adam, he set the bounds of the people according to 
the number of the children of Israel’ (Onan 2 75009) ; this 
reading we have also in the Syriac, Arabic, and in the Samaritan 
Bible; but the txx. renders it Kara dpidudv ayytrwy Seod, 
‘ according to the number of God’s angels.’ This strange trans- 
lation seems to be based on a tradition that 70 nations are in the 
world, and that each nation is under the power of an angel, but 
‘the children of Israel are not under the power of an angel ; for 
God alone is their head; he has chosen them to be his own 
people.” 

In verse 4 of the same chapter, N11, ‘he,’ (the 3rd pers. masce. 
sing.) is translated Kdgios, as if mm, The first part of verse 5 
is badly translated : it runs thus, DOV) 13 N95 nny, ‘ They 


have corrupted themselves; their spot is not the spot of his 
children ;’ “Hydprosay ode adrd réxva wwunra, * They have sinned, 
but not to him, O ye spotful children ;’ or, ‘ peccaverunt, non ei, 
filii vituperabiles :’ this translation seems to have been occasioned 
by the first 19, which means ‘ to him,’ being mistaken for the 
second §9, which means ‘ not ;’ the sound is the same, but the 
meaning is quite different ; the two last words, DIo3 Ya, can by 





' Zohar ad Exod. xxiii. 20. Yet we find in the book of Daniel that the angel 
Michael said, that he stands to help Israel. 


no 
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no means be translated as it is in the Greek, for 22, ‘ his chil- 
dren,’ is in status constructus, therefore it can have no epithet besides 
the status constructus, as it is here the case with the word Div, 


‘ their spot.’ Verse 9 is also altered, ‘ for the Lord’s portion is 
his people ; Jacob is the lot of his inheritance :’ this translation 
agrees exactly with the Hebrew; but the Greek has, Kai eyevnOn 
uepis Kugiou Awds aitov laxwB oxoivioua xAngovouias adtov Iogana. 
Verse 10 is paraphrased for the sake of avoiding anthropomor- 
phism ; instead of saying, ‘ he found him in a desert land,’ the 
Greek says, ‘ he provided for his necessities in a desert land,’ ex- 
actly like the translation of Targum Onkelos. Verse 12 is also 
considerably altered: the Hebrew is exactly like the English 
translation ; there was no strange God with him (YAY); so the 
Syriac, Arabic, and the Samaritan Bible; but the Greek changed 
YoY, ‘ with him,’ into DY, ‘ with them,’ and the sense becomes 
quite different; instead of ‘no other God was with him,’ it is 
‘God alone brought them out, and there was no strange God 
with them. The Alexandrian Jew believed in one God because 
he was a philosopher, and therefore he was cautious even to think 
the possibility of making use of terms which might be construed 
against strict monotheism, although the prophets use such lan- 
guage very often (Isa. lix. 41). In verse 40 we are told in the 

reek translation, that ‘God has sworn by his right hand,’ but 
not so in the Hebrew text. A strange translation is given for the 


word NY (pharoth) in verse 42. It is very likely that the 
Alexandrian held the word to be an appellative noun for ‘ kings,’ 
because the Egyptian kings had the name of Pharaoh as their 
title; hence he translated aad xeParjrs aoxivtwy tx Ppav: the 
English Bible translates the phrase, INN MAYID WN'VND, into ‘from 
the beginning of revenge upon his enemy.’ We think that their 
translation of this passage is also inexact ; Y95 means ‘ to loose,’ 


‘to disturb,’ or ‘to destroy’ (Num. v. 18; Exod. v. 4; Judg. 
v. 2); in the present passage it must be translated ‘ from the 
head of the rebellious enemy.’ 

The next following verse contains a passage which is not in the 
Hebrew text, and it seems to be an imitation of a passage in the 
Psalms and in Isaiah ; the place in question runs thus, ‘ Rejoice, 
O ye nations, with his people, for he will avenge the blood of his 
servants, and will render vengeance to his adversaries, and will 
be merciful unto his land, and to his people.” The Greek trans- 
lation runs thus, ‘ Rejoice, ye heavens, in the same time with him, 
and all the angels of the Lord worship him ; rejoice, ye — 
with 
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with his people, and all the sons of God strengthen him, because 
he will avenge the blood of his sons; and he will avenge, and 
will retribute vengeance to the enemies, and punish the despisers ; 
and the Lord will thoroughly purge the land of his people.’ 
None of the versions have these words we read in the Lxx.; and 
they stand here like a needless patch. We find no analogous 
text in the Pentateuch, where the heavens are called upon to 
rejoice or to sing, and Moses was not so liberal with the phrase, 
ovioN 32, ‘sons of God,’ and DYiON ‘sNdD, the ‘ angels of 
God,’ as was the Greek translator of Deuteronomy. So is 
verse 44 quite needless, because it is only repetition of verse 22 
in chap. xiii. In chap. xxxiii. 2 we meet again with words which 
are not in the Hebrew text, and seem to have been intended to 
paraphrase the words, 7 WN, ‘a fiery law,’ which the Lxx. 


renders by é dekidiv adrod ayyero wer adrov; also the phrase, 
‘and they sat down at thy feet,’ is rendered, Kas odto: dxd ot 
eiot. We must remember that the 10 commandments, according 
to the translation in Deuteronomy, answer to the original more 
strictly than does the translation of the 10 commandments in 
Exodus.* 
Exopus. 

* 28 by Dns ony > TMM NP OdK Foovtal cor Geol Erepor wAIY joo 


pony wed ses NN) PIE NY 122 tua tov warépa cou, kal Thy unrépa cov, 


iva €8 gout yévnrast Kal iva paxpo- 
MINT by bad xpévios yevn éml Tis vis THs &ya0Fs. 
DEUTERONOMY. 
Oix Evovral cor Oeol repo: mpo Tpogw- 
mov pov’ = "28 by. 
tua Tov TaTépa gov Kai Thy unTépa cov 
7 ap Dey) ta paxpoxpévios yevn kal iva eb or 
yévnrat ém ris vis. 


We have endeavoured to show from numerous passages of the 
Pentateuch that our opinion of the translators, who came from 
Jerusalem to Alexandria to translate the Jewish law, is a correct 
one. They were instruments of their own interests, and not of 
the Holy Ghost. The original Hebrew text was to them not the 
word of God, which must not be touched by the forwardness of 
man, but they moulded the text so as to suit their own conceits. 
Besides this fact, we are told by Aristeas that the Lxx. did not 
only translate, but also interpret the Bible; indeed, there are 
many small words substituted for which we cannot account, except 











* We give here only those passages where the Hebrew differs from the Greek, 
and where the translations are different. 
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that they are simply to make a seeming dark passage intelligible, 
and by this means they engrafted upou what became the current 
version of the Scripture fancies of their own—which, alas! too 
often came to be regarded by many of the Christian church as 
essential parts of the word of God, while not a few have been so 
grievously misled as to raise the Septuagint to the same level 
with the original Hebrew, if not to give it a higher place.' We 
know that there have been, and stil: are, men who Pelieve that 
the blessings of God have accompanied the translation of the 
Lxx.; and we do not deny that it was so, but we are fully per- 
suaded that the translation of the Lxx. is not only not an in- 
spired one, but also not free from partiality, impure intentions, 
and little regard for the sacredness of the original word. 

‘ But have not our Saviour and his apostles taken their quota- 
tions from the Alexandrian translation? Are not their words in every 
quotation the very same which we have now in all the manuscripts 
and printed Greek Bible, which is commonly called the Septuagint ?” 
We answer, No; and this we say for several reasons. On the 
one hand, the Lord constantly referred to the Scriptures when in 
discourse with Pharisees and common Jews who were trained 


according to the tradition of this sect, and the pharisees O™5'0 


or scribes were very zealous—at least, they pretended to be so— 
for the maintenance of the law of Moses (Gal. i. 14), and pro- 
bably for the letter in which the law was originally given. We 
have said already that in the times of our Saviour and his apostles 
an intense hatred prevailed throughout Judea against the wisdom 
and language of the Greeks, and we cannot discover any trace, 
either in the Talmuds or in the Midrashim and Zohar, of Grecian 
civilization. We find in the Talmud several passages, where it 
is said, that reading other books except the 24™ buoks of the Holy 
Scriptures, is just as much as being engaged in ‘ vain conversa- 
tion’ (ova D7). The celebrated Rashi says, that the 
Grecian wisdom (JJ D337) consisted in a kind of language 
which the people of courts and diplomatists spoke, but which no 
other men understood. 

There existed also amongst the Jews in the time of the apostles 
a strong aversion against the Greek language, especially after the 
Greek dominion in Syria had become to the Jews obnoxious and 
intolerable. We may suppose that the apostles submitted to the 
tradition of their fathers, and avoided learning a language which 








' See Walton's Polyglotta, Proleg. 9, De versionibus Gracis precipue 70 
seniorum, 3. 
™ According to the current reckoning among the Jews. 
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was prohibited by the elders (Talmud, tract. Baba Kama, fol. 82): 
PIN A NN TOT wD WN): OMT FIN WI, ‘ Con- 


demned be the man who keeps swine, and condemned be also the 
man who teaches his son Greek.’ 

We may learn from this remark what the Jews considered 
was Grecian wisdom; no wonder that the Rabbis called it ‘ vain 
conversation.’ In another place of the Talmud is related, that 
Rabbi Jehudah Ha-Kadosh, the compiler of the Mishnah, was 
allowed to speak Greek, because of his being a friend to the king 
(Baba Kama, fol. 83): this dispensation granted to the great 
man, who was called xar’ éoxm», Rabbi, proves sufficiently that 
the people were watched not to transgress against a command- 
ment over which a curse hung. It is an undeniable fact that the 
religious tradition of the Jews speaks with a most embittered 
hatred against Grecian wisdom and language." The Syriac Jan- 
guage was the prevailing one amongst the Jews in the time of 
Christ and his apostles, and we hear, several years after the 
crucifixion of Jesus, the centurion, with great astonishment, ex- 
claim, ‘Canst thou speak Greek?’ ‘The apostle Paul appeared to 
that centurion to be a prodigy of a learned man only because he 
was able to converse with him in a language in which the other 
Jews could not. On the other hand, we say that it is no proof at 
all that the Lxx. is an inspired version because the passages 
which were quoted by the Lord and his apostles, agree with the 
translation of the xxx. Why should not Christ and the apostles 
have translated the Hebrew passages exactly like those Alex- 
andrian Jews who translated the Bible for Ptolemy’s library? If 
Christ and the apostle have spoken Greek, it was Hellenistic 
Greek ; and if it be so, we do not see any impossibility that two 
different individuals, who speak the same dialect, should translate 
in a similar way passages with which both are familiar, even if 
these passages are taken from a language which is not vernacular. 
But we can prove that the greater part of those passages which 
are quoted in the New Testament are taken verbatim from the 
Hebrew text, and not from the Greek version. Yes, there are a 
good number of passages quoted by the evangelists and apostles 
which must have been taken immediately from the Hebrew text, 
because the Greek version gives just the diametrically opposite 
sense to that quoted by the apostles. We can only find space for 





® There exists a sentence from Rabbi Jchudah Ha-Nashi, which might perhaps 
prove the contrary; but if we compare this favourable opinion of the Greek 
language (Baba Kama, 82, 83 a) with that of the permission given to the same 
rabbi, the favourable opinion appears to be nothing but a polite sentence of a 
courtier. The passage runs thus,‘ Why do we use the Syriac language in Judea ? 
Use either Greek or Hebrew!’ 
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a few instances, but we earnestly advise the reader who is ac- 
quainted with both languages, to collate the Hebrew text and the 
Greek version, and we are fully convinced that he will agree with 
us, that there exists no version un which we can implicitly rely, and 
that the Greek version, commonly called the Septuagint, is among 
those least entitled to confidence. In the very first chapter of the 
Gospel according to the evangelist Matthew, verse 23, we meet 
with a quotation from the 7th chapter of Isaiah, which agrees in a 
few words neither with the Hebrew nor with the Greek. In the 
New Testament the quotation runs thus, i3od, 4 wapbévos év yaorpi 
ees, nal rékeras vidv, nai xakécoucs Td ovoa avTou "Eumavouna ; 
in the Lxx. thus, dod 4 wapbévos év yaotp! AnWerat, xal rékeras 
viov, Xai xaATELS TO Svone avr Exmavound: the single differ- 
ence is, that in the Hebrew is said IN), ‘ thou shalt call,’ and 


in the New Testament is xaAdoouss, ‘ they shall call;’ all the rest 
of the verse agrees exactly with the Hebrew. It is the same 
case with verse 5 in chap. ii. of the same Gospel. But the 
passage quoted in verse 15 answers the Hebrew reading, and not 
that of the uxx.; "EE Aivimrouv ixakesa tov didbv mov, quotes 
Matthew, ‘ from Egypt I have called my son,’ *ONTP OAD 
2; the Septuagint reads, ra réxva adroi, * his children.’® 


In chap. viii. 17, the same evangelist says that, whilst Jesus 
healed all manner of sickness, that was fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophet Isaiah, Adris ras aobeveias tudv EAaBe, xai ras 
vosous éCacracev, ‘ Himself took our infirmities, and bare our 
sickness.’ ‘This passage is in the Hebrew text of Isa. lili. 4, and 
runs thus, D230 DININ RW) NT an JON; but the trans- 


lation of the Septuagint is this, Odros ras auaprias nudv Pége, xal 
Rept Hav oduvzras, * He bore our sins, and was tormented through 
us. We think that there will be not one reader who would say 
that the evangelist has taken his quotation from the Lxx., and 
not from the Taleew ; and we think that the version of chap. liii. 
alone ought to convince every Christian reader that the apostles 
and evangelists have learned the fulfilment of prophecy in Jesus 
Christ from the Hebrew text, and not from the Greek version. 














® The quotation (ch. ii. 23), it seems to us, can have been taken from the Hebrew 
text alone, and by no means from the Septuagint. St. Matthew says, “Or: Na(wpaios 
KAnOhoera, * He shall be called a Nazarene.’ Doubtlessly he refers to the original 
Hebrew in Isa. xi. 1, 775) YerwID V$¥2), V’nizer Mishrushof yifreh, and also 
ch. Ix. 21, $Y I¥2, Nizer Mattai ; the Septuagint translates the word 1¥) in 
Isa. xi. 1, é rhs piCns dvaBhoera, and in Isa. vi. 21 it is translated as if 7¥3, ‘ to 
guard,’ or ‘to keep.’ In these different translations of the Lxx. is no similarity to 

Na(wpaios, of which the Evangelist speaks in the above passage. W 
e 
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We have shown above that the necessity of Christ’s sacrifice can- 
not be proved from the Lxx., and we add here that the translator 
of Isaiah is actually a commentator on chap. liii., and he belongs 
to the class of interpreters who think Israel to be the subject of 
whom the prophet speaks; and hence he added several words 
which are not in the Hebrew Bible: verse 2 begins with the 
words, ‘ And he grew up,’ (Sy), ® but the Greek is avnyyeiAauey, 
‘We announce him.’ Insignificant as this difference may 
appear to be, yet it is of great importance in this chapter, and it 
seems to us that the prophet has made choice of the verb my to 
intimate that the birth of the Messiah would be low and humble, 
like unto a tender plant (P3), but not like a child, ds aasdiov, 





P Our English Bible translates Syn, ‘for he shall grow before him;’ but } is 
here not copulative, but the } vav conversivum, and changes the future tense into 
preterite. The future tense has the office of expressing events which are not 
finished. or about to happen, e.g. 79 NYD AW, ‘I shall return according to the 
time of life” or >I’ WW, ‘ who was about to rule,’ qui regnaturus erat. The 
future tense with vav conversivum is always used when the verb precedes the nomi- 
native case, é. g. pve WN'), }TN OFIBYI, but where the substantive precedes 
the verb the preterite is used. We know only two or three instances where the 
future is used, although the substantive precedes it; 2 Sam. xv. 37, na) pibviany, 
and Jer. lit, 7, A713 MONA ws 9D}. ‘The passage in Job iit. 3, where Job 
uses the future tense in the curse of the day when he was born cada), must be 
translated, ‘ when I shall be born.’ He means to express a wish that the day in which 
he was born should not return again, and so the night: the following verses witness 
that we are right; he naturally could not desire that the day in which he was born 
should be exterminated, because it was a past one, but he speaks of the returning 
time in which he remembers his distress more than at any other time ; and we think 
that Job neither carries himself back to the time when he was born, nor is it a 
peculiarity of the Hebrew idiom, but he says, O that I might die and not see again 
the day in which I was born, and was the cause of all the misfortunes which have 
befallen me; and so he goes on to curse his birth-day and its night, till verse 10, 
where he complains of his birth altogether. Jeremiah curses his very first birth- 
day, and therefore he adds, ‘98 "7! WR Di}, ‘ the day wherein my mother 
bare me,’ so as to make this distinct difference between his curse and that of Job 
to which the prophet seems to refer; so, 280 mm Syynyis %,° that Ishmael 
might live,’ the verb mn is in the future tense, because it is the nature of wishes 
to require the future; so in Hebrew the future tense is used where we say, we 
ought,’ ‘ we must,’ ‘ we must not,’ ‘ we are not allowed,’ and ‘it must not be done;’ 
nyy. xd We (Levit. iv. 18, 22, 28), ¢ which should not be dune’? The extensive 
sense which the Hebrew future tense carries with it is because this language has 
no verbs auxiliary. It is also applied to express events which have never been 
brought to an end, nor are they drawing to an end now, e. g., Deut. ii. 2, DNS 
DDS p> IN TP’ payin, DypP2y> Of AS 1ayM, ‘which also were’ (Heb. 
* shall be’) ‘ accounted giants as the Anakims, the Moabites call (Heb. ‘ shall call’ ) 
them Emims, 

as 
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as it is in the txx. The last part of verse 4 is considerably 
altered, MYO) OVION 739 WHIIWT AMIN, « Yet we did esteem 
him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted ;’ but the Greek is, 
Kai tusis tdoyicaueba adrov elvar ev Wovw, nab év BAnyH mai év 
xaxéae, * But we did esteem him to be in evil and in stroke, and 
in illness.’ Verse 9 runs thus, Twy AN) IP DYwINR 1" 
wna, ‘ And he made his grave with the wicked, and with the 
rich in his death ;’ Kai 3désw rods wovngous @vri Tis TaPis adrov, 
Xai TOUS FAousious av Ti tov Yavarou adtov, ‘I shall give the wicked 
for his burial, and the rich for his death.’ This translation proves, 
we apprehend, that the translator of Isaiah explained the chapter, 
which must have been indeed unintelligible before the fulfilment 
in Jesus, by substituting words of his own, and expounded it so as 
to make Israel the subject of the prophecy. We can not only 
say that the apostles could not have proved the sacrifice of Christ 
for his people, but, according to the Greek version, the prophet 
said that others will be made sacrifices for that individual of 
whom he prophesied. We know from numerous passages of the 
New Testament‘ that its writers constantly refer to this chapter 
as to a source of information and knowledge concerning the 
suffering Messiah (Fwd) ; but they could not have done so if 
they had made the Septuagint the standard of revealed truth. 
In verse 18 of chap. xii. of Matthew’s Gospel we read, ‘ Be- 
hold my servant whom I assist; my beloved, in whom my soul 
is well pleased; I will put my spirit upon him, and he shall 
show judgment to the Gentiles ;’ this is a very literal translation 
from the Hebrew, which runs thus, *W2 12 JOOS Wy TI 
wey DMD DEY Yoy MNT AN] WD) TMNT; but the Septua- 
gint begins this verse thus, Iax#@ 6 mais wou. We perceive soon 
that the translator commentates ; he was never at a loss for an 
explanation, simply because he did not esteem the sacredness of 
the original word. The first three verses of chap. xxiv., which 
are quoted by the evangelist Matthew, are in the Lxx. so trans- 
lated that Jacob should appear the prophet’s subject, and hence 
the evangelist could have made no use of the Greek version. 

In chap. xix. according to John, we read that in the piercing 
of Jesus’ side was fulfilled what it was spoken by the propliet 
Zechariah, PT WR NX oN (o"aM, ‘ they shall look on him 
whom they pierced ;’ but the Lxx. renders it, xai émPadypovras 


9 See the article ‘ Jewish ComMMENTARIES ON ISAIAH, L1II. 13,’ in No. XII. of 
this JouRNAL. 
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moos ei avd’ dv xatwexnoavto, ‘and they will look to me, be- 
cause they have mocked.’ In the Epistle to the Romans we read 
(Rom. i. 17), 6 5é Sixaios ée wiorews Cncetas, TD WANA PYTS); 
but the xx. has, 552 Sixasos tx wistews wou Cnsera, ‘the righteous 
shall live by my faith:’ chap. ix. 33 also does not agree with the 
Lxx. version (comp. Isa. lil. 7 with Rom. x. 15; 1 Cor. ii. and 
Isa. lxiv. 8; also Isa. Ixiv. 4, Eph. iv. 8, Ps. Ixviii. 19). We 
have seen from these numerous quotations that the Lxx. was not 
the Bible which our Lord and his apostles referred the Jews to, 
but that it was the original Hebrew Bible. There are other 
passages which are not directly cited as quotations, but they are 
an echo from the Old Testament. So, for instance, is the passage, 
‘the Lord is made our righteousness,’ an echo of the passages in 
Jeremiah, WPI MM Jehovah Zidkenu (Jer. xxiii. 6, xxxiii. 16). 


But the Lxx. translates these two most remarkable passages so 
that we, at least, cannot account for the alteration, if it was not 
a wilful corruption: xai tovto +d dvoma avtov, 6 xadgoe adTov 
Kugus, Iwoedix év rois popnras (Jer. xxiii. 6). The second, 
IPT MAM, in chap. xxxiii., is entirely left out, with many other 
important passages. Hagg. ii. 7, DYN 02 Mon, ‘ and the 
desire of all nations shall come ;’ xai 7c: ta ExAExTAa WavTwy 
réiv ¢bvaiv. We may assert that all those passages which found a 
manifold echo in the spirit of the apostles, so that they applied 
them to the Christian dispensation, are in the Greek version so 
translated as to apply to the Jewish nation. This important fact 
supports our opinion that the translators were partial, and that 
our Saviour and his apostles made use of the Hebrew text, and 
not of the Greek version. 

The result of our collation of the original Hebrew Bible with 
the Greek version, commonly called the Septuagint, is that we 
can by no means rest upon this translation so as to base any 
Christian dogma on it, because the translators made use of the 
Jewish philosophy, tradition, diplomacy, and cautious temporizing 
which were established amongst them after their return from 
the Babylonish captivity, and they did not simply translate the 
sacred word, but they expounded and commented on it. By this 
means they indeed displayed their own ‘wisdom,’ but flagrantly 
disregarded the sacredness of the original text. ‘There exist also 
many proofs that even in the Synagogues of the Greek and 
Italian Jews the Greek version was never read. We may 
justly conclude from a passage in Justin that the Jews refused 
to read from the Greek version, and insisted upon reading the 
Hebrew Bible. He says, ‘ Necessarium quidem erat Hebreos 
sacros 
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sacros audientes libros non solis literis adherere, sed ad recon- 
ditas eis prophetias respicere, per quas magnum deum et salva- 
torem generis humani J. Chr. adnuncient. Sed etiam si insensatis 
semet Ipsos interpretationibus tradentes a recta usque nunc aber- 
raverunt gloria, etc. Sancimus igitur licentiam esse volentibus 
Hebraeis per synagogas suas... . per grecam vocem sacros libros 
legere convenientibus . . . . neque fiduciam esse his, qui apud eos 
sunt expositoribus (comp. éEnynras by Eusebius), solam hebraicam 
tradentibus, etc. Eam vero que ab eis dicitur secunda editio— 
Thy Aeyoucvny devtépwow—interdicimus omnino utpote sacris non 
conjuncta librio, etc. Neque licentiam habebunt hi, qui ab eis 
majores omnibus (dpxiQegexitas) aut presbyteri forsitan vel ma- 
gistri appellantur ... hoc (sic, graece vocis lectiones) prohibere, 
etc.’ (Nov. 46), Soalso in the preface to the Novella, ‘... quod 
quidem solam habentes hebraicam vocem, et ipsa uti in sacrorum 
librorum lectione volunt, nec grecam tradere dignantur, et multum 
dudum tempus per hoc ad invicem commoventur.’ 

The Jews in Palestine rejected the Greek version in the very 
earliest times of its becoming known to them, and it is the opinion 
of a great modern German Jewish critic that the history of this 
translation was intentionally furnished with the pompous events, 
of which we are told by Aristeas, to insinuate it into their favour. 
But whether the honour done to the Alexandrian translators by 
King wat was a fact or not, we are fully persuaded that the 
cause of translating the Hebrew Bible was not for the glory of God, 
but the gratification of a king who put his honour in procuring 
as many books as possible to advance the cultivation of his sub- 
jects, and to make Alexandria the seat of learning and civili- 
zation. This was the first cause. ‘The translation, indeed, was 
afterwards employed to convert great numbers of heathen, but 
this fact does not make the translation more exact, nor does it 
prove the inspiration of the translators. One single passage of 
the Bible will also suffice to convert the heart of a sinner, if it is 
God’s pleasure ; and if a man who lived for many years against 
the laws of God becomes converted because he has heard the 
verse, ‘ For I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but 
that he should return from his ways and live ;’ that will prove as 
little the inspiration of the English Bible as the inspiration of 
the man who has told the sinner the above verse. 

The word of God has the blessed power in itself, and it may be 
translated into any language or by any man; its spirit will not be 
changed when it is not wilfully corrupted ; but that a 7” of the 
Septuagint has been carelessly and partially handled has been 


sufficiently shown in this article. — one Bible is the inspired 
one, and this is necessarily the origina 


Hebrew. Here we have 
the 
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the very words which the men of God have spoken, because they 
were impelled by the M7 M7 Ruach Jehovah, ‘ the Spirit of 


Jehovah,’ so to speak; no translation of the Bible has the same 
unction or perhaps the same charm which the Hebrew exhibits, 
and not only because it is the nature of versions to fail in trans- 
ferring the vital energy of the original work, but because the 
spirit which rests in the Hebrew words does not rest in the trans- 
lation. The Greek version was made by men of various cha- 
racters, and who shall guarantee us the purity of their intentions ? 
The translation itself could partly have done so, but we have seen 
that the balance of proof bears all the other way. We close 
this article with the expression of an earnest desire that the study 
of the Hebrew language may be introduced into all our Christian 
schools, that it may become an essential part of study at least of 
those who prepare themselves for the ministry of the Word, and 
then the Bible will become the only standard of Christian 
theology. T. A. 
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The Theory of Human Progression and natural Probability of a 
Reign of Justice. London; Johnstone and Hunter. 1850. 
8vo., pp. 523. 


Tue settled monotony of our more serious literature has within 
the last year been broken up by two very remarkable publications, 
both mainly devoted to the discussion of social questions—‘ The 
Latter-Day Pamphlets’ of Thomas Carlyle, and ‘The Theory of 
Human Progression.’ The former, the production of one of the 
most gifted and singular men that ever entered the field of human 
literature, and bristling with antagonism from its many-sided 
surface towards every compartment and almost every point of 
existing society, has commanded a wide attention, and roused 
from their wonted quiescence the moral sentiments in thinkers of 
all classes to a degree to which, perhaps, no literary production 
ever did before. The other, from the pen of a writer, so far as 
we can judge, new to the public, and who for the present has 
seen meet to remain personally unknown to it, has attracted little 
attention compared with its claims and merits. Whilst works on 
cognate subjects, not worthy to be named in connection with it, 
have been puffed in every quarter, our leading critical organs 
have passed it over with that neglect which sometimes marks the 
advent 
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advent of very unusual merit. That it is a book replete with 
inquiries and speculations altogether a-head of the tracks of thought 
familiar to the great majority of those who take upon them to be 
the instructors and literary guides of mankind, is very clear; to 
the more advanced thinkers of the times—amongst whom the 
main staff of the gentlemen of the press can by no means claim to 
rank—this will constitute its great recommendation, and to such 
we mean now to make some imperfect attempt at introducing it. 
They will find it combine the discussion of the profoundest with 
the most practically interesting subjects of thought. They will 
trace the mind of a discoverer at work throughout; and if he has 
often conveyed to his readers the first impressions he has received 
in those mental explorations, rather than the matured fruit of 
much protracted, vigorous, and carefully collated investigation, 
they will find in them a freshness and suggestiveness but rarely to 
be met with in more severely digested, and haply less vulnerable 
productions. The book is issued at an opportune era, and it 
must command the attention of thinkers. The deepest social 
questions, pressing for solution, now tax’ the powers of the best 
minds of the time. Social evils, which all our progressive legis- 
lation has failed to cure or almost even to palliate, are felt to 
demand a more radical treatment than they have hitherto received, 
if we would escape social anarchy and ultimate dissolution. To 
these evils our author is profoundly alive, and he has aimed at 
an exploration of their sources which merits to be characterised 
as fundamental. And though, as we shall immediately have 
occasion to show, we cannot concur in the basis on which he rests 
his hopes of a progressive social regeneration, we must say that 
he has impressed us with a fresh sense of its imminent urgency ; 
and exposed, under a perfect flood of light, the injustice and 
cruelty of many of our social usages and prescriptive class- 
privileges. An intense love of truth and justice is evidently the 
paramount feeling in the mind of the author, and this combining 
with a full recognition of the peculiar claims of Christianity, 
inspires him with a high reverence for all that is really sacred, 
and a thorough disregard of all that is merely conventionally so. 

Feeling that there is no interest of humanity which is not inti- 
mately connected with the solution of those great social questions 
which have arisen in our age, we shall proceed to examine the 
validity of that theory on which our author invites us to ground 
our expectations of the evolution of a ‘ Reign of Justice’ among 
men. And in the first instance it will be necessary to present 
some statement of it to our readers, 

The probability of a ‘ Reign of Justice’ our author grounds 
on the expectation of an evolution of a Science of Justice. His 
expectation 
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expectation that such a science is on the point of being evolved, 
rests on the logical and chronological order of the sciences, and 
the stage at which we have arrived in their evolution. It will be 
well to begin with our author’s definition of Science :— 

‘ Science is nature seen by the reason, and not merely by the senses. 
Science exists in the mind, and in the mind alone. Wherever the 
substantives of a science may be derived from, or whatever may be 
their character, they are portions of a science only as they are made 
to function logically in the human reason. Unless they are connected 
by the law of reason, and consequent so that one proposition is capable 
of being correctly evolved from two or more other propositions, called 
the premises, the science as yet has no existence, and has still to be 
discovered. Logic, therefore, is the universal form of all science. 
It is science with blank categories, and when these blank categories 
are filled up, either with numbers, quantities, and spaces, as in the 
mathematical sciences, or with the qualities and powers of matter, as 
in the physical sciences, mathematics and physics take their scientific 
origin, and assume an ordination which is not arbitrary. Science, 
then, wherever it is developed, is the same for the human intellect, 
wherever that intellect can comprehend it. It abolishes diversity of 
credence, and re-establishes unity of credence.’—pp. 13, 14. 


Science, then, according to this description, includes only truth 
which the reason can intuitively perceive or deductively establish 
from what it so perceives as that which must be. It is important 
that at the outset the reader should thoroughly realise this, that he 
may have a clear perception of what the author means by ‘the 
ordination of the sciences.’ It is their transformation from the 
inductive form, or reasoning on a basis of merely observed facts, 
into the deductive form, on demonstration from a basis of neces- 
sary facts. By the one method, when we observe two events 
uniformly occur so many times as antecedent and consequent 
respectively, assuming the uniformity of nature, we infer that 
they will do so in future; by the other method, from what certain 
facts are in their very nature, we infer that certain other facts 
must follow; or from the ascertained powers of certain agents 
that they must produce certain effects. The necessary relations 
of facts constitute mathematical science, the necessary relations 
of events constitute physical science. ‘The one deals with the 
relations of simple being, the other with determinate action. We 
now proceed to cite our author's classification of the sciences in 
the logical and chronological order of their development :— 


‘ The sciences, classed on their complexity, must be classed in the 
following order :— 
‘1st. The mathematical and force sciences. 
‘2nd. The inorganic physical sciences, beginning with the most 
general and terminating with the most specific. 
‘ 3rd. The 
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‘3rd. The organic physical sciences, composed of vegetable and 
animal physiology. 

‘4th. The sciences that relate exclusively to man, and that treat of 
human action. These are (1) non-moral, political economy, which 
treats of the beneficial and prejudicial effects of human action; (2) 
moral, politics, which treats of the moral character of human action, 
whether that action be the action of a single individual towards another 
individual, or whether it be the action of a whole society, or portion 
of a society, with all the formality of legislation. Politics is, in fact, 
nothing more than the moral law which ought to regulate the actions 
of the individual, extended to the actions of men when associated as a 
political society, the same moral law being obligatory on multitudes 
that is obligatory on the individual.’—p. 199. 


Our author then proceeds to state the grounds, in connection 
with this view of the order of the sciences, on which he holds ‘a 
natural probability of a Millennium,’ or reign of justice, to be 
based. ‘These are— 

‘ ist. The division and classification of human knowledge. 

‘ 2nd. The fact that the chronological order of the discovery of the 
sciences, is the same as the order of classification. 

‘ 3rd. The power of correct credence (knowledge) to produce correct 
action.’—pp. 199, 200. 

After stating what he does not mean by a Millennium, he pro- 
ceeds :— 

‘ By a Millennium, we mean a period of universal peace and pros- 
perity—a reign of knowledge, justice, and benevolence—a period when 
the condition of man upon the globe shall be the best the circumstances 
of the earth permit of, when the systematic arrangements of society 
shall be in perfect accordance with the dictates of man’s reason, and 
when societies shall act correctly, and thereby evolve the maximum of 
happiness possible on earth. 

* Let it be remembered that the progress of mankind in the evolution 
of civilization, is a progress from superstition and error towards know- 
ledge. Superstition and error present themselves under the form of 
diversity of credence; knowledge presents itself under the form of 
unity of credence. Wherever there is knowledge, that knowledge is 
the same in all parts of the earth, and the same in substance whatever 
language it may use as the instrument of expression. The progress 
of mankind, therefore, is a progress from diversity of credence towards 
unity of credence. There is but ove truth, one scheme of knowledge ; 
and, consequently, wherever knowledge is really attained, diversity of 
credence is impossible. Where men differ in credence, they differ be- 
cause one or all have not knowledge.’—pp. 200, 201. 

‘We have, then, to ask, “ Into what branches is knowledge 
divided /” * What is the logical order of those branches in a scheme 
of classification?” ‘In what chronological order have the varicus 
branches been reduced to scientific ordination?” ‘ At which branch 
are the most advanced nations xow iu the nineteenth century ?” and 
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“ What are the branches that yet remain to be reduced to scientific 
ordination, and in what order may we expect those future branches to be 
reduced to the form of science, which excludes diversity of credence?” ’ 
—pp- 201, 202. 


To the first question, ‘Into what branches is knowledge 
divided ?’ our author answers, ‘Into the facts of sensational and 
psychological observation, rational science, and history.’ In nei- 
ther of these two classes of facts, nor in history, which ‘is a 
branch of knowledge common to every reality with which we are 
acquainted,’ does he find the great element of human progression. 
This element he recognises in ‘rational science’ ‘dae. The 
answers to the second and third questions, ‘ What is the logical 
and what the chronological order of the sciences,’ will be found in- 
dicated in an extract given above. The sciences range them- 
selves logically, and have been, in fact, developed in an order 
advancing from the simplest subjects, or those embracing the 
smallest number of combining elements, on to the most complex 
subjects, or those embracing the largest number of combining 
elements. Thus, for example, of the physical sciences, or those 
which deal with phenomena as the results of the action of physical 
forces or agents, the most simple is astronomy, because its phe- 
nomena embrace the fewest determining elements, and these in 
their action universal. 

Our author’s fourth question, ‘ At what branch or branches of 
knowledge are the most advanced nations now ?’ must, according 
to what he has laid down as the essential character of science, 
mean what branches have reached the stage of ordination. These 
he states, somewhat loosely, to be ‘the mathematical and more 
general physical sciences.’ Under these last seem to be included 
not only statics and dynamics, but chemistry, which has reached 
that measure of ordination ‘in which its principles can be applied 
as the instruments of discovery in the science which stands next 
in order—viz., vegetable physiology, which is now only under- 
going the process of evolution.’ There thus remain to be reduced 
to ordination vegetable physiology, which takes in the new ele- 
ment of life ; animal physiology, which takes in those of sensation 
and locomotion ; and economics, which takes in the yet higher 
elements of rationality and volition ; ere we reach politics or the 
science of justice, which takes in the yet additional element of 
responsibility. / 

As to the last question, ‘In what order we may expect the 
evolution of these sciences ?’ our author holds that ‘ there is the 
strongest ground for believing that they will be discovered and 
reduced to ordination in the same order that they stand in the 
scheme of classification.’—p. 169. 

‘ The 
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‘ The natural probability of a Reign of Justice is based on the 
answers to these questions. If there be a scheme of knowledge, and 
if the past history of science proves that the sciences have been evolved 
one after the other in accordance with that scheme, we assert that 
there is nothing unreasonable in anticipating that the future progress 
of discovery will continue to go on in the same direction. On the 
contrary, we maintain that such anticipation is a fair, legitimate, and 
impartial inference from the facts before us.’-—p. 202. 

‘ A political Millennium will take place whenever political truth is 
discovered and reduced to practice. .... We affirm that, according 
to the past progression of mankind in other departments of knowledge 
and action, there are good grounds for believing that political truth 
shall be discovered and reduced to practice. In doing so, we treat 
political science, not as a mystery which refuses to be reduced to 
system, but as one of the sciences which it behoves man to study, ez- 
actly in the same manner that he would study dynamics or any other 
branch of knowledge.’ —pp. 274, 275. 





Our immediate concurrence in this anticipation, and by con- 
sequence in the theory we have endeavoured by these extracts to 
make intelligible to our readers, is barred by two difficulties. 
The first respects the adequacy of the powers of the human mind 
for the task in question ; and the second, the nature of the subjects 
with which the sciences that yet await ordination have to deal. 

Of our first difficulty we shall only offer one illustration, and 
that shall be drawn from meteorology—a branch of physical 
science which has not yet reached ordination—which is, in great 
part, in a condition little better than what our author would call 
‘a superstition.’ Suppose we had reached the complete scientific 
determination of the whole range of action of the essential con- 
stituents of the atmosphere, combined with that of heat, electri- 
city, and evaporation with all its resultant phenomena; it must 
be remembered that there is quite another class of agents con- 
stantly acting on the atmosphere, and affecting the equilibrium of 
its constituent elements. In the process of respiration animals are 
incessantly consuming its oxygen, and plants in their growth ab- 
sorbing its nitrogen. Carbonic-acid gas is constantly in process 
of being evolved from the members of the one kingdom, and 
assimilated into the expanding tissues of those of the other. 
Now, though by these and similar compensatory processes, a 
balance is on the whole maintained, it is not a state exhibiting 
fixed proportions, but a series of ever variable states which oscil- 
late around a mean. It varies diurnally with day and night, it 
varies with the seasons, it is liable to be affected by. every relative 
increase or diminution of animal and vegetable life. The dis- 
covery of guano and the drainage loan will affect it in Scotiand ; 
and the fall of the primeval forests, before the advance of the 
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Anglo-Saxon, affects it in America. Every child that is born— 
nay, every blade of grass that springs from the earth—has its 
individual vital functions, which exercise their specific action on 
the surrounding air; and which, in a scientific ordination (in- 
volving, as such does, mathematical precision), would tell on the 
result. Who shall calculate, measure, and adjust such elements? 
The simple enumeration of the individual agents transcends the 
powers of the humananind ; and, taking only the relative aggre- 
gates, they vary every day and ‘every hour. 

Yet arcing, | occupies but the boundary line between the 
sciences which deal with purely physical being, and the sciences 
which deal with organized being. ‘The phenomena presented by 
the lowest portions of organized nature are more complicated 
still. Meteorology has to deal, not with life, but only with some 
of the functions of life. The lowest vegetable organism presents 
a more complicated series of elements, calling for scientific de- 
termination before you can pronounce why it is just what it is, 
than the atmosphere does in order to the determination of the 
causes of its states. For the determination of the whole action 
of atmospheric agents on this organism is demanded, before you 
can fix the elements which have made it what it is—no bigger and 
no less ; and, in addition, the influence of soil, the general laws of 
vegetable life, and those which determine it to be the species 
which it is—fix the specific characteristics of every individual be- 
longing to that species, under whatever diversity of circumstances 
it may be reared. This complexity increases when we rise to the 
animal kingdom, which takes in all below it, and superadds the 
element of nervous sensibility and the power of locomotion, And 
yet, again, there is a new stage of complexity when we rise to 
man, and have to superadd the element of volition, with all its 
cognate and appropriate results. 

Suppose, then, that throughout the whole of being action were 
purely physical, or determined by fixed quantities and definite 
proportions, though in that case the ordination of science, so as 
tu embrace and reveal the entire mechanism of action and inter- 
action throughout the whole range of that being, is conceivably 
possible ; yet we must utterly despair as to the adequacy of the 
powers of the human mind for such an achievement; and, conse- 
quently, on this ground alone would be barred from concurring 
in our author’s expectation of the speedy evolution of a science of 
justice. Still, on that ground we would not be warranted in pro- 
nouncing a science of justice impossible. But the nature of the 
elements that the sciences which yet remain to be reduced to 
ordination, and particularly a science of justice, must embrace, 
presents a yet greater difficulty. 

The 
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The subject-matter of all science consists of phenomena and 
their relations (essences must ever elude the grasp of the human 
mind) ; and every phenomenon gives rise to three distinct questions, 
the answers to which embody three progressive forms of knowledge. 
The first question raised by any object is, What is it? The 
answer to this gives the distinctive characteristics of the object— 
those which identify it. The aggregate of answers to such ques- 
tions constitutes the natural history of the world. The second 
question is, How is it? ‘The answer to this question gives the 
visible antecedents and conditions of the object; and by com- 
parison with the fruit of like inquiries, reveals the class to which 
it belongs. The aggregate of answers to such inquiries is in- 
ductive science. The third question is, Why is it? And we 
can find an answer to this question only when we arrive at the 
physical cause of the phenomenon. ‘The aggregate of such answers 
constitutes deductive science—demonstration, the only form re- 
cognized as science by our author. 

The phenomenon is first identified ; we ascertain what it is in 
contradistinction from every other phenomenon and fact. We 
next inquire, how it obtains; and if we find it to be, not an iso- 
lated fact, but an invariable sequence of uniform antecedents, then 
our inference is that it wil? be as it has been—that these ante- 
cedents will continue to be followed by this consequent, as we have 
hitherto found them. But why this conclusion? Because we feel 
that there is something in these uniform antecedents, not only 
sufficient, but adapted to produce this consequent ; and—condi- 
tioned as they are—to produce only this consequent. In other 
words, that it is produced by a physical process, which we now 
bend our whole strength to ascertain; and which, when—by the 
elimination of all extraneous and accidental circumstances—we 
reach the clear seeing of, we have got to perfect science in this 
particular, we feel that from those antecedents—conditioned as 
they are—there must be this consequent. Henceforth doubt is 
excluded ; in the words of our author, ‘ diversity of credence is 
abolished, and uniformity of credence re-established.’ 

In the opinion of our author, to this process there is no limit. 
At the conquest of each ascending tier of this ever complicating 
series of being we plant our feet there as on a rock, to attack the 
next above it, and so proceed, until we have achieved the intellec- 
tual conquest of the entire universe, and ascertained what every- 
thing is, how everything is, and why everything is. It is a 
splendid vision which for more than a moment may dazzle even a 
strong eye. But we must proceed to inquire into the conditions 
under which only it could be realised. 

Supposing, then, a mind of powers adequate to such a task : the 
action 
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action and interdependence of the entire phenomena which it is to 
reduce to scientific ordination must be physical. Physical action 
alone can be the subject of exact science. It can deal only with 
agents whose action is determinable by number, weight, and mea- 
sure, whose combinations obey the law of definite proportions and 
issue in uniform products. How far in either direction—back- 
wards or cnwards—will such science carry us? In other words, how 
far we do recognise the reign of pure physical law? Backwards ; 
what account can physical science give of the origin of phenomena ? 
Can it trace to their origin imponderable forces? No; it can only 
reveal the laws which determine their action. Can it disclose the 
genesis of ponderable agents? It recoils powerless from all 
such attempts. It can only evolve the laws of their action, taken 
as they are, or the processes and combinations by which they pro- 
duce their definite results. Physical science can deal only with 
the universe as 7t 7s, to the ultimate question whence ? or by what ? 
it can give no reply. But how far forwards will it carry us in 
dealing with what is—in solving the ascending evolutions of this 
cognizable world of being? far as the unbroken reign of 
number, weight, and measure, of definite proportions and uniform 
products extends, and no further. In the order of the complexity 
of the phenomena with which it has to deal, chemistry is the 
most advanced science that has reached a measure of ordination, 
and crystallization the highest product of the action of purely phy- 
sical agents. 

But when we wey the lowest forms of organization we are 
met by quite a different order of phenomena. ‘The reign of num- 
ber, weight, and measure, is overborne by some higher fact—a 
power which we call L1rE—entailing quite a new set of conditions 
—a power, of the production of which all our researches have 
failed to give any physical account. All they have as yet served 
to achieve being, a very imperfect development of the action of 
physical agents, subject to these conditions: the cause of those 
peculiar conditions remaining unaccounted for. In these cir- 
cumstances all we could reach would be, a scientific ordination of 
the conditions vitality adds to pure physical action. Do these 
conditions by their nature admit of such ordination? If the reader’s 
idea of scientific ordination has become at all dimmed, let him turn 
back to the definition given“of it at the commencement of this 
Article. Under the light of that definition, we answer; to our 
—- they do not: why; we shall now endeavour to 
show. 

The lowest forms of organic life overbear and subordinate to 
their purpose the pure physical action of ponderable agents, and 
not as chemical action overbears mechanical, operating by affinities, 
the 
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the products of which always embody definite proportions of the 
constituents ; such action bearing the same purely physical cha- 
racter, and coming within the power of exact admeasurement, the 
same as mechanical action does. But here the reign of definite 
proportions is arrested, and yields to that of probabilities. All 
observation and research conspire to establish the fact, that in all 
species of organisms, vesiiallle and animal, there is what may be 
called a typical standard, round which the individuals range as to 
size, figure, &c., but no absolute invariable standard, as in the 
different forms of crystallization for instance, to which each in- 
dividual of the species rigidly conforms. So far from this, no two 
individual organisms of any species are ever found exactly alike, 
Instead of obeying the law of fixed definite proportions, the 
organism assimilates to itself its appropriate constituent elements 
in the proportions accordant to its specific constitution. And when 
circumstances are favourable to the respective due proportions 
being obtained, the typical standard will be secured. But the 
organism will not die, far less lose its specific form, though the 
circumstances should be, within certain Fimits, and on any side, 
unfavourable to the due proportionate supply, the effect within 
those limits is only to produce a proportionate departure from the 
typical standard. Even the vegetable organism struggles against 
extinction—labours to accommodate itself to circumstances ; as if, 
even here, an endowment of living being, as yet, far ahead—volition, 
were suggested and symbolized. Had all the individual organisms 
of each species rigidly conformed to some fixed standard as to 
form, size, and aspect, though this would not have enabled us to 
develope the causes which determine the conditions of life, or even 
of specific diversity, it might have brought within the sphere of 
possibility the scientific determination of those elements which, 
acting in subordination to the conditions in question, produce the 
specific product. But when each individual of a species differs 
somehow from every other, the limits of the human faculties seem 
to forbid the attainment even of this, and to render it impossible 
that we should ever ascertain in any individual case all the ele- 
ments, and in their exact proportions, which have combined to 
produce this such one particular individuality ; and far more im- 
possible antecedently to determine the exact circumstances and 
agencies which must produce an organism of such a certain size, 
aspect, figure, and no other. 

This law of mean proportions and mean results, in place of 
definite proportions and fixed results, pervades the whole of 
organized being. We see it in plants, in animals, in man, and in 
man not only in his organic constitution, but in his social and his 
moral action. Not only does the size and strength of the human 
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body present, in the same community from generation to genera- 
tion, a remarkable conformity to a mean standard, but the deaths, 
the births, the marriages, and even the crimes, maintain from year 
to year a remarkably uniform mean proportion to the population. 
On the whole, we may conclude that, where the law of definite 
proportions yields to the law of mean proportions, there the domain 
of exact science (what alone our author will allow to be science) 
terminates. Where pure physical action is subordinated to a new 
and inexplicable power, there our method must change. Until, 
in any individual case, we can ordinate ‘the exact forces of vitality 
—an achievement which the whole range of the manifestation of 
these forces seems to us to proclaim impossible—we must content 
ourselves with statistics instead of physics, and aim at determining 
from the widest available number of individual cases the law, 
not of invariable, but of mean results—a method under which the 
progress of inquiry and observation can only elicit an ever advanc- 
ing probability—never yield certainty or an absolutely complete 
and perfect science unless all possible circumstances in all the 
possible combinations could be exhausted. 

But if organization alone present such insuperable barriers to 
the scientific ordination of its phenomena, the case cannot simplify, 
but must complicate as we ascend, and have to add the concepts 
of new powers, each in its turn subjecting the action of all beneath 
it to a fresh inexplicable set of conditions—when we add nervous 
sensibility, sensation, consciousness, locomotion, volition, respon- 
sibility: All which concepts, with their respective conditions of 
manifestation, each as taking up and subordinating to itself, in its 
own appropriate measure, the action of all beneath it, must become 
matter of scientific ordination ere we can, by this process, reach 
the possibility of an evolution of a science of justice. By such a 
method we must despair of reaching a science of justice, and of 
realizing—if it is only thus to be realized—a reign of justice. 
But this is our author’s method: we submit a sentence or two 
from the summary of his disquisition on the logical dependence 
and evolution of the sciences, as, if possible, more expheit than 
the exposition cited at the commencement of this paper. They 
will freshen the reader’s perceptions of the bearing of the 
——e argument, and may somewhat prepare for what 
follows :— 


‘ We affirm that, beyond a doubt, the reign of justice is to be anti- 
cipated on the fairest principles of computation; and that the argu- 
ment by which it is established will bear the closest scrutiny of the 
impartial reason. . . . Wemaintain that man has, within the 
range of his natural knowledge, sufficient means of determining, that 
if the course of human history continue ordinated on the same prin- 
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ciples that may be inferred from a consideration of the past and present, 
then in the future there must be a time when justice shall be the regu- 
lative principle of the earth, aud man shall carry it into systematic and 
universal operation.’—p. 268. 

‘ Man first evolves logic and the mathematical sciences, then the in- 
organic physical sciences, then the organic physical sciences, and, last 
of all, he makes maz his intellectual object, and endeavours to discover 
the laws of his functions. No matter how long or how short a time 
may be employed in the evolution, this is the necessary order in which 
the discovery of science must take place. And it would be quite 
as absurd for us now to affirm that politics cannot assume exactly the 
same form and certainty as the other sciences, as it would have been 
for men to affirm chemistry could not reach its present perfection when 
their attention was devoted to mechanics, and the region of chemistry 
was occupied by groundless superstition. —pp. 276, 277. 


Is this then our author’s only method? Professedly, as the 
reader must clearly see, it is; but we do not deem him thoroughl 
consistent in his adherence to it. Political economy, as a wah 
of ‘ man-science,” he uniformly places before politics * proper, or the 
science of justice, in the order of evolution, yet he once and again 
denies to the former his own characteristics of true science, cha- 
racterising it as ‘ sensational and inductive’ (p. 204), as a ‘ science 
purely inductive, which treats of the physical effects of human 
action, so far as those effects are to be discovered in the condition 
of societies’ (p. 198). And he again and again places the science 
of equity on what is virtually an independent basis. And as most 
thinkers, we conceive, will regard the expectation of the evolution 
of a science of justice through the ordination of all the logically 
antecedent sciences, as untenable, it will now be proper briefly 
to examine this other basis. 


‘ The science of equity is purely abstract, and treats of the universal 
principles which ought to regulate human action, so far as men can 
affect each other by their actions.’-—p. 198. 

‘ A distinction must necessarily be drawn between the science of 
polities and its application to man. The science is purely abstract 
and theoretic. It professes only to determine the trueness or falsity of 
certain propositions which are apprehended by the reason; and the 
reason may take into consideration this trueness or falsity without 
dwelling on the fact that man is a moral being, who ought to act in 
accordance with such principles. In this sense the science of polities 
is as purely abstract as geometry, which determines the general rela- 


® ¢ An evident distinction presents itself, which enables us to classify human 
action. We may ask, “What means will lead to a certain end?” and, “ What is 
the end that ought to be produced?” We have here two social sciences, in each of 
which there is the same stable truth that prevails in all the other sciences, if man 
only can discover it, and reduce it to scientific ordination.’ P. 195. 


tions 
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tions of figures, without in the slightest degree attempting to pro- 
nounce whether there are any real material objects to which its truth 
can be applied.’—p. 28. 


Without staying to inquire into the accuracy of this description 
of geometry, or to ask whether there can be any conceptions of 
figures or their relations which are not cciginal derived from 
some kind of material objects (probably our author would not 
deny that diagrams on paper are a sort of material objects), we 
shall proceed at once to inquire whether such a science of equity 
as that thus described by our author is possible. And in order 
to do this, it will be necessary to subject to a somewhat searching 
scrutiny the nature of those ‘ universal principles,’ those ‘ abstract 
propositions,’ which ‘ the reason’ can apprehend and apply to the 
ordination of a science of justice, without any specific reference 
to the action, or the powers of action, of any active being. What 
are the fundamental principles of this ‘ purely abstract science ?’ 
‘The universal principles that ought to regulate human action’ 
(p. 198). What kind of human action are they to regulate? 
* Moral;’ ‘ Politics treats of the moral character of human action’ 
(p. 199); ‘equity is the object-noun of the science of politics’ 
(p. 14). What does moral action pre-suppose? Over and above 
the power of recognizing and of ascertaining truth, it pre-supposes 
voluntary power in the agent, a measure of freedom from external 
restraint, and a susceptibility of emotional impression. Moral 
action is that action of such an agent for which he is responsible 
to an AUTHORITY; and is regulated by Law, issuing from this 
authority, and sanctioned by rewards and punishments. The 
recognition of such law differs wholly in kind from the appercep- 
tion both of abstract truth (what must be), and of truth of fact 
what is). It is not science—the seeing of what 1s, or of what 
MUST BE, but the feeling of what oucHT TO BE, of what ought 
to be pone—done by a being endowed with rationality, and 
with the power both of choice and action. If it be asked, how 
the mind comes to recognize an ought in relation to certain actions 
—how it comes to be possessed of the power of feeling obliga- 
tion, obligation to do certain things, and to refrain from doin 
certain other things ?—we can only answer, that it is an pis 
element in its constitution, equally inexplicable with, but no more 
so than, the power of perceiving that certain things being truths, 
certain other things must of necessity follow from them as truths. 
In other words, it is no more unaccountable that man is a moral 
being, than that he is a rational being; that he has a moral con- 
stitution, than that he has a rational constitution. Taking man, 
then, as we find him, as endowed with such a moral constitution, 
every moral conviction presents itself as embodying two elements. 
Objectively 
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Objectively there is recognized some law, revealed, public, or 
conventional, fixing the moral character of actions; and, sub- 
jectively, there is the response to this law as right—the feeling 
that what is thus enjoined we ought to do. Politics, then, as the 
science whose ‘ object-noun is equity’—‘ which treats of the moral 
character of human [relational] action,’ respects man in his active 
constitution, and not in his intellectual. Its foundation-principle 
is not apperception of truth, but sense of duty. 

A specification of actions which ought and which ought not to 
be done would form a code of laws; but a science of justice 
would justify to the reason, so as to extinguish all doubt or pos- 
sibility of difference respecting it, that portion of the code which 
lays down the right actions of man in his entire relations to his 
fellows. ‘When we have considered what man is, we turn to 
what man does... .. Here we have the same stable truth that 
prevails in all the other sciences, if man can only discover it, and 
reduce it to scientific ordination.’ Is this possible? Our author 
holds that it is. ‘It must bé within the reach of man, or else we 
must admit that all rules of social action are purely arbitrary ; 
that is, in fact, that there are no rules’ (p. 195). Without stop- 
ping to inquire whether a rule of action would be nullified as a 
rule, though it should have to remain in a sense arbitrary, we 
return to the main question, Is this possible? Can we have a 
science of justice os as we have a science of number, or a science 
of force, or a chemical science? We answer that we cannot, 
and because the data are essentially diverse. There is no deter- 
minate measure of moral emotions. Moral emotions differ not 
only in depth and range in different individuals, but in the same 
individual at different periods, according to the clearness of the 

mental perceptions, the power of associations, and the character 
of the moral habits. One’s estimate of justice is not only de- 
pendent on these elements, but on one’s circumstances, on the 
nature of the relations he sustains to his fellows, and on his sense 
of what is due from him in those relations. One man will regard 
an action as equitable which another will regard as unequitable. 
More than this: what would be just from one man towards 
another man, might not be just towards a second ; and justice oe 
demand towards a third a different regard and action from what 
was due to either of the former. Not only the actions of men in re- 
lation to their fellows, but the impressions and feelings, out of which 
action springs, should be governed by justice. But how variable are 
these! how liable to have their proper tone and equilibrium dis- 
turbed by selfishness, by prejudice, by passion, by hasty and one- 
sided impressions! ‘Truly, if a reign of justice depends on such an 
evolution of a science of justice, here again we must despair of it. 


But, 
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But, according to our author, ‘the principles of equity’ are 
found in ‘abstract and universal convictions of the reason.’ And 
what do these convictions respect? Action, moral action (p. 199). 
If there be such convictions, then they must appear in action— 
real moral convictions always do. Are we able to trace such an 
uniformity in that department of human action embraced under 
the category of equity, as such universal convictions could not 
fail to induce? The voice of history gives a melancholy prevail- 
ing negative to such a question. Our author holds that this is 
because ‘ politics has been hitherto little better than a supersti- 
tion ; because there has yet been achieved no ordination of a 
science of justice. But convictions need no scientific ordination 
in order to secure their object. No process of rational deduction 
is required to intervene in order to the certitude of their reaching 
their end. ‘The end is moral action, and true convictions directly 
impel the agent to it. They are made up of two correlative 
elements—the perception of right, and the feeling of obligation ; 
the one respecting not abstract truth, but Law; the other, spring- 
ing not from an apperception of truth, but a conscious power of 
action. 

That we should have a science of equity, then, such as we have 
a science of force, or a science of number, or of affinities and de- 
finite proportions, is, in the first place, impossible, and, in the 
second, though possible, would be irrelevant to the end. ‘Though 
we could have a science of justice complete and fully ordinated, 
with such a being as man is, we see no ground to conclude that 
it would ensure a reign of justice. We are not ignoring the in- 
fluence of correct credence; so far otherwise, we hold, along with 
our author, correct credence, on the highest subjects, to be the 
stimulant to intellectual activity and the spring of real progression. 
But we recognize such power, not in the knowledge of abstract 
truth (pp. 274, 276), but of relational and moral truth. It bears 
somewhat against our author’s conclusion, that ‘rational science 
is the great element of human progression’ (p. 203); that that 
truth which he as well as ourselves regards as giving the primary 
impulse to the highest mental action and all social progress, has 
received, not a scientific but an historical embodiment. ‘ Chris- 
tianity is a religion of facts’—facts whose high significance and 
power are found in their relation to man’s moral exigences. 
They are facts which commend themselves, not to the deductive 
reason, but to faith; and being purely of a supernatural character, 
never can become matter of ordinated science. 

Moral conviction is something broader than the mere credence 
of the reason. It takes in the rational element, to be sure, but 
it is as the life-functions take up chemical action, to subordinate 
it 
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it to a higher and more comprehensive fact. Moral conviction 
not only commands man, as a rational being, capable of appercep- 
tion of ruth, but as an active being, capable of performing duty. 
As it is the rightful function of conscience to take the supreme 
direction of all the active powers, so the convictions that are felt 
in the conscience spring out of the combined exercise of all the 
mental powers, perceptive, rational, and emotional. There is 
something here which our author overlooks, when, as a leading 
principle of his scheme of human progression, he pronounces 
‘knowledge to be the only means given to man to rb correct 
action’ (pp. 274, 278). We recognize, indeed, in ‘correct cre- 
dence, the power to produce correct action’ (p. 200); but it is 
credence, uot in the form of science, but of faith: it is a credence 
generated in the combined action of the rational judgment and 
the moral emotions. 

Thus, though it were possible to complete and reduce to perfect 
ordination the entire circle of the sciences; and though every 
man’s intellect were competent to embrace and retain the gigantic 
whole ; though this might abolish superstition and false evidence, 
it would by no means of necessity abolish the domination of selfish- 
ness or of sensual appetities ; but until both of these—the former 
not less than the latter—be subordinated to the dominion of the 
moral sentiments, a reign of justice is impossible. For we affirm, 
that it is only through expansion and elevation of the moral senti- 
ments that a reign of justice can be secured, because the deve- 
lopment of pure equity, by the necessary sequence of these senti- 
ments, presupposes that of the personal and private virtues ; as 
the development of a science of animal physiology prerequires 
that of a science of vegetable physiology ; as the more compre- 
hensive must ever embrace the more special and limited. In- 
dustry, economy, temperance, continence, may all be cultivated 
on selfish motives ; so may courtesy and honesty, according to 
the conventional standard ; but true equity cannot. It demands 
the subordination of selfishness not less than that of the propen- 
sities and passions. That unfailing test of the equity of intention— 
* Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them,’ cannot as a practical rule reach a complete consilience 
with justice until, not only lust, but selfishness, is subdued—until 
we have formed a perfectly fair estimate, not merely of what in 
every case is due to others, but also of what (and no more) is 
due to ourselyes—by far the more difficult attainment of the two 
—in fact, the last fruit of high moral discipline. 

The extended culture of the personal virtues—industry, fore- 
thought, self-control, concurrently with a prevalent unsubdued 
selfishness, has, by the aid of a vastly increased command over 
the 
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the powers of nature, through an advanced physical science, in- 
duced that phase of social development which may be designated 
the ‘ Economical,’ under which the paramount object is GAIN, 
and the quintessence of regulative morals, to ‘ Buy in the cheapest 
market, and sell in the dearest ’--a rule which, so far from being 
consistent with justice, is only the generalized expression of a 
reign of selfishness. How much of hidden injustice on the one 
hand, and of moral weakness on the other, stands revealed when 
we explore the causes which have produced this ‘ cheapest’ 
market in which to buy ! 

In the earlier stages of society, command over the thews and 
sinews of others was acquired by superior strength or superior 
cunning; and during the feudal ages it became consolidated into 
a hereditary inheritance through the growth of the sentiment of 
loyalty, or reverence for prescriptive power. But in the eco- 
nomical era, the power of the feudal chief is transferred to the 
monied chief, and capital now takes the place of hee prowess 
—capital accumulated through inheritance, through credit, and 
through speculation ; which last is just an adroit mode of making 
en mine, more quiet and respectable than the chieftain’s foray, 

ut not a whit more honest. The culmination of the monied 
interest, with the representatives of the feudal power still upon 
the stage, has, in conjunction with other causes, produced a social 
state of peculiar complication, and presenting some very alarming 
characteristics. 'The sudden development of the manufacturing 
system, that leading concentration of monied power, gave, as its 
first collateral product, a fresh efflorescence to the representatives 
of the feudal power. The feudal class has been fed by the 
monied class, but only, to all appearance, to be ultimately de- 
voured by it. The feudal chiefs, through a monopoly of the land, 
and the monied chiefs, through a monopoly of capital, concentrated 
and fenced by the credit system, have both been pressing on the 
labouring masses, but they could never have crushed so large a 
portion of these masses so, had they not been exposed to a worse 
enemy than either—their own improvidence. It is through the 
tyranny of sensuous tastes and sensual propensities that so many 
of them have been reduced to worse than serfdom again—into a 
hand-to-mouth life, entailing perpetual competition for work— 
doomed, through the operation of social laws more stable than 
the everlasting hills, to ever-increasing toil, only to realise an 
ever-diminishing reward. What can regenerate such a social 
state? In the case of the thoroughly crushed and degraded 
sections—apparently nothing. Extinction, by one process or 
another, seems their inevitable doom. A startling exemplification 
of this we have in Ireland; but a process of the same kind, 
though 
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though more silent, slow, and inappreciable, is constantly going 
on in the crowded courts and alleys of every large town. The 
class is fed from above, and it, alas! is permanent, but race after 
race is constantly dying out. Amongst these degraded masses 
the efforts of benevolence may succeed in reseuing one here and 
there, but labour towards regenerating the great body, unless the 
supplies could be intercepted, is altogether a hopeless task ; it is 
like emptying a ship by the pumps whilst she is leaking from 
stem to stern. The extent to which debasing habits prevail 
amongst our industrial population, who were wont to be deemed 
the sinews of our national strength, is fearful to think of.» But 
there is a portion of our industrial population scattered through 
all its classes not yet crushed or debased—a portion characterized 
by religion, intelligence, self-control, and forethought. On them, 
on their moral standing, and on the eventual sufficiency of their 
numbers, must rest the final hopes of the community against 
social dissolution. Such a body of true MEN, trained to industry 
and economy, with the moral sentiments supreme, and animal 
appetites and sensuous tastes subordinate, would eventually con- 
quer all adverse conditions. All embodiments and forms of in- 
justice, rooted however deep in class-selfishness, and fenced by 
whatever hoary prescriptions and venerable associations, would 
yield to the silent but sublime march of its invincible energy. 
In virtue of the Eternal Constitutions, its numbers would go on 
increasing, whilst the inert and sensual classes, whether their 
station was found above or below, would melt and die away, till 
the earth should present a clear field for a reign of justice to 
begin. 

Such a class of men—pious, industrious, temperate, unselfish, 
are the great want of the time. Can we wonder that their 
numbers are so few, when the great aim of all our exertions has 
been to produce wealth, not men ; when we have forgotten, or reck 
not, so gain can be secured, that ‘whatever sacrifices the work- 
man to the work—the man who produces the wealth to the wealth 
produced—is a monstrous system of misdirected intention, based 
on a blasphemy against man’s spiritual nature.’ —p. 241. 

Against a system in conception so grovelling, and exerting so 
malign an influence on the most sacred interests of mankind, most 
thoroughly can we adopt the just, eloquent, and indignant protest 
of our author :-— 


» At the late meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
held in Edinburgh in August last, a paper was read by Mr. Porter, in which, by 
careful statistics and calculations, he showed that upwards of 57,000,000. sterling 
ee annually spent, and chiefly by our industrial population, on spirits, beer, and 
tobacco ! 


*‘ Whatever 
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‘ Whatever tends to debase man, to make him physically, intel- 
lectually, or morally a lower being, is bad, however much or however 
little the wealth produced may be. The wealth is not the stable ele- 
ment—it is an accidental, and by no means the most important adjunct. 
Man is the stable element; his condition is the standard; his im- 
provement is a good ; his deterioration an evil—and this, independently 
of all other considerations. All other considerations are secondary, 
dependent, subsidiary to the great intention. Man is not useful as he 
produces wealth, but wealth is useful as it sustains man, ameliorates 
his condition, improves his capacities, gives opportunities for his 
further cultivation, and aids his progress in the great scheme of human 
regeneration.’—pp. 242, 243. 

In now drawing this disquisition to a close, we may resump- 
tively indicate our progressive conclusions. On inquiring into 
the natural probability of a reign of justice, by means of the 
evolution of a science of justice, we have found that a deductive 
science of justice, as the result of the ordination of all the ante- 
cedent sciences in their logical succession, is a hopeless anticipa- 
tion: first, from the limited powers of the human mind, as against 
the complication of the elements with which it has to deal; and 
secondly, from the nature of the subject-matter of those sciences 
which have yet to be reduced to ordination—these embracing the 
whole domain of organized life. Where the absolute reign of 
nuinber, weight, and measure terminates, uniform determinate pro- 
ducts are succeeded by specific mean products, combining unity 
of kind with endless variety in the individual within the limits of 
that unity. To be able, for example, deductively to determine 
what must produce any given individual of the species man seems 
in the nature of the case impossible, when every man that shall 
ever be born into the world will de an individual—that is, will 
differ indefinitely from every other that has been—and when no 
conceivable number can exhaust the possibilities of yet new in- 
dividualities, 

We next inquired into the possibility of the evolution of an 
ordinated or deductive science of justice by itself, out of universal 
fundamental principles alleged to exist by our author; and we 
found the fundamental principles of justice to be, not matter of 
pure intellection, but (subjectively) the combined product of the 
intellectual and moral emotions ; being felt, not merely as true, 
but as imperative, demanding not only credence but obedience. 
And as the principles of justice were thus recognized as prin- 
ciples of action, we found a reign of justice to be possible only 
through a purification of the springs of action, and that this can 
be effected only through the reception of moral truth, recognized 
in the conscience as carrying with it obligation. ‘That a reign 
of equity presupposes the antecedent evolution of the personal 
and 
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and private virtues (and that not on a basis of interest or 
selfishness, but from a conviction of duty), ere the mind can be 
so freed from the disturbing influence of self-partiality and pas- 
sion, as to make a clear and comprehensive realization of justice 
possible. And, finally, that the clearest perceptions of equity 
(supposing such in the case were possible) could not stand their 
ground against undisciplined sensual appetites, ungoverned pas- 
sions, and a consolidated selfishness. 

On the whole, then, we conclude that while no kind of truth 
is without its influence, and no discovery without its bearing on 
the progress of humanity, a reign of justice is to be mainly 
secured, not through the ordination of science, but of character. 
That the heralds of human progress are not so much the disco- 
verers of scientific truth as of moral wisdom—wisdom that can 
apprehend and apply the principles of action vital to the time— 
men who can plant themselves ahead to catch and reflect the 
moral light, essential to the safe conduct of the community, 
through each progressive crisis of the social march. By the ade- 
quate realization and faithful discharge of their appropriate func- 
tion, hangs the moral evolution of civilization in every community. 
It is like the spirit of the living creatures and the wheels, in the 
Prophet’s vision: ‘ When those went, these went ; and when those 
stood, these stood.’ Only by the continuous and fresh infusion of 
their appropriate convictions, can society be saved from moral 
stagnation, retrogression, and infinite resultant misery. 

n taking leave, for the present, of the author of ‘ Human Pro- 
gression, we do so with feelings of very special respect and gra- 
titude. Almost in proportion as we have had to differ from him 
in his theory, do we agree with him in his main practical conclu- 
sions. He has, indeed, as we conceive, been led astray by a too 
wide and imposing generalization; and the method of inquiry 
thereby induced, combined with a sanguine temperament, has 
given a certain dogmatic peremptoriness, and even acerbity to 
some of the more practical portions of his disquisition, and swept 
him on too hastily, unheedful of qualifying circumstances, and 
the peculiar character of social action, towards some of his con- 
clusions. But his instinct of justice is of such special keenness 
and strength, that it generally triumphs over all these infelicities, 
conducting him in the main to sound practical conclusions; and 
bringing the intense light of moral intuitions to bear on every 
form of legal injustice and social wrong. ne 

It has been matter of regret, that in the line of criticism we 
have felt it necessary to pursue, no opportunities have presented 
themselves of giving any example to the reader of the felicity 
with which, by one or two strokes of power, he can place objects 
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too often confounded in a flood of distinctive light. Bare justice 
demands that we should cite one or two such, and they shall be 
the following, which stand side by side :— 


‘ Politics, taking into consideration only the relations of men, 
cannot take cognizance of any duty which would still be a duty if 
only one man were in existence. ‘The duties of religion that relate to 
the Creator are beyond and above the sphere of politics; and so also 
are the duties of benevolence, which belong to another category than 
equity. 

‘ It is only as men may act towards each other equitably or unequi- 
tably, that we consider their relations. An act of benevolence is not, 
strictly speaking, either equitable or unequitable. ‘The recipient has 
no equitable claim to the bounty ; and what the donor gives, he gives 
not to satisfy the law of equity, but a higher law, which applies to him 
as an individual, but which it is impossible to apply (by law and force) 
to a society. The relations of men must first be constructed on the 
principle of equity, and then each individual may exercise his bene- 
volence as occasion may require. Were there no equity there could 
be no benevolence, because no man could know what was his own, or 


what he had a right to give.’ —pp. 30, 31. 
W. M. 








LETTER AND SPIRIT IN 
THE OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES. 


In our former article we endeavoured to ascertain the laws which 
govern the /etter of the Old Testament, and the relation in which 
it stands to the spirit of the New Testament. 

I. Three leading characters were assigned to the Old Testa- 
ment letter :— 

1. Its uniformly representing, by mere fleshly means, a spiritual 


re’ 
2. Its specific and certain, and generally natural and essential, 
resemblance to the spiritual thing which it represents. 

3. Its possession of an immediate relation to God, analogous to 
that of its spirit or antitype. 

The Old Testament fotter was examined under two depart- 
ments—that of type, representing future; and that of type- 
symbol, representing present spiritual things. In both these 
departments it was distinguished from two other subjects of Old 
Testament Scripture, with which it is liable to be confounded :— 





* This is to be taken as a sequel to the former article under the same title in 
No. XI. of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


1. From 
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1. From the mere symbol, which— 

(i.), earthly in its nature like the type and type-symbol, often, 
in contradistinction to these,.represents a subject of the same earthly 
nature with itself— 

(ii.), is often constructed arbitrarily, possessing no certain or 
essential resemblance to the thing which it represents— 

(iii.), does not stand, like the type and type-symbol, in an im- 
mediate relation to God, and does not, like these, form part of a 
system of religion destitute of meaning or purpose, as we saw, 
when viewed apart from God as its centre of authority and 
sole object of worship. 

2. From the spiritual reality, which the Apostle designates in 
Heb. x. 1, ‘the very image, and as such contrasts with the fleshly 
shadows of the law. This is Christ himself, or the real spiritual 
likeness of Christ, the great subject of these shadowy representa- 
tions. Such a likeness is, of course, a thing impossible, if we 
understand by it a copy of those excellences which belong to Christ 
personally as the Son of God, as his mediatorial glory and right- 
eousness, and the efficacy of his sacrifice for sin; but it is, never- 
theless, realized in a lower sense in the history and character 
of all who, ‘ beholding as in a glass,’ either through the Old Tes- 
tament veil, or ‘ with open face’ subsequently to its removal, ‘ the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image from glory to 
glory as by the Spirit of the Lord.’ 

Il. The spirit of the Old Testament Scriptures is simply the 
spiritual reality represented by the Old Testament letter. It 
divides itself under two heads, corresponding to— 

1. The type. ‘The great antitype of the Old Testament types 
is Christ, in the various aspects of his character as a Saviour, and 
the various features and applications of his work for sinners, in- 
cluding the results of his work in the character and destiny of his 
people. ‘To this is to be added the spiritual evils and enemies 
which Christ’s work is designed to overcome, the representation 
of which, it appeared, was necessary to give that system meaning 
as a shadow of the great salvation from sin. 

2. The type-symbol. The spirit or antitype of the type-symbol 
is to be found in those spiritual realities present contemporaneously 
with it under the Old Testament. Such are the spiritual services 
of believing Old Testament worshippers, aptly represented by 
the external services of the law. Its grand distinguishing sub- 
ject of representation, however, appeared to be the present tmper- 
fection of a dispensation of letter or law ; the bondage to which 
it subjects the legal worshippers ; the distance from God at which 
it keeps them ; its inability to give peace and joy; to confer 
permanent forgiveness or a purification ; its emer 
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the curse of God for transgression, and of death as the result of 
that curse. 

The ‘image,’ then, as above described, it will be seen, belon 
to the department, not of ‘ letter,’ but of ‘spirit.’ As existing in 
the Old Testament, it only forms an anticipation of the New Tes- 
tament antitype or spiritual reality ; it is the presence of a Divine 
and saving influence derived from Christ, ere yet he had appeared 
to offer the necessary sacrifice for sin, or had either been himself 
perfected by his death, or had given the destined perfection to his 
people (see Heb. xi. 40). It is a real, though imperfectly de- 
veloped, spiritual likeness of Christ, his blood-bought privileges, his 
Divine character and glory; and it constantly presents itself in 
the history of Old Testament believers, in connection with the 
earthly shadows amid which they lived, and the multiplied carnal 
ordinances whose yoke they were called to bear. The skill of an 
Old Testament interpreter greatly depends on his ability to dis- 
tinguish this spiritual reality from the ‘letter,’ with which in the 
narrative it is constantly mixed up. 

The narrative of Joseph may be taken as an illustration of 
the threefold aspect of ‘letter,’ ‘spirit,’ and ‘image,’ under 
which most Old Testament narratives are to be viewed. 1. The 
letter or earthly type, in the circumstances of Joseph’s history, in 
so far as they were merely outward or natural. 2. The spiritual 
antitype, in the character and history of Jesus Christ, not directly 
seri in the story, but only represented through the medium of 

oseph’s history —his trials, and deliverance, and exaltation, 
and the compassionate exercise of his power for the relief of his 
famishing brethren. 38. The image or present spiritual reality, 
consisting in Joseph’s character and history, viewed as a believing 
and spiritual man. 

Joseph’s rejection by his brethren on account of the favour 
shown him by his father and by God, his humiliation and seeming 
death, his advancement to a situation of power by the very means 
employed to ruin him, his using that power to save the lives of 
his enemies or murderers,—all constitute an earthly figure of the 
history of Christ, the true ‘Shepherd and Stone of Israel,’ which 
has generally forced itself on the notice of spiritual interpreters 
of the Bible story. These circumstances, which all occurred in 
a mere earthly sphere, and which might have been realized without 
the presence of any spiritual element in the story, form the Old 
Testament letter or type. We have next to contemplate the 
great reality which these things represent, accomplished in the 
history of Jesus Christ in his humiliation and death, through the 
agency of his brethren the Jews; in his exaltation, through the 
means of his death, on a heavenly throne; and in the mene 

which 
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which he began to extend, on the day of Pentecost, to his ‘be- 
trayers and murderers.’ Here we have a history corresponding 
throughout, yet it is a mere correspondence of outline. The 
subject of which it treats is different and opposite as heaven 
differs from earth—as spirit from flesh. Part of its scene is laid 
on earth, like Joseph’s typical history; but, unlike it, its crisis 
stands connected with both worlds, and its issues are seen stretching 
into eternity. 

But there is another view of Joseph’s history in which he is 
presented to us, not as a shadow, but as an ‘image’ of Jesus 
Christ. Joseph was a spiritual man. Enough appears to show 
us that he was hated by his brethren, not only for ‘his coat of 
many colours’ and his dreams, but because their works were evil, 
while their brother’s were righteous. ‘Joseph brought unto his 
father their evil report.’ In this view, as under his typical cha- 
racter, Joseph represents Christ, but it is in respect to different 
features in the story, and in a different sphere. As a type of 
Christ, Joseph lived and acted in an earth , as an image in a 
spiritual sphere. Besides, instead of presenting a complete out- 
line of Christ’s history as in his typical character, Joseph’s life 
on earth, as an image, represented it only to a limited extent. 
His earthly history in a spiritual view, notwithstanding his ulti- 
mate prosperity and elevation, must be throughout regarded, 
like that of Christ and all Christ’s followers, the period of his 
humiliation and suffering; and under this aspect, his exalta- 
tion only began where Christ’s began, and where his history 
in the Book of Genesis ends, on his passing from the trials 
and shadowy honours of earth to the glories of the heavenly 
state. 

The same distinctions are to be applied to the history of David. 
We have, first, his mere earthly history, comprising a period of 
unmerited humiliation and suffering, and a subsequent triumph 
and exaltation, Second, the history of his antitype Jesus Christ, 
anointed by God, yet unrecognized by the world, and for a season 
not installed in his royal dignity, afterwards exalted to rei 
over a willing people and an extended dominion. Third, David’s 
history as myn a and a saint, as it is pourtrayed in the nar- 
rative, and especially in his Psalms; presenting his life through- 
out as one of conflict, and suffering, and persecution for righteous- 
ness sake, corresponding to the period of Christ’s humiliation upon 
earth. 

Perhaps the most important application of these distinctions is 
to be found in the history of Abraham, and in the privileges con- 
ferred on him, and two distinct classes considered, in different 
senses, as his family or descendants. 

First. 
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First. We have Abraham’s history as it might have been 
realized in the absence of the eminent spiritual qualities, by 
which, through grace, that patriarch was distinguished; his 
leaving, in obedience to a Divine command, the land of his nati- 
vity; his dwelling as a pilgrim and stranger in the land of 
Canaan ; the miraculous birth to him of a son in his old age; the 
multiplication of his posterity ; their deliverance from bondage in 
Egypt; their conquest of Canaan, and settlement there. These 
are features in the history of Abraham and his family, not only 
capable of being contemplated apart from the spiritual character 
of himself or any of his posterity, but in most respects contrary 
to the usual course of God’s providence towards his saved people, 
as it appears in New Testament times separated from the earthly 
peculiarities of the typical system. 

Second. We have presented to us, through the medium of this 
earthly story, the history of Abraham’s antitype, Jesus Christ ; 
his obedience to his Father, as evinced in a life of holy separation 
from the world ; God’s raising up to him, by the immediate exer- 
cise of his omnipotence, a numerous spiritual seed, interested in 
the promises given to himself as a Covenant Head ; their life of 
pilgrimage in the world in fellowship with himself; their victory 
over their spiritual enemies, and their ultimate establishment in 
the heavenly Canaan. 

Third. We have directly presented to us in the narrative 
Abraham's history as a believer in the promise of a spiritual 
Redeemer, his faith sustaining him in a course of uniform and 
implicit obedience in the face of extreme obstacles and discourage- 
ments—his absolute renunciation of earthly benefits and helps as 
the ground of his dependence. In connection with this, we 
have God’s engagement that he should be the progenitor of 
the promised Messiah, according to the flesh; and that thus 
he djould be the father of an innumerable multitude of saved 
souls, partly springing from his own body, and partly added to 
his believing natural posterity from the other nations of the earth. 
We have here an element of a fleshly nature in Abraham’s spi- 
ritual privileges, indissolubly associated with his faith and holy 
obedience ; namely, his fleshly progenitorship of Messiah, and 
his consequent paternal relation to all the believing followers of 
Christ ; but it arises out of his purely spiritual distinctions, and 
does not originate or determine them, and hence, we shall see, 
does not affect the security of the place which these privileges give 
to him in the kingdom of God. 

It is evident that, as Aaron and his posterity, representing in a 
mere fleshly way Jesus Christ and his people, in respect of the 

priestly function of coming near to God, constituted a type of the 
true 
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true priesthood of the New Covenant, without any necessary in- 
terest in the same reality on the part at least of Aaron’s de- 
scendants, and without any paternal relgtion to Jesus Christ and 
his people on the part of Aaron himself, such as Abraham sus- 
tained, so Abraham might have constituted an earthly type of 
Jesus Christ, as a Covenant Head, although he and his posterity 
had possessed none of those personal relations to Jesus Christ, and 
the spiritual privileges of his kingdom, by which he and his pos- 
terity were distinguished. But it was the appointment of God 
that Abraham, being an eminent pattern of a believing and saved 
man, should be the fleshly progenitor of the Great Author of sal- 
vation, and also of a numerous posterity, to share with himself in 
the blessings of saving grace, besides being constituted, through 
this paternal relation to Christ, the Father of an innumerable 








multitude of believers out of every nation and kindred, made one 


with him in Christ. 


The former two aspects of Abraham’s — in the scheme 


of Divine Revelation, to the exclusion o 


the last, may be pre- 


sented in the following tabular form :— 


LETTER. 


1. Abraham is separated from 
his country and kindred by the 
command of God. 

2. Abraham is miraculously 
made the progenitor of a nume- 
rous posterity when his own body 
and Sarah’s womb are as good as 
dead, 

38. Abraham, as a Covenant 
Head, receives great earthly pro- 
mises on behalf of his natural 
posterity. 

4. Abraham and his natural 
posterity live as strangers in the 
earthly Canaan, waiting for the ful- 
filment of the Divine promise that 
they should inherit the land, having 
God dwelling in it as their God. 

5. Abraham’s posterity ulti- 
mately overcome their enemies 
and are triumphantly settled in 
the promised land. 


Sprrirt. 


1. Jesus Christ is holy * * * 
separate from sinners. 


2. Jesus Christ is raised from 
the dead, and becomes the Author 
of eternal life to a numerous spi- 
ritual seed, previously dead under 
the curse for sin. 

8. Jesus Christ, as a Covenant 
Head, receives great spiritual pro- 
mises on behalf of his spiritual 
seed. 

4. Jesus Christ and his spiritual 
seed live as strangers in the world, 
waiting for the promise of a Hea- 
venly inheritance with God. 


5. Christ’s spiritual seed, after 
sojourning in this world and en- 
countering many enemies, ulti- 
mately overcome all their enemies, 
and are established in their pro- 
mised inheritance. 


Under another scheme we might begin with the deliverance of 
Abraham’s posterity from Egyptian bondage, according to God’s 





promise 
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promise to Abraham and for Abraham’s sake, and show the re- 
resentation which the history from this point furnishes of the 
uistory of the true salvation of the spiritual seed. Ist. In their 
redemption from sin’s bondage through death, figured in Israel’s 
passing through the Red Sea, a shadow of the death of believers in 
the death of Christ (comp. 1 Cor. x. 1, 2, and Rom. vi. 3,4). 2nd. 
In the Divine teaching of the Church, which began after Christ’s 
exaltation on the day of Pentecost, figured in the external teach- 
ing of the fleshly Israel from Mount Sinai, fifty days after their 
redemption from Egypt (see 2 Cor. iii. 3). 3rd. In their pil- 
image and temptations in the world, figured by Israel’s wander- 
ings and trials in the wilderness. 4th. In their entering Heaven 
through the medium of death, under the protection of their 
riestly forerunner, figured by Israel entering Canaan through 
the divided waters of Jordan, under the protection of the Aaronic 
seman 5th. In their ultimate peaceful establishment in the 
eavenly kingdom, figured, as under the former scheme, by 
Israel’s triumphant settlement in Canaan. 

The place occupied by Abraham as a typical Covenant Head, 
as exhibited in the foregoing parallels, is not formally explained 
in the New Testament. Even the Covenant Headship of Jesus 
Christ, which Abraham’s typical relation to his posterity repre- 
sents, is no where made the subject of formal detinition. But it 
is constantly supposed and reasoned upon, as a first principle in 
revealed truth ; and the pervading presence of the same principle 
of Covenant Headship in the letter of the Old Testament, in con- 
nection with the great heads of Old Testament families, as Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, Aaron, and finally David, is 
occasionally referred to as an illustration of the New Testament 
reality, full of instruction to those who have studied closely the 
Scriptural history (see 1 Cor. xv. 22, 23; Rom. ix. 4 compared 
with 7; Gal. iv. 22-26). Having gathered from a comparison of 
the Old and New Testament Scriptures the relation in which 
believers stand to Jesus Christ as his spiritual seed, deriving from 
him their spiritual life, and entitled to claim an interest in the 
promises given to him as their Covenant Head, we are enabled to 
read the records of the operation of this principle in the Old 
Testament letter as a continued exhibition of the mystery of sal- 
vation through the believer’s union to Christ as his Spiritual 
Progenitor and Covenant Head. With this key in our hand we 
can derive from a large class of Old Testament passages, the 
mere letter of which sheds no proper light on our privileges 
and hopes, assuring declarations of the unchangeable grace 
of God secured to us in Christ. Such passages as—‘I am the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob ’—a 


formula, 
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formula, it will be observed, used only in reference to these 
common progenitors of the Israelitish family, the original re- 
cipients of the promises on behalf of their posterity, and never 
applied to subsequent worthies, however eminent, now becomes 
a declaration of the Covenant relation of God, the Father, to 
Jesus Christ, as the Head and Surety of his believing people ; 
and by an easy and necessary transference, opens up in the Old 
Testament history a continued illustration of the corresponding 
New Testament description of the God of grace as ‘the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

The third, or spiritual aspect of Abraham’s history and pri- 
vileges, not included in the foregoing scheme, presents to us a 
subject omy distinct, and introduces us to very important 
principles in the kingdom of God, which can only be clearly 
understood by a recognition of the separate sphere in which their 
operation appears. 

The place occupied by Abraham in the scheme of the Divine 
dispensations is the frequent ground of argument adopted by the 
New Testament writers in the establishment of fundamental 
Gospel doctrines, and this not merely in the way of illustration or 
analogy, but as directly determining the nature of the New Cove- 
nant and the privileges of its children. This indicates the exist- 
ence of a great spiritual reality in Abraham’s connection with the 
kingdom of God, not falling under the description either of type, 
which is merely an earthly thing, nor under that of antitype, 
which, relatively to Abraham, is realized only in the Covenant 
Headship of Jesus Christ, but belonging to the third department 
of ‘image,’ or real spiritual likeness of Christ as its principle is 
common to the Old and the New Testament Scriptures. 

Under this head, Abraham is presented to us, first, as the instru- 
ment of bringing forth the promised salvation of the Church, being 
constituted the fleshly progenitor of Messiah himself, in whom 
all the nations of the earth should be blessed. 

Second, as the instrument of producing a numerous progeny of 
elect and saved souls, being the father of a race, in the line of 
Isaac and Jacob, to whom, as to Abraham himself, and on the 
same principle of free grace, the Lord promised to be ‘a God,’ 
a promise involving spiritual life and eternal salvation (see Matt. 
xxii. 32 ; compare Heb. xi. 16), fulfilled in the constant succes- 
sion of a believing remnant among his natural posterity downward 
to the coming of Christ, and whom he especially engaged to make 
the subjects of New Covenant grace in the latter days (see Jer. 
xxxi. 31-37 ; compare Acts iii. 25, 26). | 

Third, as the Father of all believers gathered from the Gen- 
tile nations, who become partakers of the grace of the New 
Covenant 
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Covenant by being grafted into ‘the good olive-tree’ of the 
Abrahamic family, with whom the New Covenant is primarily 
made (see Rom. xi.; Gal. iii. 6, 7, 27-29; Ephes. ii. 11-19; 
compare Heb. viii. 7-12). 

Thus the history of Abraham presents to us two distinct Cove- 
nants on which the spiritual privileges of the saved Church, under 
different aspects, rest. First. ‘The Covenant of Grace, peculiarly 
so called in our systems of theology, of which Christ, the anti- 
type of Abraham, is the Covenant Head ; of which Abraham him- 
self is properly one of the children, and by which the salvation of 
all believers, as alike the spiritual seed of the Saviour, is secured. 
Second. The Covenant of spiritual blessings established with 
Abraham and the Abrahamic family, securing to an elect remnant 
in that family, throughout their generations, the grace of eternal 
salvation, ultimately developed in the New Covenant of Gospel 
times. Under this second aspect of the plan of mercy, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob are not children of the Covenant, but ‘ Fathers’ 
and Covenant Heads ; and Christ, with his brethren the people 
of Israel primarily, and then all believers, as the children of 
Abraham by faith, are ‘the seed.’ While, under the former 
view, faith is the only ground of distinction recognized by the 
Covenant, procuring for all who have grace to believe in the ap- 
pointed remedy, an essential equality of privilege as children of 
God in God’s house ; under the latter view, saving blessings are 
directed ‘ first’ to ‘the house of Israel and the house of Judah ;’ 
the New Covenant is established with an elect remnant of this 
family, representing the whole, to whom Gentile believers are 
jomed ; and the unbelieving part of the race, being preserved 
through a lengthened period of calamity, as ‘beloved for the 
fathers’ sakes,’ are destined to be ‘all’ saved, and made the 
channels of Gospel blessings to the other nations of the earth. 

The Covenant made with Abraham, as it secured redemption 
from Egypt and the possession of Canaan to the whole fleshly race 
of Israel, was a mere earthly representation of the Covenant of grace, 
a mere ‘letter’ or type of which Christ and his spiritual seed, and 
the spiritual salvation which they obtain through their relation to 
Christ, form the spirit or antitype. It accordingly issues, at 
least while meantime disconnected with the spiritual reality which 
it represents, as all mere fleshly things necessarily issue, in failure, 
disappointment, and death. But the Covenant with Abraham, 
viewed as securing great spiritual benefits to the Abrahamic 
family, is a spiritual reality, not a type. It does not vanish away 
like the shadows of the law, but is still, and will ever continue to 
be, in force, undertaking for the salvation of multitudes of Abra- 
ham’s natural posterity and of Gentiles joined to them by faith, 

; and 
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and determining the principles on which the redeemed, throughout 
all ages, become partakers of eternal life. This Covenant does 
indeed {recognize a fleshly element, in the priority of privilege 
which it assigns to the children of Abraham by natural descent. 
But the mere presence of an earthly element does not constitute 
any blessing an earthly thing, in the sense of separating it from 
the dispensation of saving grace. Otherwise, the incarnation of 
Christ, his union to his people, the apostolic office and authority 
in the Church, the administration of New Testament privileges, 
and the consummation of the believer’s salvation in the resur- 
rection of his body, would all be earthly and not spiritual things. 
It is only necessary that the earthly element be subordinated to 
the exercise and manifestation of God’s sovereign grace. The 
Covenant with Abraham, spiritually viewed, gave no paramount 
place to fleshly descent, or any other fleshly distinction or influence 
in the kingdom of God. The hereditary privileges of Abraham’s 
posterity secured to no individual Israelite a proper interest in 
God’s favour, or a true or permanent standing in God’s house. 
The children of the flesh, these are not the children of God. 
They were, indeed, all dignified, under the shadowy provisions of 
the typical Covenant, as God’s ‘holy nation’ and ‘ peculiar 
people,’ to whom pertained ‘the adoption and the glory.’ But on 
the revelation of the better sonship through a new and heavenly 
birth, this hereditary and shadowy privilege was done away. 
‘Begin not to say within yourselves, we have Abraham to our 
Father ; for I say unto you, that God is able of these stones to 
raise up children unto Abraham.’—‘ Cast out the bondwoman 
and her son, for the son of the bondwoman shall not be heir with 
the son of the free woman,’ applied by the Apostle to the ap- 
pointed ejection of the carnal Israel from the New Testament 
Church (see Gal. iv. 25, 29, 30). Under the provisions of the 
spiritual promise given to their Father Abraham they are still, 
as a race, the objects of Covenant love ; but here the fleshly ele- 
ment is absolutely subservient to the actings of God’s sovereign 
grace, which is engaged to deal savingly with the posterity of 
Abraham only as with the posterity of Adam himself, in those 
instances and in those measures which his own good pleasure and 
boundless wisdom shall appoint. 

The Covenant made with believing Abraham, then, on behalf 
of his spiritual seed, is properly an image, not a type, of the 
New Testament reality. It is only a special application, its in- 
fluence extending through all subsequent time, of that great law 
in the kingdom of grace by which God makes fleshly instru- 
mentalities and relations the means of diffusing, according to his 
own sovereign pleasure, the blessing of salvation. 

There 
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There are three great practical uses to which the foregoing 
distinctions are to be soulied, especially the grand distinction 
between the letter on the one hand, and, on the other hand, its 
spirit or antitype in the New Testament, which is Christ, with 
his ‘image,’ or the spiritual reality derived from him through 
grace, whether in Old or New Testament times, 

I. Their first use is in the interpretation and application of 
Old Testament Scripture. Keeping in view the three distinctive 
features assigned to the Old Testament ‘letter,’ we shall be 
directed, throughout its diversified representations, to Him to 
whom Moses in the Law, and the Prophets, and the Psalms, all 
give witness; and in dealing with individual types we shall be 
guided, apart from the suggestions of fancy, to the precise spiritual 
realities to which they are designed to point. Let us mark how 
our definitions contribute to the right use of the Old Testament. 

(1.) ‘The type and type-symbol are earthly things, represent- 
ing spiritual things.’ 

Having been enabled to recognize these two departments of 
Old Testament letter by the two other definitions, of which we 
are in the sequel to show the use, we shall be led by the present 
definition, in studying them, to contemplate the higher things 
which they represent ; and in dealing with things of earth, in the 
reading of the Old Testament, we shall be brought into converse 
with great spiritual realities, equally interesting to us as to 
ancient Israel, existing within the veil. 

Again, we shall be kept from being stumbled by the gross 
faults of eminent Old Testament characters, such as Noah, Aaron, 
Jethro, Samson, and others. The Old Testament representation 
of the New Testament reality is designed to illustrate the latter 
as much by a relation of contrast as of correspondence. The 
fleshly representations of the law are systematically associated 
with an exhibition of the imperfection, and emptiness, and eva- 
nescence which belongs to all fleshly things in themselves, for the 
very purpose of shutting us up to God, and the grace of God in 
his Son Jesus Christ, made manifest in the New Testament. On 
the same principle we shall be preserved from the fatal error of 
using the imperfect provisions of Old Testament law, as in regard 
to marriage, the sanction of private revenge, the use of vows, &c., 
as an authority, or Old Testament example as a precedent for 
New Testament religion. The adoption, in a greater or less 
degree, of the fleshly principles of the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion has, it may be feared, marred the purity and impaired the 
power of all our eéclesiastical systems, and is the very root and 
strength of that mighty structure of superstition and spiritual 
tyranny now rising before our eyes in England. 

Finally, 
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Finally, the Old Testament type having now been fulfilled and 
illustrated to us in the New Testament reality, we shall be enabled, 
by carrying back to it the clear light of an unveiled Gospel, to 
decipher the otherwise dark and uncertain representations of the 

.law. Thus we shall find the advantage of obeying the frequent 
injunctions of our Lord and his Apostles to study the Scriptures 
—meaning, of course, the Old Testament Scriptures-—as through- 
out ont go by ‘the testimony of Jesus,’ which is ‘the spirit of 
prophecy,’ and as ‘able to make us wise unto salvation through 

faith, which is in Christ Jesus.’ 'The New Testament writers not 
only teach generally the existence of a divinely-adjusted relation 
between the ‘ letter’ of the Old ‘Testament and its ‘ spirit’ in the 
kingdom of God, but this relation is constantly supposed by them 
in their interpretation of particular Old Testament texts. Pas- 
sages in which, under the guidance of our own wisdom, we should 
never have looked for any sense apart from the letter—such as 
the history of Melchisedec, the casting out of Hagar and Ishmael 
from Abraham’s family, and the return of Israel from Egypt— 
are applied in the New Testament to Jesus Christ and the affairs 
of his kingdom, in terms which absolutely exclude the idea of 
their being so applied in the way of accommodation. Strangers 
as we generally are to the science of analogy, between the objects 
which we see and the greater realities within the veil, and un- 
fitted as we are, from our feeble apprehensions of the mystery 
of redemption, to detect the principles of the Divine government 
exhibited in it, as in endless variety of shadowy representations 
they lie hidden in all nature and providence, such a method of 

interpretation may appear to us unnatural and fanciful. But a 
suitable impression of the Divine wisdom by which the Apostles 
spake, will lead us to seek the removal of our difficulty rather in 
a more profound and comprehensive understanding of truth, than 
in the supposition that the inspired writers could possibly mis- 
represent the mind of God in his Word, or make it the subject 
of arbitrary and fanciful accommodations. As we advance in 
acquaintance with the Divine Word, we shall perceive more of 
the reasonableness of that method of interpretation employed by 
the Apostles, more of its Divine wisdom and harmony, and its 
congruity with profound adjustments and analogies pervading the 
constitution of the universe. We shall also be better prepared 
for using the same method with certainty, in dealing with passages 
which they have left unexplained. Our growing acquaintance 
with the realities of the kingdom of God will force upon our 
attention the principles of saving grace in Christ, as in endless 
variety of combinations they are represented by the earthly shadows 
of the Old Testament. In proportion as we are familiar re the 
eatures 
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features of a friend, we surely recognize the picture in which 
they are faithfully represented. If we find a series of drawings 
delineating these singly and in various combinations, separate 
from the entire portrait, we shall have our attention forcibly 
called to many beauties and imperfections which passed unnoticed, 
before. In virtue of this principle, a great practical importance 
belongs to the study of the Old Testament, as a repository of 
wisdom in the mystery of redemption. ‘These types are not 
available for proving any doctrine not otherwise revealed, as the 
picture cannot prove the existence of any feature or peculiarity 
in a supposed living original, which on comparison we are not 
able to verify by direct inspection. But they suggest new views 
of truth, while they confirm and render vivid perceptions which 
were, previously feeble and obscure. ‘The mystery contained in 
the types ‘hidden from ages and generations’ having now been 
revealed in the manifestation of Jesus Christ, we have a word of 
prophecy ‘more sure,’ whereunto we do well that we take heed, 
as unto a light that shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn 
and the day-star arise in our hearts. 

2. ‘ The type and type-symbol are related to the spiritual reality 
which they represent, not on any arbitrary principle of represent- 
ation, but by a specific and certain, and generally a natural and 
essential resemblance.’ The use of this definition will preserve 
us from arbitrary and fanciful accommodations of the Old Tes- 
tament letter. It is not enough that we find even a spiritual 
reality to which the earthly figure is capable of being accom- 
modated, in virtue of some superficial resemblance, such as those 
very generally fixed on by writers on the types. ‘The case here, 
in the interpretation of material figures of spiritual things, is 
entirely parallel to that of the interpretation of written or spoken 
language, composed of verbal descriptions of the same things. 
It is not enough that the doctrine derived from the representation 
be true in itself. It is necessary that it be the very truth which, 
according to the established laws of the mode of representation em- 
ployed, whether this be emblematical or verbal, may be shown in the 
instance in question to have been designed to be conveyed. ‘This 
illustration will, at the same time, serve to show the unsoundness 
of the conclusion adopted by Bishop Marsh and many other 
writers on Scripture interpretation, who argue against the pos- 
sibility of interpreting any Scripture types which have not been 
expounded by the Scripture writers themselves, on the ground of 
our being unable to demonstrate to other minds the truth of any 
spiritual sense which we may have adopted as that of the author 
of the type. There is a certain ambiguity characterizing all 
human language, which leaves room for an indefinite amount of 
misunderstanding, 
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misunderstanding, especially in the interpretation of ancient 
writings, or those treating of subjects in themselves obscure, or 
to the reader previously unknown. This applies to the Scriptures 
above all other books ; yet, by the blessing of God, on a careful 
and single-minded study of the sacred writings, examining texts 
in their scriptural connection, comparing one part with another, 
and every single passage with the ascertained scope of the whole 
revelation, they become in all their important intimations plain 
and sure to the most unlearned. Thus it would be found to be 
in the study of Old Testament types, did we once address our- 
selves to it on the principles which the New Testament writers 
have prescribed. However slow and painful the process, by 
keeping in view the great character and design of the typical 
system as a representation of good things to come, by using the 
inspired specimens of typical interpretation left on record in the 
New Testament to fix the meaning of other parallel types, and 
by applying ascertained expositions as a key to decipher the 
whole system in virtue of its divinely-framed connections; and, 
finally, by comparing our conclusions with the revelations of the 
Gospel, and the latent references to the Old Testament with 
which the New Testament Scriptures abound, we should con- 
stantly approximate to a sure and perfect vision of that glory 
which Moses temporarily covered with a veil. 

3. ‘ The representations of the typ¢and type-symbol stand imme- 
diately related to God, He himself being unrepresented, and their 
relation to God being analogous to that of the spiritual reality 
which they represent.’ ‘This, with, often, the preceding definition, 
will enable us to distinguish the letter of the Old ‘Testament, 
having its fulfilment uniformly in spiritual things, from mere 
symbols often representing things earthly; and will guide us in 
looking for the spiritual reality in every case in which it is in- 
tended to be shadowed forth. It will also furnish us with impor- 
tant aid, as explained in our former article, in understanding, in 
any given case, the designed representation of the Old Testament 
letter. It will, besides, guard us against a frequent mistake then 
adverted to, of applying to the Father—the supreme authority in 
the economy of Godhead—representations intended to cast im- 
portant light upon the character and offices of Christ; as in 
Abraham offering his son Isaac, and in the visible glory of the 
most holy place of the earthly tabernacle, the appointed figure in 
the Levitical economy of the eravyasu« of Heb. i. 3. 

II. The second use of the principles laid down is in directing 
us to the maintenance of the purity of the New Testament ad- 
ministration : this has already been partly anticipated. A grand 
peculiarity of the New Testament system is the absolute — 
which 
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which it enforces of the Old Testament shadows. This is largely 
and strongly insisted on in the apostolic epistles, especially in 
those to the Galatians, the Colossians, and the Hebrews: ‘ Let no 
man, therefore, judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of 
an holiday, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath days, which 
are a shadow of things to come, but the body is of Christ * * * * 
Wherefore if ye be dead with Christ, from the rudiments of the 
world, why, as though living in the world, are ye subject to ordi- 
nances (touch not, taste not, handle not, which all are to perish 
with the using) after the commandments and doctrines of men ?’ 
This, with similar passages, does not merely import the change 
of the outward form of divine ordinances, the substitution of one 
earthly shadow for another ; it announces the entire repeal of the 
Jleshly principle of Old Testament administration, to give place to 
the manifestation of Christ, the antitype, and his image in his 
saved and regenerated Church. In our former article we stated 
the ground on which we are able to maintain the consistency of 
this change of principle with the fact of the institution of new 
ordinances, earthly in their outward form, usually called Sacra- 
ments in the New Testament Church. These ordinances have 
no independent standing or virtue in the Christian Church as the 
carnal ordinances of the law had, at least in their own earthly 
sphere, under the former dispensation. ‘They are the mere badge 
of a vital union to Christ, the mere form or shape in which the 
New Testament Church, first made manifest in its spirituality 
by the operation of Divine grace, presents itself to the outward 
eye. Importing, as they do, by their clear Scriptural definition 
a recognition of a man’s standing in the house of God; to assign 
to them such an independent place and virtue by administering 
them to those on whom the sovereign grace of the Spirit has not 
first impressed its own visible and credible marks, is plainly to 
pe the spiritual Church of the New Testament by mingling 
it with the abolished shadows of the law and the beggarly elements 
of the world—it is practically to subvert, as the Apostle has 
shown in the Epistle to the Galatians, the foundations of the 
gospel of the grace of God. 

II. Finally, the correspondence which has been asserted be- 
tween the earthly events and ordinances of the Old Testament and 
the spiritual realities of the kingdom of God, opens up a vast field 
of evidence for the divine origin of the scriptures, and of the plan 
of mercy which they reveal. The literal fulfilment of pro hoes 
has, in the hands of such writers as Bishop Newton and Dr. Keith, 
furnished some of the most effective weapons wherewith to meet 
the assaults of infidelity. Yet its indications in matters of detail 
are very frequently uncertain; and a large part of the historical 
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matter which, as it passed in the course of providence, would have 
gone to verify preceding predictions, has been irrecoverably lost. 
But ‘ the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy ’—and of this 
one ultimate theme of the representations of Old Testament pre- 
dictions, and history, and law, we have a plain and ever-endur- 
ing record in the New Testament Scriptures. Here yet lies, 
almost untouched, an infinite mine of evidence which no devasta- 
tions can destroy, and no labour can exhaust. Were we to meet 
with a rude tribe who asserted, on the faith of some tradition or 
record possessed by themselves, the existence in a remote bygone 
age of a nation of high civilization and wide renown, inhabiting 
the country now occupied by themselves ; and were there suddenly 
to be disclosed under their soil the vast remains of great cities and 
monuments, and elaborate works of art ; how overpowering would 
be the evidence of the account which these simple witnesses, 
unconscious of the existence of the forthcoming confirmation, had 
addressed tous. Such an evidence have we of the existence of the 
plan of redemption in the Divine mind in Old Testament times, 
arising from the latent but wondrous delineation of that plan 
which a close examination, in our day of light, discloses to us in 
the writings of Moses and the prophets ‘who prophesied of the 
grace that should come unto us; to whom it was revealed, that 
not unto themselves but unto us they did minister the things now 
reported to us—searching what, or what manner of time, the 
Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify, when it testified 
beforehand the sufferings of Christ and the glory that should 
follow.’ Probably it will be one of the distinguished privileges of 
the church of the latter days—in the realizing of which converted 
Israel will bear an important part—to read plainly, in the light of 
Christ’s glory, that ancient record of the purposes of God’s grace 
which was ‘ written for our learning,’ but which we are, even now, 
only painfully spelling out, through the thick and darkening 
medium of the Old Testament veil. Thus there will arise, from 
the book of Divine Revelation, a testimony to its own divinity 
which will at last silence the cavils of the sceptic, while from 
itself also there will come forth an exposition of its remaining 
mysteries, rendering them ‘all plain,’ and ‘all profitable’ for 
perfecting the man of God.» L.M 

> We have been requested to indicate the following corrigenda in the previous 
aol. W. p- 10, line 19 from bottom, for ‘type’ read ‘ symbol.’ 2 

~* p-15, ,, 16-12 - for ‘ As under the former view . . . so in the 

latter view,’ read, ‘ But while under the former view . . . in the latter view. 

” p-20, ,, 11 from bottom, for ‘the’ read ‘its.’ 

» oe 4.3 “a for ‘three’ read ‘then.’ . 

” a o> @ rt Sor ‘ creative of righteousness’ read ‘ creative 

righteousness.’ 
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JOHN CALVIN. 


Das Leben Johann Calvin, des grossen Reformators. Von Pavn 
Henry, Prediger an der Franzisisch-Friedrichstadtischen 
Kirche zu Berlin. 3 vol. 8vo. Hamburg bei Friedrich Perthes, 
1835. 

The Life and Times of John Calvin, the Great Reformer. 
Translated from the German of Pavut Henry, D.D., by 
Henry Sressine, D.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. Whittaker and 
Co., London, 1849. 

The Life of John Calvin, compiled from Authentic Sources, and 
particularly from his Correspondence. By Tuomus H. Dyer. 
With a Portrait. John Murray, London, 1850. 


Or all the eminent men who flourished at the era of the Re- 
formation, Calvin may perhaps, all things considered, be justly 
regarded as the greatest. Zuingli had the precedence of him by 
several years, and may be said to have anticipated him in some of 
his views; and Luther, in all that regards power of wanes 
the popular mind, fervour of spirit and — as well as persona 
intrepidity, was greatly his superior. If we remember, however, 
that the peculiar glory of the Reformation, as well as the source 
from which all the blessings that accompanied it flowed, was the 
exhihition of divine truth which then took place, and if we recog- 
nize the immense and unparalleled extent to which Calvin suc- 
ceeded in this department, whether as seen in his admirably- 
arranged and logical ‘ Institutes of the Christian Religion,’ or in 
his penetrating and luminous expositions of the sacred volume, 
we shall scarcely hesitate to give to him the place of superiority. 
But whatever view may be taken of the merits of Calvin, there 
is one point on which there can be no doubt, viz., that among all 
the Reformers he stands unrivalled for the amount of abuse and 
misrepresentation which have been heaped alike upon himself 
personally, and upon those views of divine truth which he made it 
the business of his life to illustrate and defend. To such an ex- 
tent has this been carried, that one is involuntarily reminded of 
the words of our Lord, ‘ Blessed are ye when men shall revile 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely for my 
sake.’ In this respect the servant has not ‘been above his master. 
Till the appearance of Dr. Henry’s work, little had been 
done to set forth the real system, or to vindicate the character, 
of Calvin in the eyes of the world. Dr. Henry’s work is upon 
the whole a very satisfactory one. The learned author has in- 
vestigated 
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vestigated every source of information, and has carefully perused 
Calvin’s works and letters, both those which have been given to 
the world and those which are still in manuscript. He is distin- 
guished no less for the impartiality and care with which he 
examines documents and sifts evidence than for his thorough 
sympathy with Calvin’s soul, as well as for his ability to 
understand Calvin’s views. The work is not indeed perfect ; 
it wants that happy arrangement and easy style which are 
indispensably necessary to render a work of such magnitude 
popular among English readers. It is also marked by some 
strange inconsistencies. For example, the author has a great 
desire to see the cross restored to its place, ‘not only in sacred 
edifices, but by the roadside and on the rocky summit of the 
mountain, when the wanderer or the traveller, returning to his 
home, may greet it from afar, and breathe his prayer’ (vol. i. 
p. 414); he is of opinion that the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
should be celebrated at all times of public worship, and osillan 
it ought, but certainly not for the reason which he gives, viz., 
‘that no religion can exist without a sacrifice’ (vol. i. p. 412); 
he laments that the Protestant Church should have banished the 
memory of the saints from our belief, and speaks with favour of 
prayers for the dead (vol. i. p. 419), although in another passage he 
expresses himself against this practice (vol. ii. p. 8). It seems to 
us to be somewhat extraordinary that any one capable of express- 
ing such sentiments should be able so thoroughly to appreciate 
the general views and practice of Calvin as Dr. Henry has shown 
himself to be. We have said that Dr. Henry is fully able, as far 
as intellect and general harmony of mind are concerned, to under- 
stand Calvin’s views. He does not, however, in every case coin- 
cide with him, and, what is of greater consequence, he does not 
in every case give a perfectly correct representation of him. For 
example, the statement near the foot of P. 57, vol. i., * that the 
promise will be fulfilled in those only who believe that it must be 
fulfilled in them, that is, in those who have faith,’ conveys a view 
of saving faith apparently the same as Calvin’s, but in reality 
essentially different from it. The faith of this sentence will, by 
most readers, be regarded as the enthusiast’s notion or conviction 
(if we may call that a conviction which has no basis of objective 
testimony on which it rests), that he is the special object of the 
divine favour. Whereas saving faith, according to Calvin, is ‘a 
firm and sure knowledge of the divine favour towards us, founded 
on the truth of a free promise in Christ, and revealed to qur 
minds and sealed on our hearts by the Holy Spirit’ (Inst., book 
iii. 7). In explanation of this definition he says, § 16, ‘ the prix- 
cipal hinge on which faith turns is this, we must not suppose that 
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any promises of mercy which the Lord offers us are only true out 
of us, and not at all in us; we should rather make them ours by 
inwardly enibracing them.’ The faith of Dr. Henry is what be- 
lieves that the promise will be fulfilled in us ; but why in us and 
not in others we know not. The faith of Calvin is what believes 
the divine promise, as it stands, to be true, and which, in the 
very act of believing a divine promise, made to men as ‘sinners, 
to be true, necessarily believes it with a personal application. 
The object of the faith of Henry’s description is one’s self to 
be saved ; the object of Calvin’s faith is, God making to sinners 
universally a gratuitous offer of salvation. The faith of Henry’s 
description is ungrounded presumption ; the faith of Calvin is 
an appropriation or an acceptance of God’s universal and free 
offer of mercy and salvation through Christ. In like manner, 
in regard to ‘grace,’ Dr. Henry, in discussing Calvin’s views, 
and when endeavouring to account for that sense of freedom 
which all men have, makes a remark which is in direct oppo- 
sition to one of the most prominent of Calvin’s first principles ; 
and he makes it in such a way as to convey the impression that 
he understands himself to be laying down something which he 
and Calvin hold incommon. The remark is this: ‘ Being born 
under the common influence of Christendom, we have grown up 
enjoying from our childhood an unfettered will, a will made free 
by grace ; for grace acts upon us from the first day of our life, 
bears us forward, and works in us without our knowing it.’ There 
is also a series of remarks about Calvin being imbued with an 
Old Testament spirit, which are wholly uncalled for. Calvin's 
na were drawn neither from the Old nor from the New 

estament exclusively, but from the entire sacred volume. The 
forms under which the covenant of grace was administered in dif- 
ferent ages were different, but, as Calvin well taught, the covenant 
under which the people of God lived and died was the same in 
all ages. Rites and ceremonies might pass away, but any prin- 
ciple of divine government, any rule of life, any law given to re- 
gulate men as connected with one another, socially or civilly, 
which at any time emanated from God, must necessarily be of 
lasting obligation ; and the very fact that the record of the Old 
Testament dispensation has been handed down along with the 
record of the New, as forming one sacred volume, is sufficient to 
show that the spirit of true religion is to be imbibed from the 
study neither of the one portion nor of the other exclusively, but 
of the two parts viewed as forming one undivided whole. The 
Old Testament cannot be understood or enjoyed fully except as 
seen in the light of the New; neither is it possible to appreciate 
the New unless it be viewed as a structure reared on the basis of 
the 
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the Old. He speaks again of Calvin as ‘being in his last con- 
fession more decided than ever against those who trusted to 
predestination rather than to that which immediately concerned 
their state.” Whereas Calvin never, even at the beginning, gave 
such views of predestination as had the slightest tendency to pro- 
duce such an effect. Such an effect could only result from men 
looking at the mere word ‘ predestination,’ without taking the 
trouble to read, far less to understand, what Calvin wrote on the 
subject. 

The translation by Dr. Stebbing is, upon the whole, so far as 
we have examined, well executed. It does not improve the 
original as regards ease and fluency of style: the work, as trans- 
lated by Dr. Stebbing, is much more of an unreadable book (if 
we may use the expression) to an English reader than it will be, 
as it stands in the original, to a German one. And there are 
several unpardonable mistakes, At p. 84, vol. i., we read, ‘ Cal- 
vin’s views on church establishments are altogether evangelical : 
he regards them as standing on the same ground as bishops.’ 
The word translated church establishments being Kirchenaltesten, 
i. e. presbyters, the sentence ought to run: Calvin’s views on 
presbyters are altogether evangelical ; he regards them as stand- 
ing on the same level with bishops. Again, at p. 302, we have, 
‘ Luther had to bear much severer struggles. This was the con- 
sequence, probably, of a certain degree of darkness and high- 
mindedness. ... . Calvin’s darkness, on the contrary, was always 
dissipated by the first of those with whom he had to contend, and 
even by the form of his church, which he established to suppress 
the influence of spiritual pride.’ In this case the word translated 
darkness is Diinkel, which means arrogance, not darkness, the Ger- 
man word for the latter being Dunkelheit. With this change the 
sentences are changed at once. Calvin’s arrogance disappeared 
the instant he came personally into contact with an opponent. 
We have noticed several mistakes of this kind throughout the 
volume. A very gross one occurs at p. 43, vol. i.: ‘he proves 
his opinion simply from the exposition of certain passages of 
Scripture, that ‘the rest in the grave can only be called eternal 
peace, which even now progressively casts light upon the spirit,— 
instead of the rest in the grave (spoken of in Scripture) can only 
be eternal peace—a procedure which casts light upon his own 
spirit.’ Instead of the nonsense which Dr. Stebbing makes Henry 
speak about the peace even now progressively casting light upon 
the spirit, the statement is, that Calvin’s procedure ( Verfahren), in 
proving at this early period of his career the doctrine in question 
(viz. the soul’s existence when separated from the body), from 
passages of Scripture exclusively, and not from reasons — 
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from the nature of the soul, casts light upon his own spirit, 7. e. 
shows in what manner he was working his way out of the errors 
of popery, viz., by setting out from the panes that the Scrip- 
tures are the word of God, and by carefully examining the import 
of the individual sayings of the Book of God. 

But, notwithstanding these incidental blemishes of the trans- 
lation, and a few faults on the part of the author, such as those 
we have pointed out, the work is an admirable and a useful one, 
and to a serious and patient mind an intensely interesting one. 
Both author and translator have laid the literary and religious 
world under the deepest obligations. Should Dr. Henry issue a 
second edition, we trust he will arrange his materials with greater 
skill, and that he will leave out much of the irrelevant matter 
over which the reader finds it so difficult to travel. Were his 
materials rightly used, a volume of intense interest, as well as of 
great practical utility, might be produced ; and we trust that 

r. Stebbing will not only correct those errors which are the fruit 
of haste and of want of due revision, but will also give to the 
English public those appendices of Henry which form to the stu- 
dent perhaps the most important and interesting portion of the 
— work, 

he arrangement which Dr. Henry has adopted, though it 
singles out the great leading features of Calvin’s history, is not a 
happy one for a successful biography. It is this arrangement, 
we believe, that has given to his work its character of heaviness. 
We would venture to suggest that he would have gained the ob- 
ject at which he aims by this arrangement, while he might have 
avoided much of the lumbrous character which spoils the useful- 
ness of his work, had he first given us a rapid and vivid historical 
sketch of the salient points. of Calvin’s history, and afterwards 
woven his remarks into a historical treatise, divided into three 
parts, corresponding to those into which he has divided his present 
work. ‘Three main acts,’ says Dr. Henry, ‘are clearly dis- 
cernible in his career; three fundamental ideas or conflicts, which 
the Spirit of God made it his duty to pursue, and which were so 
closely connected, that the one could not but follow as a conse- 
quence from the other. 1. In the first part of his life he won 
the victory for his faith, which ever remained the same; but is 
seen at its highest culminating point in the second edition of the 
Institutes. 2. This form of faith taught him to endeavour to 
frame such a government and form of discipline for the Church, 
as might secure its life—its holy evangelical life, and plant it 
permanently in the community. Hence his Presbyterian form of 
church rule, and the system of discipline which reached its height 
in the institution of a moral tribunal, and in the practice of ex- 
communication. 
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communication. 3. But to secure its faith and discipline, the 
unity of the Church itself, and the objects of the Reformation, 
must be protected. Hence the severe conflict which Calvin car- 
ried on against such false teachers as Castellio, and Westphal, 
and others. This conflict reached its height in the proceedings 
against Servetus. The fundamental idea of the unity of the 
Church wrought upon him till the last moment of his life, and he 
commended it to his brethren with his dying breath.’ The divi- 
sion here announced, is one in admirable keeping with the facts of 
the history. The truth of God as set forth in the Scriptures, in 
opposition to the lies of Satan as set forth in the Popish Church, 
was the great object for which Calvin lived. Having found it in 
early life, he practically esteemed it as a pearl of great price. 
He first set it forth before the eyes of his fellow-men ; in brief in 
his Institutes, and at length in his commentaries. He next 
sought to ascertain, from the Word of God, the system of orga- 
nization which should appear to be most distinctly stamped with 
the divine approbation ; and having satisfied himself that he had 
found such a system, he strained every nerve to get it established 
on a firm and permanent basis. ‘The truth, moreover, of the 
Word of God was frequently impugned by subtle reasoners and 
daring blasphemers ; and hence Calvin found, as the Church had 
found before him at all its brightest eras, that his vocation lay 
not only in setting forth the naked truth, but in setting it forth in 
opposition to antagonist errors. 

There are many of the scenes depicted by Henry, in connection 
with each of these topics, fraught with most thrilling interest. 
His view of Calvin’s Institutes, and of what are commonly reck- 
oned his peculiar doctrines, is distinguished for great merit. The 
synopsis is, upon the whole, good ; and several of the observations 
made in illustration or defence of Calvin’s doctrines are charac- 
terized by a spirit of sound philosophy. The most prominent and 
striking of his views are those on the subject of God. ‘ The per- 
sonal God,’ says Henry, ‘ was all to him ; he referred everything 
to this. . . . . Man was nothing ; whatever of good he possesses, 
it comes from grace. It was not the compulsory belief in one 
person of the Godhead ; not the violent passage of the soul through 
one door, to a one-sided belief adopted as the only thing neces- 
sary ; not God as revealed in the New Testament only» and 
whom some mystics represent as comprehended merely by the 
mind or the feelings; not the God who, united with nature, re- 
veals himself by degrees to our consciences (consciousness); but 
the Erernat Gop whom Moses and the Prophets knew. This 
was the God whom Calvin proclaimed with overpowering energy ; 
this was the foundation of his piety.’ Henry speaks of Calvin and 
Augustine 
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Augustine as being the most nearly related of all theologians, by 
their deep-felt faith in God, their sense of the unity of God, and 
of his manifestations through the Son, and by their main doc- 
trines, which were always closely entwined with the inner life, 
predestination, election of grace, salvation through grace, original 
sin, and the death of man’s spiritual pride. ‘These main doctrines 
have often been spoken of as if they were something like the 
fatalism of Spinosa, or of the Mussulmans. If any one, however, 
will take the trouble to view these as they are propounded 
calmly and temperately in the Institutes, and will examine the 
arguments from Scripture and from reason which are there 
brought forward in their defence, he will, we are persuaded, very 
soon feel satisfied that it is a much easier task to misrepresent or 
to malign them, than to refute them in a way that will prove 
satisfactory to his own mind. ‘In the present day,’ says Henry, 
‘men have set God aside by their speculations, and placed man 
in his stead as absolutely necessary to the eternal universe, and 
not as created by grace. All means have been tried to construct 
systems of belief; at one time they have been derived from reli- 
gious feeling, at another from some favourite idea, and at other 
times from a sensation of dependence on an unknown infinite some- 
thing which is called God.’ Calvin set out with a devout sense 
of the personal God. Having laid down this principle, he next 
establishes the authority of Scripture; and it is on Scripture 
interpreted precisely in the same way in which we deal with any 
ancient author, when our object is to ascertain what was the exact 
idea which that author meant to convey by the words which he 
wrote, that Calvin builds his whole system. What is the meaning 
of the language of Scripture was his grand inquiry; and to the 
truth of God, as thus ascertained, he did full homage. Intellect 
in its highest and purest state, is, indeed, needed to grasp the 
ideas intended to be communicated by the inspired writers ; and 
for power and grasp of sanctified intellect, as applied to the com- 
prehension and elucidation of divine truth, Calvin stands pre- 
eminently distinguished. ‘ However terrible, says Henry, ‘the 
system may appear, no less grand is it in the eyes of every one 
who penetrates it with a feeling of the greatness of God and with 
faith.’ And again, ‘Like Dante’s, Calvin’s sublime spirit de- 
lighted in fixing its steady gaze on the eternal justice of God, and 
er ar without fear into the abyss of the righteousness of the 

udge, knowing that the Redeemer liveth. Through that daring 
and inflexible severity, with which he seems to take everything 
from man, he has mainly excited against him the hostility of those 
who are unable to comprehend the workings of his mighty spirit.’ 
Calvin's Institutes give a concentrated and logical view of his 
system. 
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system. His commentaries, however, will always form that por- 
tion of his writings which will be most generally read, and will 
be found by most readers to possess most of power to interest as 
well as to edify. Considering the age when they were written, 
they are, indeed, most wonderful productions. ‘The well-known 
opinions in regard to them of Bishop Horsley, the editorial 
labours of Tholuck of Germany, and lastly, the well-executed 
translations of the Calvin Society, have done much to bring them 
into notice. Tholuck, in speaking of the commentary on the 
Epistles to the Romans, says that in it are united a pure Latin 
style, a thorough grammatico-historic exposition, deep thought, 
and living Christianity. 

The concluding chapters of the first part of Dr. Henry’s work 
contain some beautiful illustrations of those softer graces, as well 
as of that stern principle and self-denial, which marked Calvin’s 
private life. His friendship for Melancthon, considering the 
striking difference between the two as to mental character, was 
indeed most wonderful ; and indicates in both, though under very 
different forms, the true spirit of Christ. When writing on a 
subject on which they were not thoroughly at one, Calvin says, 
‘Would to God we could speak together. Your ability, love of 
truth, and meekness, are well known to me ; and the angels and 
the whole world bear witness to your piety. I do not doubt, 
therefore, but that we shall soon be wholly agreed on this subject. 
Fain would I come and embrace you once more before we leave 
this world.’ His apostrophe to him possesses singular beauty :— 
‘O, Philip Melancthon, to thee I now address myself; to thee, 
who art now living in the presence of God with Jesus Christ, 
and there awaitest us till death shall unite us in the enjoyment 
of that divine peace. A hundred times hast thou said to me, 
when, weary with so much labour, and oppressed with so many 
burdens, thou laidst thy head upon my breast, God grant, God 
grant that I may die here ; and I, on my part, have a thousand times 
wished that we had the happiness to live together.’ The letter 
of condolence also, which he wrote to the father of a young man 
who had been carried off by the plague, exceeds, as Henry 
remarks, in pathos any similar composition by Luther, and is 
conceived in the true spirit of the Gospel. The short view which 
we have of his domestic life, opens up similar scenes. After his 
death, it was found that all his goods and possessions amounted 
only to 200 dollars. 

In the second part of his work, Dr. Henry becomes much 
more prolix and uninteresting than he had been when treating of 
Calvin’s system of doctrine. In consequence, probably, of never 
having personally come into contact with any existing a 
tica 
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tical machinery framed in conformity with Calvin’s views, there 
is a great want of distinctness and precision in his remarks. ‘This 
is not at all compensated by the philosophic tone in which the 
subject is treated. A far better view of Calvin’s ecclesiastical 
2 may be obtained from the perusal of the fourth book of 
the Institutes ; and we need scarcely say, that the now universally- 
acknowledged superiority of Calvin’s exegetical writings, entitles 
him to a patient hearing on this subject—a subject on which the 
felt wants of many churches at the present day demand that light 
be earnestly sought, from whatever quarter it is at all likely to 
come. Perhaps the most pleasing portions of this section are 
those which exhibit the pastoral labours and the general activity 
of Calvin, his earnest desire to unite with all the true followers of 
Christ, and the extent to which he was willing, for the attainment 
of this end, to modify some even of his favourite views. 

‘ As the breath of eternal life,’ says Henry, ‘seems to breathe 
through the whole of this great man’s undertaking, so it is most 
conspicuously discoverable in his profound compassion for souls, 
and in his love for fellow-humanity. Even his exegetical writings 
have a practical tendency.’ In a letter addressed to Farel, near 
the close of his life, we find him saying: ‘ When the messenger 
was prepared to take the beginning of my work with this letter, 
I had about twenty leaves to look through. I had then to lecture 
and preach, to write four letters, to make peace between some 
persons who had quarrelled with each other, and to answer more 
than ten people who came to me for advice. Forgive me, there- 
fore, if 1 write only briefly of things.’ In a variety of ways he 
laboured with incredible diligence to bring about a union in 
5 we and also in practice, among all throughout the world, who 
should appear to be animated by the Spirit of Christ. Witness 
the progress that was actually made towards a general union 
among all the churches of the Reformation. The Zurich con- 
sensus bears testimony to this, as well as to the part taken by 
Calvin in the work. The remark of Henry is borne out by the 
events of his history, ‘that in the midst of all the storms which 
raged without, Calvin’s thoughts were ever directed to a system 
of general church polity, and to the establishment of the faith 
by a common confession; and that his soul contemplated the 
unity of the entire evangelical Church in Christ, its head and 
centre.’ 

The third part of Dr. Henry’s work is intended to exhibit the 
efforts made by Calvin, in opposition to the heresies which arose 
among those who had left the communion of the Church of 
Rome. In this part, accordingly, we have full accounts of his 
controversy with Bolsec on Predestination, with Servetus on the 
Trinity, 
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Trinity, with Westphal and Hessius on the Sacrament, and with 
the libertines on the subject of discipline. Into the momentous 
questions involved in those controversies, it would be presumption 
to attempt to enter within the limits of a paper such as this. 
They involve points which have exercised the thoughts of the 
most powerful intellects which the world has ever seen, and 
which, because of the fundamental place which they occupy, 
are of transcendant importance ; and it would be well if the 
views given by Henry did stimulate thoughtful minds to read 
and ponder what Calvin has written in regard to them. In 
regard to the part which Calvin acted personally towards his 
opponents, we would make the simple remark, that his conduct 
is to be judged of, not by the relations of modern society, or 
by principles which have been brought to light since his day, but 
by circumstances as they then existed, and by principles which, 
though they be justly repudiated now, were at that time univer- 
sally acquiesced in. We make this remark chiefly in reference to 
the affair of Servetus, which Henry (if we except his remarks, 
which appear to us to be totally unfounded, as to the state of 
mind in which Servetus died) has done much to set before the 
world in its true light. His conduct towards the libertines stands 
in need of no such apology. The contest in this case was one 
between the triumphant reign of vice oppressing virtue, or that of 
virtue repressing vice. In the course of that contest, we meet 
with some instances of moral courage, such as the world has 
perhaps rarely seen. We shall give one of these in Henry’s own 
words, after having related the circumstances which led to it. 
Philip Berthelier, the son of the Berthelier who lost his head in 
the cause of freedom in 1518, made his appearance at a time when 
Calvin was much distracted. He was greatly beloved by the 
people on account of his father’s memory ; but his disorderly life 
occasioned his expulsion from the Communicants in 1552, and the 
magistrates had ordered him to be cast into prison. He made 
an appeal to the Council against the ecclesiastical sentence. The 
case passed from the Council to ‘the Senate of Two Hundred,’ 
and was decided in favour of Berthelier, who received a document 
sealed with the seal of the Republic. It was believed that Calvin 
would either not obey the decree, and so be judged a rebel, or 
that he would yield ; and in that case the power of the consistory 
would be for ever gone. 


‘It was on the Friday before the last Sunday in September, when 
the whole reformed Church celebrates the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, that Calvin received information of the plan against him. He 
instantly requested the Syndics to summon a meeting of the Council. 
He hastened hither hiniself, and in an earnest address endeavoured to con- 
vince 
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vince those who were present that it was their duty to revoke the decree. 
He concluded with protesting that he was resolved to die, rather than 
disgrace the celebration of the Lord’s Supper in so unworthy a manner : 
‘** For nothing,” he said, ‘‘ can be worse than your proposing to let 
this man sport with the Church, and thus excite others by the impunity 
which he enjoys to the same insolence.” The Council, however, 
answered that it would change nothing in its decree. Calvin, accord- 
ingly, formed in his heart the resolution to leave the city, or rather, 
he saw himself exposed to a second banishment. ‘The important 
Sunday now arrived, September 3. The reformer ascended the pulpit ; 
his ardent eloquence was employed on the holy mysteries, and on those 
who despised them. At the end of his discourse, he raised his voice 
and admonished the congregation to receive the Sacrament with holy 
earnestness. He spoke with great force against those who despised the 
sacred rite, and, imitating the example of Chrysostom, declared that 
he would give the Sacrament to none of those who were excommuni- 
cated, and that if any one of them should attempt to seize the bread of 
the Lord by force, he would do so at his peril. Then, lifting up his 
hand, he exclaimed, “I will lose my life rather than let this hand 
give the holy things to those who have been pronounced despisers of 
God.” These words sounded like a thunderclap, striking the excom- 
municated and his associates to the earth. Wonderfully affected him- 
self, Berrini advised Berthelier himself not to approach the Lord’s 
table; and the Holy Supper, says Beza, was celebrated in the pro- 
foundest silence and with a holy awe, as if God himself had been visibly 
present in the assembly.’ 


The work of Mr. Dyer on Calvin is a totally different one from 
that of Dr. Henry. It is much superior to it as regards style of 
execution. Clearly and ably written, it carries the reader smoothly 
and rapidly along. It is a scholar-like production ; and abounds 
in graphic pictures of various interesting scenes connected with 
Calvin’s life and times. But the whole spirit of the writer is in 
almost every important point very different from that of Calvin. 
The narrative is as faithful as could be expected from one who 
appears thoroughly to nauseate the leading doctrines, and to hate 
the great features of the character of the man whose life he writes. 
The serious-minded reader is surprised as well as annoyed at 
meeting in a life of Calvin such expressions as ‘the jargon pe- 
culiar to the elect,’ ‘ Calvin’s conversion by a sudden call like the 
new birth of the Methodists,’ ‘ Augustine’s conversion to God being 
assisted by a growing weakness of the lungs, which disqualified 
him for the vocation which he followed at Milan of professor of 
rhetoric.’ Election, the new birth, and the conversion of the soul 
to God, are doctrines of revelation, and are therefore not proper 
subjects for scoffing language. Few men acquainted with theo- 
logical literature will be of opinion that Mr. Dyer has fuliy and 
fairly stated the real question at issue between Calvin and his 
opponents, 
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opponents, on the subject of predestination. He has also shown 
himself incapable of analyzing the mental processes of the Chris- 
tian mind. We refer especially to the conclusions which he 
draws from the correspondence connected with the return from 
Strasburg to Geneva, as to ‘ Calvin’s consciousness that his con- 
duct at Geneva had not been altogether just; that ‘his humilia- 
tion was mingled with pride; and that ‘his penitence was, or 
might be, affected.’ He confounds. things that are essentially dif- 
ferent—viz. the view which the soul of a true Christian, impressed 
by a deep sense of the holiness of God, takes of his own actions as 
in God’s presence, and the view taken of the same actions in their 
outward bearings upon men. <A course of conduct perfectly justi- 
fiable in the latter point of view, will be acknowledged by every 
true Christian as in the former marked by much sin. But the 
most serious fault of the work is the constant recurrence of innu- 
endos and insinuations against Calvin’s character, many of which 
have no foundation anywhere on which to rest, except in the pre- 
judiced imagination of the writer. Every incident or expression 
is laid hold of which can be represented in such a way as to con- 
vey an unfavourable impression. Great anxiety is shown to single 
out Calvin as being the only person of his day who held the doc- 
trine that heretics or blasphemers should be put to death ; whereas 
nothing is clearer on the face of history than that there was not a 
single man of that day of any party of whom we know anything 
who did not hold all that Calvin held on this subject. Calvin’s 
view, moreover, was not that men should be put to death who 
merely held erroneous opinions, or who promulgated these opinions 
in a decent manner; witness his kind treatment of Socinus. It 
was only blasphemers, 7. e. men who openly used abusive lan- 
guage or raillery at the most sacred things, that he considered 
ought to be treated in this way. And we need not tell Mr. Dyer 
that there are many of the expressions of Servetus of that revolting 
character that, if exposed to public view in the present day in 
London, they would bring down the interposition of the law. 
Calvin’s conduct in the matter of Servetus is, of course, indefen- 
sible; but there is no reason why we should represent it worse 
than it really is. 
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FIRST LESSONS IN BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
No. II.—CANON OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


In our former paper it was stated that the first question in Bi- 
blical criticism which we should consider, was that of canonical 
authority—and we now proceed to inquire what writings are to 
be regarded as forming the canon of the Scriptures. ° 

The word canon means a ‘rule’ or ‘standard,’ It is thus 
used by Paul in Gal. vi. 16, ‘ As many as walk according to this 
rule, peace be on them and mercy, and upon the Israel of God.’ 
In early times the word came to be used to signify the decrees of 
the church authorities. Thus the determinations or regulations 
of councils are called canons ; and similar regulations falsely attri- 
buted to the Apostles are called the Canons of the Apostles. 
Thus also Eusebius in the early part of the fourth century, in 
giving a list of the books which Origen received as Scripture, 
says that Origen, ‘keeping to the ecclesiastical canon, declares 
that he knew of only four gospels,’* where it is plain that Euse- 
bius employs the word not as the designation of certain Christian 
writings, but to signify the rule of the Church. Indeed, it does 
not appear that the collection of sacred writings was at this time 
ever designated as ‘the canon.’ Eusebius himself speaks of 
them as ‘the Catholic writings,’ ‘the acknowledged writings,’ 
‘the inspired writings.’ It would seem that the adjectives ‘ca- 
nonical’ and ‘canonized,’ were employed to designate the Scrip- 
tures some time before the whole~ collection was termed the 
canon—and that in their first application to the Scriptures these 
words bore precisely the same meaning as the term canon accord- 
ing to Eusebius’s use of it. The word canonical is thus used by 
the Council of Laodicea (a.p. 364), and the third Council of 
Carthage (a.p. 397), both of which declare that nothing except 
the canonical scriptures should be read in the church. The tran- 
sition is easy from the designation of the writings as canonical, t.e. 
according to rule, to the use of the word canon to express the 
whole body of such writings. The canon of the Scriptures then 
seems properly to mean the whole body of writings which are 
acknowledged as the accredited documents of the Christian 
Church. Many writers, however, looking directly at the ori- 
ginal meaning of the word canon, prefer to define it as being the 
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whole body of writings which form the divine rule of faith and 
practice. Thus Dr. W. L. Alexander, in Kitto’s Cyclo., defines 
the canon as ‘the authoritative standard of religion and morals 
composed of those ae which have been given for this pur- 
pose by God to men.’ According to this view of the subject, the 
canonicity of the books would be the last instead of the first 
question for our consideration. We prefer the former definition 
as not only more in accordance with the historical use of the 
word ; but more suitable to our present purpose. The difference 
between these two views is in itself of no importance ; it is only 
of consequence that we should have a clear conception of the 
subject of our inquiry. If we were about to determine what are 
in reality the authorized documents of the Christian religion— 
that is, to form the canon—we must certainly take the wider 
definition to guide us; but our object is now merely to look at 
what has been determined, what is regarded by the Church in 
general as authoritative, and as therefore constituting the canon 
which has been formed. When this has been done, it will remain 
that we should inquire whether the books so accredited, are each 
and all of them worthy of the place they hold, that is, whether 
the canon has been rightly formed. And this must be done by 
examining the credentials of the separate books. It appears to 
us, too, that there is an advantage in point of clearness in thus 
limiting the meaning of the term we are discussing, not only be- 
cause, in its more extended meaning, the inquiry mto the canon- 
icity of a book includes every part of our subject; but also 
because even on the supposition that we were to find any book, 
or portion of the Scriptures destitute of rightful claim to the 
place that it holds, we could scarcely refuse to it the title of 
canonical. In fact there are books, as we all know, received into, 
and forming part of the canon of the Romish Church, which we 
may feel bound to reject. If now these very books were rejected 
only by a few critics, though on ever so valid grounds, they could 
not on that account be called uncanonical. ‘They might have no 
legitimate authority; but they would still be part of the canon. 
It is only when we turn to another canon which repudiates them 
and judge them by that rule, that the designation uncanonical 
can fairly be applied to them. 

The canonical books then are the books accredited by the 
Church. We have to inquire—what these books are ;—whether 
the canon thus established has been uniformly the same ;—if not, 
which collection or canon is to be recognized. Our inquiry, 
therefore, it will be seen, is almost entirely an historical one. We 
have to look rather at the external circumstances and fortune of 
the books, than at their internal character. We are to hear the 
testimony 
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testimony of others respecting them rather than to examine their 
own testimony. And here it will not be out of place for us to 
say a word or two on the frequently agitated question, what 
weight is due to the testimony of antiquity, or to the voice and 
decision of ‘the Church.’ That it is not of itself, and at once 
decisive of the questions we have proposed to discuss, is assumed 
in the very fact of discussing them. There would plainly be no 
room for the science of ‘ Biblical Criticism’ at all, if the Church 
authoritatively settled every point. At best, it would be but an 
art. And its highest aim would be to classify and arrange the 
dicta of the Church, so as to put them in such a form as that 
they might be most easily remembered. The extravagance of 
the claims made on behalf of the traditions of the Church, has led 
many to the opposite extreme of underrating and speaking slight- 
ingly of all traditionary and historical testimony—forgetting that 
the Bible, which they erroneously place in opposition to tradition, 
is accredited to them in no small degree by that very tradition. 
The voice of the Church is of weight. It is not lightly to be 
rejected; nor because its authority has been exalted too highly, 
ought we to think it of small importance. In matters of historical 
fact, the testimony of antiquity is the foundation on which we 
must rest, and thus in this case the testimony of the Church must 
determine what is and what is not canonical in the sense we have 
given to the word. The further question, whether what is ca- 
nonical is also true and rightly authoritative, is one which, accord- 
ing to our view, no Church authority can settle. This, it is the 
high prerogative and solemn duty of each individual man to de- 
termine for himself. 

In the present inquiry then, our first and chief appeal is to the 
testimony of the Church—not to its decisions by Councils merely, 
nor to its decisions in any way as being authoritative and final, in 
respect to what a man is to believe ; but to the testimony that we 
can gather from its history as to a matter of fact, viz., what have 
been the views of Christians in general in reference to their accre- 
dited writings in past ages—especially in the earliest times. If 
that testimony were uniform and consistent, if there were but one 
voice, the question before us would be settled; if the far-famed 
test of Vincentius of Lerins (quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab 
omnibus) were fulfilled, since this is a case to which it might pro- 
perly be applied, it would absolutely determine the matter. When 
we ask what books are regarded as forming the authoritative 
standard, if there were an answer which had been given ‘every- 
where and always and by all,’ we should have nothing to do but to 
listen to it. But every one knows that this is not the case ; there 
are books deemed canonical by some, and rejected by other large 
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sections of the Church. And consequently we have to weigh 
conflicting claims, to look further than the mere fact that certain 
books have been deemed canonical, and to inquire into the 
grounds on which some of these books have been received into 
the canon by some, and have been rejected from it by others. 
Our first and main inquiry will still be an historical one ; and we 
shall find that we need scarcely, if at all, go beyond the ground 
of history. When we do, it will be rather to confirm its decision, 
than by any independent inquiry of our own to ascertain the in- 
trinsic merits of the books claiming to be canonical—that, as 
we have said, is a subject which must hereafter engage our atten- 
tion. At present we wish to ascertain what are the accredited 
documents of the Church, and in case of dispute on this point, 
which amongst rival claimants we are to receive and which we must 
reject. 

With regard to the Old Testament, the books forming the 
Canon have come down to us accredited by the authority of the 
Jewish Church. According to Jewish tradition the formation of 
the Canon was the work of Ezra and the ‘ Great Synagogue.’ 
We are not inclined to rely so firmly on this tradition as many 
have done. The Jewish accounts of Ezra’s services are unques- 
tionably mixed up with much that is fabulous. And further, 
there can be no doubt but that the books previously written 
formed a canon, or ascertained collection, before the time of Ezra. 
The historical ground of the tradition we take to be that Ezra, on 
the return of the Jews from the captivity, had the chief authority 
in the direction of religious affairs, and of course was careful to 
preserve and keep entire the collection of sacred books. The 
tradition assumes more than this, viz., that Ezra formed and 
settled the whole Canon as a prophet, that is, under special divine 
direction and superintendence. When we remember that there 
was no such special direction given with regard to the books of 
the New Testament, we may reasonably doubt whether it was so 
in the earlier case. 

The great practical inconvenience of resting the authority of 
the Jewish Canon on the fact of its being formed by Ezra seems 
to us to be that the evidence for the fact is at least not without 
exception, and if that is felt to fail, the proof of the canonical 
authority may be thought to fail with it. It is the evil of at- 
tempting to prove too much, which in the end is sure to damage 
the cause it is intended to serve. It matters little, as it seems to 
us, by what particular man or body of men the Canon was finall 
determined. All that we need to know is, that the writings which 
we at present regard as the Scriptures of the Old Testament were 
thus received by the Jewish Church. Without further inquiry 
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then into the author or authors of the Canon, we proceed to in- 
quire what was the Canon before the time of Christ. 

The books which constitute the Old Testament of the English 
Bible are those which also constitute the Hebrew Scriptures ; 
these, and these only, are received as canonical by the Jews, and 
there is every reason to believe that this same collection was thus 
received by their fathers in the time of our Lord. It will be 

roper to notice in the outset the Jewish division of these books 
into three parts, called the Law, the Prophets, and the Writings, 
or, as the Greek name Hagiographa expresses, the Sacred 
Writings. The first of these consists of the five books of Moses, 
the second is divided into two parts called the former and the 
latter prophets. In the former division are included Joshua, 
Judges, the two Books of Samuel, and two Books of Kings ; in 
the latter, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor pro- 
nee: from Hosea to Malachi, in the same order as they are 
ound in our English Bibles. The third portion—the Hagiographa 
—contains all the other books in the following order :—Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job, Solomon’s Song, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, 
Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, the two Books of Chronicles. 
That these books constituted the Jewish Canon we have ample 
proof. The only point of question is, whether certain other books 
which are found in the Greek Septuagint translation of the Old 
Testament, but not in the Hebrew Bible, should be also included. 
These are the books which we know under the name of Apocrypha. 
They consist in part of additions to the received books of Esther 
and Daniel, and in part of independent works. In the Greek 
translation they appear, not as an appendix, but as they do also in 
the authorized Latin version, mingled up with the other books. 
There seems then to be no doubt that they were received as in 
some sort forming part of the Canon by those who used the Greek 
version, that is, by the Jews of Alexandria; and from them a 
large portion of the Christian church has received them. The 
question then which we have to ask is, Ought we to receive them? 
The answer to this question will partly be given in our investiga- 
tion of the claims of the Jewish Canon in general. 

Our first testimony in behalf of the Jewish Canon is that of the 
New Testament. We find throughout the New Testament the 
Jewish Scriptures referred to as a well-known and authoritative 
collection of writings. The three-fold division which we have 
spoken of above is mentioned by our Lord himself in Luke xxiv. 
44, where he speaks of ‘all things written concerning himself in 
the law of Moses and the Prophets, and the Psalms.’ Not only 
do the writers of the New Testament assume the authority of the 
Jewish Scriptures, but by far the greater number of the books are 
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quoted or referred to as authoritative. The list of those not 
uoted is given differently by different writers. We believe the 
ollowing will be found a complete list of those which cannot be 
certainly identified by any reference in the New Testament :— 
Ruth, 1 & 2 Chronicles, » Sens Nehemiah, Esther, Ecclesiastes, 
Song of Songs, Lamentations, Obadiah, Nahum, Zephaniah. 
The book of Ezekiel is sometimes included in this list, but though 
it is not expressly quoted in the New Testament, the allusions to 
it in the Apocrypha are so numerous and of such a kind that we 
may fairly consider the book to be identified and authenticated by 
them. On the other hand, some of those which we have men- 
tioned are frequently excluded from this list on the ground of 
some like expressions in the New Testament. This is especially 
the case with the books of Chronicles, which are often regarded 
as having the explicit sanction of the New Testament in conse- 
quence of events in Jewish history being referred to which are there 
recorded. There is, however, no reference which can be shown to 
— peculiarly to these books, unless indeed it be Matt. xxiii. 35, 
and the parallel passage in Luke. Most of the other books not 
expressly referred to are short treatises, and, instead of being sur- 
prised at the number not mentioned, we might rather feel astonished 
that so many are referred to and identified when we consider that 
all the references occur incidentally. On the other hand, not one 
of the books called Apocrypha is cited, or even distinctly referred 
to, by any of the writers of the New Testament. This is the more 
remarkable, as the sacred writers most frequently quote from the 
Greek version, in which these writings are now incorporated, and 
in which they were probably found at that time. 
The testimony of Josephus respecting the Jewish Sacred Books 
is very valuable. 


‘We have not,’ he says, ‘ myriads of books discordant and disagree- 
ing, but only two-and-twenty books, containing the history of all time, 
which are justly believed to be divine. And of these five are those of 
Moses, which contain both the laws and the account of the human 
race from its origin to his death. ‘This period is but little less than 
three thousand years. And from the death of Moses to the reign of 
Artaxerxes, the successor of Xerxes, King of the Persians, the pro- 
phets who succeeded Moses wrote the transactions of their times in - 
thirteen books; and the other four contain hymns to God and practical 
counsels for men. And from the time of Artaxerxes to our own days 
every thing has been written, but these accounts have not been deemed 
worthy of the same credit as those which preceded them, because the 
succession of the prophets was not certain. And how greatly we trust 
to our own writings is manifest by facts: for though so long a period 
has now passed by, no one has dared either to add or to take away any- 
thing from them, or to alter them; indeed, it is implanted in all Jews 
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from their very birth, to regard these as the commands of God, and to 
continue in them, and for them, if needful, willingly to die.’» 


That Josephus does not include the Apocryphal books in his 
Canon is manifest. This is the more to be noticed, because there 
can be no doubt he was acquainted with the Septuagint version, 
since he gives an account of its origin. Thus far is clear. But 
the question is more difficult, whether he includes all the books of 
the Hebrew Bible, which in our English version amount to thirty- 
nine. In seeking to ascertain what are the books he refers to, it 
must be stated, in the first place, that twenty-two was fixed upon 
by the Jewish Rabbis as the number of their Sacred Books, 
because that is the number of letters in the Hebrew alphabet ; 
and the books were made to agree with this number by reckoning 
two of the same kind, or several smaller ones tegen, as one 
book: thus 1 & 2 Samuel, 1 & 2 Kings, 1 & 2 Chronicles were 
each reckoned as one. ‘Thus, too, the twelve minor prophets 
were grouped together as one book. It is likely, further, that 
Ruth was annexed to Judges, Lamentations to Jeremiah, and 
that Ezra and Nehemiah were reckoned as one. In this way the 
number of the books is reduced to twenty-two. Still this division 
does not agree in order with the present three-fold division of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. It is certain that Josephus must have reck- 
oned amongst the prophets several of the books now included in 
the Hagiographa, and we may most probably conjecture that these 
books were Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah, Esther, Job and 
Daniel. ‘The arrangement of Josephus, according to this plan, 
will stand thus :— 


I. Tue Law. 7. Ezekiel. 
1. Genesis. 8. Twelve minor prophets. 
2. Exodus. Add to these from the Hagio- 
3. Leviticus. grapha :— 


5. Deuteronomy. 10. Ezra and Nehemiah. 


| 
| 
| 
4. Numbers. | 9. Chronicles 1 & 2. 
II. Propuets. | 11. Esther. 
| 
| 


1. Joshua. 12. Job. 

2. Judges, with Ruth. 13. Daniel. 

3. Samuel 1 & 2. III. Hymns. 

4. Kings 1 & 2. 1. Psalms, 

5. Isaiah. 2. Proverbs. 

6. Jeremiah, with Lamenta- | 3. Ecclesiastes. 
tions. | 4. Song of Solomon. 


We have not space to enter into further detail of the testimonies 
for the Hebrew Scriptures. We can only mention that Philo. 
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quotes most of them as authoritative, but, according to Horne- 
mann, does not ever quote from the Apocryphal books; and that 
Melito, Bishop of Sardis (a.p. 170), gives a list of the Jewish 
Sacred Books which accords with our present Canon, except that 
he omits the mention of Nehemiah, Lamentations, and Esther. 
As to the two former, it is most probable that he, as we have seen 
reason to think was the case with Josephus, included Nehemiah 
under Ezra, and Lamentations under Jeremiah. The omission of 
Esther is not so easily accounted for. The most important point 
= ve testimony is that he mentions none of the Apocryphal 
8. 

Our sketch of the evidence on which the Jewish Canon rests 
has at the same time shown that the larger collection of the 
Alexandrian Jews is not thus verified, in so far as it differs from 
the Hebrew Canon. Writers of the Romish Church, however, 
endeavour to find other evidence on which to rest the claim of the 
Apocryphal books. Such as the decisions of various Councils, 
e.g. that of Hippo, a.v. 393, and of Carthage, a.p. 397; the 
testimony of Augustine Bishop of Hippo, who gives a list includ- 
ing the Apocryphal books; the quotations made from various 
Apocryphal books by early fathers ; and their being included both 
in the Greek Bible and in the Latin version of it. It does not 
appear, however, that even in the Romish Church the books 
which we call Apocrypha were ever regarded generally as holding 
the same rank with the other part of the canon, indeed it is cer- 
tain that they were distinguished from that by many of the early 
fathers, even though they made use of them. The disputes 
which arose at the time of the Reformation led to a formal de- 
cision by the Council of Trent affirming the canonical authority 
of all the books contained in the Latin version, including the 
Apocrypha, and also of the unwritten ‘ traditions’ preserved by 
continual succession in the Catholic Church. After enumerating 
all these books the decree proceeds thus—‘ If any one shall not 
receive these books entire with all their parts, as they have been 
accustomed to be read in the Catholic Church, and are found in 
the ancient Vulgate Latin edition, as sacred and canonical, and 
shall knowingly and advisedly despise the aforesaid traditions, let 
him be anathema.’ This decree would seem decisive as to the 
judgment of the Romish Church, not only in respect to the books, 
but also the version which it regards as canonical. Some writers 
of that community still contend, however, that this decree does 
not place the Apocryphal books, which they name ‘ Deutero- 
canonical,’ in the same rank with those recognized by the Hebrew 
Canon. They maintain that it simply affirms that the books 
ought not to be formally distinguished into two lists, and that 
they 
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they all are to be regarded in the light in which the Church had 
been accustomed theretofore to regard them ; that is, according 
to these writers, that the reading of the Apocryphal or Deutero- 
canonical books in the churches was useful for the edification of 
the people, but that they were not of sufficient authority for the 
establishment of doctrines. This seems to be very nearly the 
view taken by the framers of the Articles of the English Church ; 
where in the 6th Article it is said, ‘ In the name of the Holy 
Scripture we do understand those Canonical Books of the Old and 
New Testament, of whose authority was never any doubt in the 
Church ;’ then follows a list of the books usually designated the 
Books of the Old Testament (where Nehemiah is styled the 
second Book of Esdras); and the Article proceeds, ‘ And the 
other Books (as Hierome saith) the Church doth read for example 
of life and instruction of manners, but yet doth it not apply them 
to establish any doctrine ;’ then follows a list of the books usually 
termed Apocrypha. 

Enough has probably been said to show that the Ape 
books of the Old Testament have no valid claim to be placed 
upon an equal footing with the Hebrew Scriptures. At best, 
they can only be called Deutero-canonical, meaning thereby that 
they have been received by some as in some sense canonical ; 
they cannot, however, substantiate any satisfactory historical 
claim even to this title. We may add that some of these books 
themselves seem to disclaim any such authority. Thus the writer 
of the Prologue to the book of Ecclesiasticus refers to the Jewish 
Scriptures under the threefold division which we have noticed 
above, but does not give the least hint that the book he was pub- 
lishing, written, as he says, by his grandfather, was to be included 
amongst them. So, too, the writer of 2 Maccabees closes his 
history by saying, ‘ Here I end the discourse, and if [it be done] 
well and accurately, it is what I wished, but if meanly and 
moderately, this was what I could attain.” We can barely allude 
to other Jewish writings which have still less claims to be con- 
sidered canonical than those termed Apocrypha. The most 
important of these is the book of Enoch. This work, in its entire 
state, has come down to us only in an Ethiopic translation, copies 
of which were brought over to this country by the traveller Bruce. 
The book has been made accessible to English readers by Arch- 
bishop Laurence, who published a translation of it into English 
in 1833. It is chiefly remarkable as containing the — 

uoted by Jude. Whether that quotation were made from the 

ook of Enoch as it now exists, is a question the discussion of 
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which we cannot at present enter on. However this may be, no 
one who reads the book can doubt that it is neither a genuine nor 
an authentic production. And though it is quoted by some of 
the fathers, for example, Tertullian, who writes in defence of it, 
it has never been regarded as forming part of the canon. 

We come now to the writings of the New Testament. It is 
clear from the books themselves that they were written, not only 
at different times and places, but for different and distinct com- 
munities. In this respect they differ remarkably from the books 
constituting the Old Testament. The latter were the authorized 
religious documents of the whole Jewish people, and it is in the 
highest degree probable that the most important portions of them 
at least were from the time of their publication received by the 
Jewish Church as constituting parts of the body of Divine writings 
—that is, as forming from time to-time their canon. In respect, 
however, to the Christian writings there were no means of thus 
assembling them immediately together ; they were not in the pos- 
session of all Christians, but of distinct churches widely separated 
from each other. The earliest instruction of the different Christian 
Churches must of necessity have been oral, with regard both to 
the facts and the doctrines of Christianity. Each community 
would naturally prize most highly such written instructions as 
they received from their first teachers, and especially those which 
were given to them by the Apostles. Thus it would be with the 
epistles which Paul and other Apostles addressed to different 
communities or individuals. It would be natural, as the first 
living teachers and eye-witnesses were gradually withdrawn by 
death, that their written instructions should be even more eagerly 
sought for and more highly valued. ‘Those churehes which had 
not any such written documents of their own would naturally 
seek to obtain copies of writings in the possession of other more 
favoured churches ; and these, too, would gladly avail themselves 
of apostolic instructions addressed to other communities. Thus, 
in very early times, collections of such writings, more or less 
complete, would be formed. In the same way the Gospels written 
in different parts of the world, though not especially addressed to 
different Christian communities, would in no long period be col- 
lected together, that as full an account as possible of the Life of 
Jesus might be in the hands of the disciples. We may further 
regard it as exceedingly probable that there would be other 
writings than those which were finally received into the canon 
held in esteem by particular churches to whom they might have 
been addressed or with whom they might have originated. Still 
further it ought not to surprise us if we found that the eager 
desire to possess written memorials from the founders of the 
Christian 
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Christian faith should occasion either imperfect traditions or even 
pure inventions to be written down, and given forth under the 
assumed sanction of some apostolic name. 

All these circumstances, which beforehand we might expect, 
are found to have really taken place in the course of the settle- 
ment of the canon. The earlicst Christian writers refer to or quote 
single books of the New Testament, but do not refer to it as a whole. 
The earliest names for the collected books were ‘ the Gospel,’ 
under which title was included the evangelical narratives, and 
‘the Apostle,’ which contained the epistles and other books. 
How soon such collections were made it is impossible for us to 
ascertain. ‘The old Syriac version, named the Peshito, may 
certainly be taken as containing the most ancient collection that 
has come down to our times. In it we find all the books of the 
New Testament, except 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude, and the 
Apocalypse. This version carries us back to a period as early 
in all probability as the second century. It is certain, too, that 
nearly, if not quite, all the books of the New Testament were in 
the hands of the Christian writers who flourished at the end of the 
second and the beginning of the third centuries. Tertullian, for 
instance, not only classes the sacred writings under the two divi- 
sions we have mentioned as the ‘ Gospel of the Lord’ and the 
‘Letters of the Apostle,’ but quotes from or refers to all the 
books of the New Testament, except Philemon, 2 Peter, and 
3 John. 

We must refer to this period a fragment discovered by Mura- 
tori, and attributed by him to Caius Presbyter of Rome (about 
A.D. 196), which contains, if not the earliest, certainly one of the 
first lists of canonical books that has been handed down to us. 
In this list we find nearly all the canonical books in their present 
order, together with some which we look upon as apocryphal. 
The list omits all mention of the Epistle to the Hebrews, both 
Epistles of Peter, that of James, and one of John’s Epistles. 

The fragment commences with Luke’s Gospel, which it speaks 
of as being the third. We may, therefore, fairly conclude that 
Matthew and Mark were originally included in the list. It 
proceeds with John, the Acts, thirteen Epistles of Paul, Jude, 
two Epistles of John. The book of Wisdom, ‘ written by the 
friends of Solomon in his honour,’ is next mentioned, and the 
document proceeds— 


‘The Apocalypse also of John and of Peter we receive only 
thus far, that some amongst us are unwilling that they should be read 
in the church. But the Shepherd Hermas wrote very lately in our 
own times in the city of Rome; his brother Pius, the bishop, occupy- 
ing the chair in the church of the city of Rome. And thus it be- 
hoves 
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hoves indeed that it should be read; but that it should be published 
in the church to the people is possible neither amongst the prophets, 


their number being completed, nor amongst the Apostles to the end 
of time.’ 


The last sentence is obscure ; we have given it as literally as we 
could. It seems to show that the book, though read, was not 
reckoned in the canon. ’ 

In the list given in the Apostolic Constitutions, which, though 
a spurious document, is probably not later than the latter part 
of the third century, the ‘Agueals se is omitted; and the two 
Epistles of Clement of Rome pa the Constitutions themselves, 
which profess to be written down by him, are included. 

The list of books, received as canonical by Origen, who died 
A.D. 254, is preserved to us by Eusebius. It mentions Paul’s 
Epistles generally, and refers. the Epistle to the Hebrews to him 
in substance, but considers it to have been written down by 
some one else. No mention is made of James or Jude, though 
Origen refers to both of them in his own writings, yet with some 
degree of doubt. He mentions also doubtfully the 2nd Epistle 
of Peter and the 2nd and 3rd Epistles of John. In other 
— his canon is that which is generally received. 

e come now to Eusebius, Bishop of Cesarea (died a p. 340). 
To him we are indebted, not only for the canon of Origen, just 
cited, but for the most complete account of the view taken by the 
Ancient Church of the canonical writiugs. His testimony is so 
important and so full, that we shall give it at length :— 


‘ It will be fitting here,’ he says, ‘ to sum up the writings of the 
New Testament which have been spoken of; and in the first place, 
we must set down the holy quaternion of the Gospels. There follows 
these the book of the Acts of the Apostles, and after that are to be 
classed the Epistles of Paul; following which what is considered the 
first Epistle of John, and likewise that of Peter are to be ratified. 
To these is to be added, if at least it should appear so, the Apo- 
calypse of John, the opinions concerning which we will refer to in 
their place. And these are amongst the books universally acknowledged 
(homologoumena). But of those that are objected to (antilegomena), 
but yet recognized by the many, there are, that which is called the 
Epistle of James, and that of Jude, likewise the second Epistle of 
Peter, and those that are named the second and third of John, whether 
they are the writings of the Evangelist or of some one else having 
the same name. Amongst the spurious (zothoi) let there be classed 
both the book of the Acts of Paul and that which is called the Shep- 
herd, and the Revelation of Peter, and with these what is considered 
the Epistle of Barnabas, and the teaching so called of the Apostles ; 
and further, as was said, the Revelation of John if it should appear 
so; which some, as was said, reject, but others decide to be amongst 
those 
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those universally acknowledged: and now amongst these some also 
class the Gospel according to the Hebrews, which chiefly those of the 
Hebrews who have received Christ delight in. All these may be con- 
sidered as belonging to the writings objected to (antilegomena). Yet we 
have of necessity made a list of these also, distinguishing between the 
writings which according to the ecclesiastical tradition are true, and 
genuine, and agreed upon, and the others beside these, not received into 
the Testament, but objected to, and yet by most ecclesiastical writers 
recognized, that we may have the means of knowing both these and 
those writings which are put forth by the heretics under the name of 
the Apostles, such as those containing the Gospels of Peter, and of 
Thomas, and of Matthias, or of some others besides these, or the Acts 
of Andrew, and John, and of the other Apostles; not one of which 
any man in the list of those who are in the succession of the Church 
ever thought fit to mention at all; and besides, both the style of writing, 
so different from the Apostolic manner, and the sentiment and the 
character of the things brought forward in them, so very dissimilar 
from true orthodoxy, clearly establish that they are the fictions of 
heretical men. Wherefore they are not to be placed even amongst 
the spurious books, but are to be renounced as altogether absurd and 
impious.”¢ 


We see then that Eusebius divided all the writings which laid 
any claim to be considered as authoritative in the Church into three 
classes :—1. Those universally acknowledged. 2. Those objected 
to; and 3. The heretical. The last he wholly rejects. ‘The first 
contains the four Gospels, the Acts, the [fourteen] Epistles of Paul 
(thus including the Epistle to the Hebrews), the Ist Epistle of 
John, and Ist of Peter. ‘These he terms universally acknow- 
ledged (homologoumena). ‘That he intends to attribute fourteen 
Epistles to Paul, is manifest from other parts of his works, e. g. 
‘the fourteen Epistles fof Paul] are manifest and clear.’ In other 
places he mentions that objections had been made to the Pauline 
origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and refers to the hypothesis 
that it had been written by Paul in Hebrew, and translated by 
some one else into Greek. There is, therefore, ample reason for 
concluding that in his list he included it under the designation of 
Paul’s Epistles. The second class, those which have been objected 
to (antilegomena), he subdivides into two distinct parts: 1. Those 
which though objected to were yet recognized by the many ; and 
2. The spurious books. In the first division we find all the re- 
maining books of our present canon; in“the second those which, 
though sometimes read and sometimes included in the lists of 
sacred books, were yet never generally sanctioned as authoritative. 
The Church gradually, but very decidedly, divided this class in pre- 
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cisely the same way as Eusebius has done ; and the line of demarca- 
tion between the two divisions became continually more clear. All 
the books ‘ objected to, but yet acknowledged by the many,’ were 
soon reckoned as canonical, and all the ‘ spurious’ were soon com- 
letely cast aside, and their claim to canonical authority disal- 
fiek-~alher which they gradually sank into disuse. It should 
be remarked, that the term antilegomena is very commonly spoken 
of as employed by Eusebius in reference only to the books now 
received into the canon, the authority of which in early times was 
considered doubtful. It seems to us that the view we have given 
is that taken by Eusebius himself. Later ages and more critical 
investigations have separated between the valuable and the com- 
paratively worthless in this class; and whilst the former are by 
this separation raised to the rank of canonical writings, the latter 
are definitively rejected. Thus the writings which Eusebius places 
in juxtaposition, are now considered widely apart. It well de- 
serves our consideration that subsequent ages have only served to 
confirm his judgment of the whole subject. Out of the class of 
those ‘ objected to,’ all that Eusebius speaks of favourably have 
been received, and all that he considers spurious have been re- 
jected. ‘There could be no more striking proof of the care and 
the skill exercised by the early church in their determination of 
the canon. The treatment of the Apocalypse by Eusebius is 
curious, and deserves to be noted. He classes it, though with an 
expression of doubt, amongst the books universally received, and 
mentions it again in case its place there should be disallowed, 
not with the better part of the antilegomena, but with the spurious. 
It would seem, therefore, that both advocates and opponents of 
this book took higher ground respecting it than was taken in re- 
ference to any other book, the canonical authority of which was 
impugned. Whilst some claimed for it a degree of authority 
which was not claimed for these, others altogether rejected it as 
unworthy of even a secondary place. Eusebius himself seems, in 
fact, to be been in doubt as to the author of the book. But his 
including it amongst the Homologoumena, even though doubtfully, 
shows that it was at least very generally received in his day. 

We see the increasing consistency of the canon in the writings 
of Athanasius. His list included all the present canonical books, 
neither more nor less; the only difference being in their order ; 
the seven Catholic Epistles came immediately after the Acts, then 
‘the fourteen Epistles of Paul,’ i.e. including the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, in the order in which we have them now, except that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews comes immediately after 2 Thessalonians. 
He afterwards mentions, together with some books of the Jewish 
Apocrypha, the books ‘called the Teaching of the Apostles - 
the 
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the Shepherd,’ as not indeed canonical ; but yet conducive to in- 
struction in piety. Here, then, we see, that the interval of sepa- 
ration between canonical and uncanonical has become wider. 

After this time, scarcely any list contains any apocryphal work 
of the New Testament. ‘Ihe chief difference between them is in 
respect to the Apocalypse. Thus in the fourth century this book 
is omitted in the list given by the Laodicean Council, and that by 
Cyril of Jerusalem, and is included in the canon as given by the 
Council of Carthage, by Epiphanius, and by Jerome.® After this 
time lists of the canonical books are frequent, nearly all contain- 
ing the Apocalypse, whilst a few include some one or two of the 
apocryphal books. 

There is, however, after all, not one of the uncanonical books, 
the claims of which deserve our serious attention. We had 
thought of discussing somewhat in detail the pretensions of the 
books that have now and then been included in the Canonical Ca- 
talogue. But having arrived at this stage of our investigation, 
we feel that such a discussion would be both tedious and useless. 
We have seen that there is not one treatise omitted from the pre- 
sent New Testament canon that can with any degree of plausi- 
bility claim to have a place there on the strength of historical 
testimony. And it is to this point that our investigation has been 
almost exclusively confined. If now for a moment we step beyond 
these limits, and look at the style and general character of the 
New Testament apocrypha, we shall only have the verdict of the 
Church confirmed. We shall see everywhere in the extra-cano- 
nical writings striking evidences of the wide difference between 
them and the canonical books—differences affecting the whole 
colour and tone of the compositions ; differences of such a kind as 
that while the books of the New Testament seem to speak to us 
in the tone ‘of one who has authority, these seem to give the 
same lessons at second hand—or differences of such a kind as that 
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indeed, just such in substance as a on man and an influential 
pastor might send to a community of Christians at present, whose 
spiritual welfare he sought, and over whom he had influence. 

ut even if the extra-canonical writings were ten times more va- 
luable and important than any of them are, they would be utterly 
useless as authoritative documents, their testimony could decide 
no disputed point, on the simple ground that their authority is not 
recognized. ‘They may be admitted as evidence—they cannot 
give sentence as judges. If their teaching agrees with that of the 
canonical books, it is on the ground of this agreement, and not 
from any weight in their testimony that their statements are to be 
received, 

We may then be assured that all the Christian writings which 
are to be looked upon as authoritative, are in the canon of the 
New Testament. And further, that all the writings which we 
have valid grounds for judging that the Jews received as of 
Divine authority, are included in that of the Old Testament. 
We have thus cleared our way to the more special examination of 
these books, with the certainty that we are not omitting any au- 
thoritative record of the Divine will. It will be our task now to 
ascertain whether these books, each and all having thus a primé 
facie claim on our attention, are to be regarded as true ; first his- 
torically, and then in the far higher sense of being a revelation 
from God. Meanwhile we may well pause here and admire the 
goodness of Divine providence—in having thus without miracle, 
by natural means, selected and kept entire, and marked out by so 
decided a line of separation from all other writings existing in the 
world, those books which we are accustomed to look upon as con- 
taining the authoritative declarations of Divine truth. Written in 
different languages, in ages distant from each other and from our 
own, in countries widely separated, addressed to nations, pro- 
vinces, cities, individuals; scattered abroad, and apparently left 
to all the changes of time and circumstance in the wide world ; 
they have survived all accidents, they have out-lived the changes 
of nations, the heresies of doctrine, the attacks of enemies, and 
stand out preserved and kept distinct by the overruling providence 
of Him who worketh all things after the counsel of his own will, 
that they may transmit some portion of that will from generation 
to generation, and may thus be the means of enlightening, and 
purifying, and saving men to the end of time. 

F. W. G. 

















ON THE 


INTERPRETATION OF 1 CORINTHIANS, 


Cuap. vil. 25-40, 


THE interpretation of this passage, which has been generally 
adopted by commentators, is that which refers the word virgin, in 
the 36th verse, to an unmarried daughter or ward, and which 
explains the expression ‘ behaveth himself uncomely ’ in that verse, 
by the father or guardian keeping such a person from marrying 
under circumstances that might savour of cruelty, or injustice, or 
harshness, or that might constitute his so doing imprudent or 
inconsiderate. 

Locke and Whitby, indeed, refer the expression to a man’s own 
conduct to himself, and to the exercise of a due regard for his 
own feelings and happiness in determining whether he will remain 
unmarried or not; and Doddridge also at one time adopted this 
view, but the first mentioned is, I believe, the one now almost 
universally received. 

I think, however, that neither of these can fairly, and without 
considerable violence to the phraseology, be received, and that 
the passage is susceptible of another interpretation more consistent 
with the general tenour of the Apostle’s address, and which, so far 
from requiring any force to produce a consistency between the 
different words employed, will give to each form by which the 
oo is varied, its proper and peculiar shade of meaning. 

n endeavouring to prove this it may, perhaps, be best to point 
out the apparent discrepancies in phraseology which seem to throw 
an ambiguity over the passage, and to notice the hitherto proposed 
interpretations no farther than as they may be thought to obviate 
the difficulties or to leave them untouched. 

The first difficulty occurs in the paragraph beginning with the 
25th verse, ‘ Now concerning virgins,’ and ending with the words 
‘it is good for a man to be so,’ in the 26th, in which. the Apostle 
begins with speaking of virgins as a class, and ends with what 
seems irrelevant or unconnected, namely a decision respecting the 
case ofa man. Another diversity in the language is found in the 
34th verse, the introductory clause of which states that there is a 
difference between a wife and a virgin, while in the concluding 
clause the word ayaos, the unmarried woman, is used instead of 
map%évos. This may be, however, accounted for on the = 
that 
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that the former word marks more forcibly the antithesis to the 
word yau7cxzca, or the married woman. 

The next difficulty arises from the word yausirwoav, let them 
marry, at the end of the 36th verse. Two persons are certainly 
spoken of in the beginning, of the verse; and if they were the 
parties to whom it was supposed that the words, let them marry, 
applied, there would be no ambiguity in the use of the plural 
verb. This however is not the supposition, according to the 
generally received interpretation, and the difficulty can only be 
evaded so as to harmonize with that by conjecturing that the 
Apostle, after speaking of a special case, concluded by saying, let 
them marry, that is, virgins, at large or under such circumstances, 
or by introducing a third party not hitherto or subsequently 
spoken of, and explaining the let them marry, by let the virgin in 
question, and he who seeks her in wedlock, marry. Both of these 
explanations are attended with difficulty, nor does either of them 
present what may be called an obvious reason for the use of the 
plural verb; but they seem totally irreconcilable with the words 
that follow, which evidently refer to a struggle in a man’s own 
mind, and one of a very different character from what he would 
entertain in deciding whether he would give an unmarried 
daughter or ward in marriage. If this was the matter at issue, it 
would be natural to expect that, if any reference was made by the 
Apostle to the guardian’s office or duty in the matter, his judg- 
ment, and discretion, and regard for her welfare, would be the 
topics and not his ‘standing stedfast in his own heart,’ ‘ having no 
necessity, ‘having power over his own will, &e. No language 
could be used more forcibly significant of the requisite considera- 
tions on the part of the individual who was to decide whether he 
or she herself should remain unmarried, none more harsh or 
inappropriate in expressing the part to be taken by a parent or 
= in deciding whether a daughter or ward should do so. 

Jan we suppose that the Apostle, immediately after having dis- 
avowed all wish or intention to cast a snare upon those whom he 
addresses, by making celibacy a matter of divine or apostolical 
obligation, thus admitting that any celibacy but a voluntary one 
was an unjustifiable snare, and after declaring that he only advised 
it owing to the peculiar circumstances of the times, would sanction, 
much less counsel, that a parent or guardian should make the 
celibacy of their daughter or ward to depend, not upon the being 
or standing ‘firm in heart,’ ‘édpaios év rf xagdig,’ ‘not having 
necessity,’ ‘un tx%wv dvayeny, the having ‘power over their own 
proper or individual will,’ ‘e&ouciay mepi rod id (ou Sernywros’ 
of the parties themselves, but on that of others. All these clear] 
point out that they refer to a decision connected with the indi- 
viduals’ 
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viduals’ own qualifications, and to the question of their own 
celibacy or marriage. 

There is also a peculiarity in the structure of the conclusion of 
this verse which is not preserved in the received translation. The 
words in the original are xai rotro xéxgimey év TH xapdig adrod, 
tow Tvgev, and are translated in our version, and hath so decreed 
in his heart that he will keep his virgin. But more strictly it 
should be, and hath decided this, 7. e. this thing or point in his 
own heart, for the sake of keeping his virgin. ‘This structure, so 
far as it can influence the subject, tends to confirm the view that 
the decision is one in a man’s own mind of his own final opinion 
or firmness in selecting and adhering to a celibate life, but a 
decision upon this — entered into not merely on its own 
account, and with reference to himself alone, but for the sake of 
some ulterior object and with a reference to the position and 
interests of another party, that is, of the virgin. The following 
verse distinctly proves that the decision is connected with the 
future prospects of the virgin by the use of the word éxyapilwy, 
giving in marriage, and in this respect it harmonizes with the 
interpretation which refers the whole passage to a parent or 
guardian’s decision respecting his daughter or ward; but to this 
interpretation we have already seen that the word yausitwoav 
opposes considerable difficulty, and the terms and structure of the 
37th verse, almost insuperable objections. ‘These considerations 
have led some commentators to refer the word wag$évov to a man’s 
unmarried state; but while we must admit the force of the diffi- 
culties that led them to seek for some other interpretation than 
that which has been considered, there seem to be still greater 
objections to that which has been proposed in its place, for it 
requires no small violence to the language to translate ‘ zoxnoveiv 
émi tiv wagbevov, to act an unbecoming or unjust part to himself 
by continuing in his married state, and ‘tnpeiv thy éavrod map- 
Gévov,’ to keep himself single, and ‘ éxyzuiZwv, he that marrieth. 

From an examination of the whole passage it would appear that 
an interpretation is called for in which the position, interests, and 
prospects of two parties will be shown to be concerned, and so 
connected and involved, as to afford an obvious and natural sense 
to the expression doxmpoveiv éxi trv mapQévov, behave himself 
unseemly to his virgin, and a sufficient reason for the use of the 
plural verb yaueitwoar, let them marry. It should also give to 
the expressions gatos, firm, &c., in the 37th verse, such a con- 
nection as will agree with their evident import and due significancy 
as applying to a decision in a person’s own mind respecting his 
choice of, and adherence to, a state of celibacy, while it preserves 
the force of the structure, Evexa tov tnpeiv, by attributing the 
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necessity or cause of this decision to be not merely the question of 
a man’s marrying or not, and a regard for his own prospects, but 
its having a reference to some other object and to the interests and 
prospects of another person. It is also requisite that the interpre- 
tation should be such as calls for the use of the word Exyamilwv, 
in the 38th verse, or, if we receive Griesbach’s reading, of éxya- 
wifwy in the first, and yeuigwy in the last clause of that verse. 
The word wexégisras in the 34th verse, which seems to be an 
emphatic word and the absence of any connective particle to join 
it with what precedes, is another point worthy of notice. If the 
Apostle had intended nothing more than to assert that the obser- 
vation respecting the immunity from worldly carefulness which 
characterized the unmarried man, applied to the virgin or 
unmarried woman also, it would have been quite sufficient to have 
prefixed the word ofrws to % awyzuos, and indeed this would have 
been the natural expression. Even if the introduction of the word 
weuéporas was intended to assert more strongly that the same 
difference in devotedness prevailed between married and unmarried 
men that existed between married and unmarried women, this 
does not account for the absence of some connective particle, such 
as Se, corresponding with the English also, which seems to be 
required between paragraphs in such a relation as that in which 
verses 32 and 33 would stand to verse 34. The absence of any 
such particle, so far as it can exercise any influence, tends to 
separate the 34th verse from its immediately preceding one, and 
to leave it open to an equally close connection with any part of the 
preceding context to which it may seem to apply, or else to make 
that verse the enunciator of something more or less differing in 
met or degree of meaning from what immediately goes before. 
n the opening of the chapter we are told that the Corinthian 
converts had consulted the Apostle, and infer that he is giving them 
his advice or his instructions, as the case may demand, upon the 
several points of inquiry. After having given some counsel to 
married people, and a S-8 noticed those who had unbelieving 
partners, he concludes his observations upon these and some other 
topics relating to their position in life, with the exhortation, or rather 
injunction, ‘ Brethren, let every man wherein he is called therein, 
abide with God.’ He then says, ‘ Now concerning virgins I have 
no commandment of the Lord, yet I give my judgment as one that 
hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful. I suppose therefore 
that this is good for the present distress, I say, that it is good for 
a man so to be.’ Itis hard to say to what the particle ofrws, so or 
thus, applies. The instances in which it refers to what follows are 
rare, and even if this was admitted to be the possible connection in 
the present case, there is nothing in what follows to justify the sup- 
VOL, VII.—NO. XIII. 6) position, 
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sition, for it would introduce into the inquiry whether it were 

st for a man to remain single, a man already married as a party 
interested in the inquiry, which he could not be. It is much more 
in accordance with the use of the word oirws, and with the sense 
of the context, to refer it to something preceding, and this we 
consequently find done by many who interpret the word aap%vwy, 
virgins, 7. e. unmarried persons of either sex, and who explain the 
word ofrws thus, that is single. But why if this was the case, and 
St. Paul spoke either to unmarried men or unmarried women 
generally, or to both, should he express himself so restrictively 
and specially, and say it is better fora man to be so? There is, 
moreover, a defectiveness in the expression, ‘it is good for a man 
so to be,’ as a complement to ‘ Now concerning virgins,’ to signify ; 
‘but as to unmarried persons . . . . I think it better for them to 
remain single.’ ‘To the Corinthians, who knew the nature of the 
inquiry which they had made, and which the Apostle here answers, 
the ofrws conveyed a full and perfect meaning, and no doubt it 
refers to that inquiry which the Apostle, as it was well known to 
those whom he addresses, briefly designates as the question epi 
maobévwy, all the particulars of which were familiar to them, and 
to which therefore the ofrws was a satisfactory answer. 

Premising this, it is natural.to conclude, from the language 
used, that they had consulted him respecting matrimony, and its 
duties and alternatives. All the latter the Apostle notices, the 
one which rendered matrimony in some cases a duty in the 
second verse, and the case of unmarried and widowed persons in 
the eighth; and having spoken of these, it might seem that he 
had exhausted the subject. But there is another point of view in 
which the alternative of the married state is to be regarded that 
seems not to have received due weight, if it has not altogether 
escaped notice—and that is, the circumstances in which the woman 
is an help meet for the man. 

Owing to the ‘ present necessity,’ that is, to the perilous posi- 
tion in which the disciples of Christ stood in that bey, and that 
they might be more devoted to, and less tempted to deny Christ 
in times of persecution, many might prefer to forego a married 
life, and to relinquish all prospect of the exercise of the domestic 
affections. But what, under these circumstances, were unmarried 
men or widowers to do to supply the want of a wife in that depart- 
ment which is peculiarly the woman’s—the management of their 
domestic concerns, and the care and supervision of their house- 
hold and property, while they were engaged in the duties of their 
calling in the field or the city? And what were unmarried women, 
who had survived their parents, and widows to do for a protector, if 
they decided upon not taking a partner under the influence of the 
same 
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same considerations? Here there is a very large class, embracin 
all unmarried persons of both sexes, whose parents were dsisenedl 
or could not support and retain them under the parental roof, 
and all widows and widowers, who, in the event of their choosing 
to remain unmarried that they might be more devoted to Christ, 
and have fewer elements of suffering in case of persecution, would 
be placed in circumstances of very great difficulty and discomfort. 
With the 7 of refinement and the division of labour, which 
has been reached in the present day in highly civilized countries, 
this is a difficulty that cannot be appreciated by the higher 
or middle classes; but those who have had opportunities of 
observing the circumstances of the lower orders, particularly in 
the country, know that it is a very serious one; and that, in the 
case of ealonpes especially with young families, it almost neces- 
sitates marriage, and is often pleaded as the reason for entering a 
second time upon the married state at periods which, to those 
who know not their circumstances, seem indecorously brief. How 
much greater must the difficulty have been in a comparatively 
simple state of society like that of the Corinthian converts. 

This, then, 1 believe to be the largely extended and important 
class which the Apostle has in view; and that the question under 
consideration was the propriety and greater eligibility, under the 
circumstances of the church at that time, of a man’s having an 
unmarried woman to manage his domestic matters, to his entering 
upon the married state. Our Saviour’s words respecting times of 
tribulation were, ‘ Woe to them that are with child, and to them 
that give suck in those days.’ And the Apostle in the present 
passage says of those who should marry, that such ‘Shall have 
trouble in the flesh.’ By so doing, both man and woman exposed 
themselves to a multiplication of their dangers and —a in 
the persons of those who would be dear to them as their own lives 
While single, each presented but one head for the stroke and one 
heart to be pierced; but in marrying, they, as it were, became 
endued with many lives, and subjected themselves to multiplied 
miseries. For these reasons it was best for them to remain single. 
But they were not, on the same account, to neglect the duties of 
their vocation ; on the contrary, though the Apostle advises them 
strongly against —— a single for a married life, he impera- 
tively declares, that ‘ He that would not work should not eat ;’ 
and urges them to be not slothful in business, as well as to be fer- 
vent in spirit. The question of marriage was left open, but that of 
diligence and industry was not ; and, that he might carry on the con- 
cerns and pursue the business of life efficiently, a domestic manager 
and superintendent was necessary for the man ; and that she might 
be actively engaged, such duties ys necessary for the — 
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The relinquishing the matrimonial connection did not destroy 
the relative position in which the man stood to the woman as her 
protector and the provider for her wants; nor of the woman to the 
man as the proper superintendent and manager of his domestic 
affairs. 

It remains to be seen how the supposition, that this was the dif- 
ficulty, respecting which they had consulted the Apostle, and 
which he meets in this part of his reply, will agree with the 
language, and how far it will afford an easy and obvious recon- 
ciliation of the apparently contradictory expressions which have 
been noticed. 

It is quite consistent with the first allusion to the subject in the 
25th verse. Now, concerning virgins—that is, according to the 
view proposed, about persons of this class to manage your domestic 
concerns, &c., I think that this is good, or a good arrangement, 
on account of the present or impending necessity, that it is good 
for a man to be so; or that it should be thus, 7.e., that there 
should be such an arrangement. Not that, with the view of en- 
tering upon it, a man who is already married should dissolve his 
connection ; on the contrary, ‘art thou bound to a wife, seek not 
to be loosed; art thou loosed or free from a wife,’ and the con- 
sequent cares and perils and exposure to multiplied sorrows, ‘seek 
not a wife.” Nor do I approve of or advise this system with a 
view of precluding either party at any time from changing their 
state of life; or that this plan—adopted for mutual convenience 
and to obviate, as far as domestic superintendence and manage- 
ment are concerned, the necessity for marriage—should be con- 
sidered a final and irreversible association, and a bar to the 
marriage of either party. Even after the adoption of such an 
arrangement both parties continue as much at liberty as ever ; and 
‘If thou’ (that is, the man) ‘ marry, thou hast not sinned ; and if 
the virgin marry, she hath not sinned. Nevertheless such shall 
have trouble in the flesh in their family ties and affections. But I 
spare you. I do not wish to press too urgently upon you the aban- 
donment of these ties. ...... But I would have you without 
carefulness. He that is unmarried careth for the things that 
belong to the Lord, how he may please the Lord; but he that is 
married careth for the things that are of the world, how he may 
please his wife.’ There is a difference between a wife and a 
virgin. ‘The unmarried woman careth for the things of the Lord, 
that she may be holy, both in body and in spirit; but she that is 
married careth for the things of the world, that she may please 
her husband. And this I speak for your own profit, not that I 
may cast a snare upon you,’ (which I would do if, in recommend- 
ing such an arrangement, I did not make it entirely optional, and 
leave 
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leave it open to you at any future time to marry,) ‘ but for that 
which is comely, and that ye may attend upon the Lord without 
distraction ;’ that is to say, that ye may be exempt from the dis- 
quietudes and cares of the married state in these troublous times, 
without forfeiting at the same time the decencies of human life by 
being deprived of the assistance of woman in the care and manage- 
ment of your domestic affairs. There is, however, one considera- 
tion to be kept in view, and some circumstances which call for 
special notice: ‘If any man thinks to behave himself unseemly’ — 
that is, that he will do so, or is in danger of behaving himself 
unseemly to his virgin or the unmarried person who superintends 
his household—‘ if she should pass the flower of her age’—i. e. 
by wishing to marry after having retained her and availed himself 
of her services till she had passed the flower of her age, and would 
therefore be unlikely to form a desirable alliance and to secure a 
home for life, ‘and need so require, let him do what he will, he 
sinneth not.’ Let them marry, 7. e. when they respectively find 
proper opportunities: Let her marry while her youth and attrac- 
tions are likely to lead to a suitable alliance, and to the securing 
a permanent home ; and let him by marrying secure one who may 
take her place in the care of his household matters. Nevertheless, 
he that standeth steadfast in his heart, having no necessity, but 
hath power over his own will, and hath decreed this in his heart 
for the sake of retaining his virgin, doeth well. So, then, he 
that giveth her in marriage doeth well; but he that giveth her not 
in marriage, or, according to the reading adopted by Griesbach, 
he that marrieth not, doeth better. 

To sum up what has been said respecting the agreement of 
this hypothesis with the text, it may be observed that it renders 
the transition from the expression, ‘ Now, concerning virgins,’ to 
‘it is a good thing for a man that it should be thus easy and 
natural,’—it explains the recurrence in the 28th verse to the 
simple question of marriage, already settled in the beginning of 
the chapter, by making it to signify not merely that marriage is 
not sinful, but that it is still open to those who may have chosen 
a celibate life and been associated under the same roof for the 
sake of mutual convenience and comfort, or of discharging the 
several duties which belong to a man and a woman respectively, 
in the providing for and managing a household—it gives to the 
word weuépioras, and to the absence of any connective particle 
between it and what precedes its appropriate emphasis, and to the 
use of the word wapevos in opposition to yuv” in the 34th verse, a 
peculiar force and delicacy as significant of ‘the purity of mind 
and purpose which must be the first requisite in every case in 
which an unmarried life is chosen, and it shows the ground of the 
Apostle’s 
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Apostle’s using so strong an expression as Bgoxov émiBarw, cast a 
snare upon you. It also affords a reasonable and natural expla- 
nation of the sense of the phrase, ‘ behave unseemly to his virgin ; 
namely, that it is expressive of the injustice and unbecomingness 
of retaining an unmarried woman, and leading her to think that 
she would always possess a home with him whose domestic con- 
cerns she superintended until she was past that time of life in which 
the opportunities of a suitable settlement in life were likely to 
present themselves, and then, from not possessing sufficient con- 
trol over his inclinations, bringing in a wife and subjecting the 
unmarried person to the consequent change of position in which 
she would stand if she remained, or to the necessity of seeking a 
precarious home and subsistence if she departed. It is supported, 
moreover, by the natural interpretation of coynmoveiv voxiJer and 
éav #, both of which seem to point to something future, and which 
therefore harmonise with a future course or change of conduct—it 
gives to the terms in the 37th verse ‘their due significancy, while 
it divests them of all appearance of harshness by making. them 
refer to a person’s decision respecting their own life and not that 
of another—it preserves the power of the idiom, rod rngeiv, by 
representing the decision as one come to earlier than would have 
been otherwise necessary, for the sake of its connection with the 
question of keeping the virgin or giving her in marriage, which 
justice to her would not allow to be dchaved-aid, lastly, it ex- 
plains the use of the word éxyzuiZwv in the 38th verse, or, if we 
adopt Griesbach’s reading of éxyauifwy in the beginning, and 
yauilwy in the end of that verse. For, if a man was not fully 
decided to remain unmarried, he would do well to give the un- 
married person in marriage ; but even after that he might himself 
remain single, and in doing so would do better than if he married, 
and it might justly be said, ‘So then, he that giveth her in mar- 
riage doeth well, but he that, after doing this, marrieth not, as 
well as he who decided not to marry and retaineth her, doeth 
better.’ 

In many cases the virgin or unmarried person selected would 
be a relative ; but while the interpretation here proposed does not 
exclude the case of an unmarried daughter or ward, it includes 
those who had no suitable relative, and differs in toto from the 
interpretation which confines it to the former, in its explanation of 
the 37th verse, by applying the terms égaios, &e. in a very differ- 
ent and much more justifiable way than that which would make 
the decision whether the virgin should or should not marry to 
depend, not upon her own choice, will, or purpose, but upon that 
of her guardian, relative, or friend, and that would thus authorize 
a forced celibacy in contradiction to the whole train of the 
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Apostle’s teaching, and to the express assertion, that if a virgin 
marry she hath not sinned. 

The records of the early church furnish no slight confirmation 
of the view here proposed. From them we ascertain that those 
persons who aspired to greater degrees of devotedness to Christ, 
and to an eminence in holiness, charity, and self-denial, who were 
often distinguished by the name ’Acxnrai, or ascetics, and specially 
the widows and virgins of the church, and all of either sex who 
confined themselves to a single life, and who were ranked in this 
class of ascetics, did not in the earliest ages withdraw themselves 
from the active duties of life and form themselves into separate 
communities either as monks or nuns, but that they continued to 
be members of individual households, to occupy their stations in 
the world, and to pursue the labours of their calling. ‘Thus we are 
told of Marcian, that, before he fell into heresy, he led a celibate 
life in his father’s house ;* and, even after monasteries sprang up, 
we not only find that many who had chosen celibacy adhered to 
the earlier custom of remaining in the households of their friends, 
but that the difference gave rise to a distinction in name, and that 
those unmarried females who remained in the households of their 
friends were called ecclesiastical” and sometimes canonical* vir- 
gins, in contradistinction to those who embraced the less primitive 
custom of a monastic life. 

There are other indications of such a state of things, and of 
such a practice as would explain the words of the Apostle, and 
also traces of its corruption. So long as the perils and troubles 
which the Apostle designates as the present necessity continued, 
and men carried, as it were, their life in their hand, celibacy 
would be chosen upon proper grounds ; but in proportion as the 
times became more settled, and Christians were less exposed to 
peril and suffering, the grounds which the Apostle assigned for 
foregoing the married state would be removed, and the celibate 
life, if it continued to prevail, would be chosen on less urgent 
grounds and under the influence, in many if not in most cases, of 
very different feelings from those which existed in the times when 
St. Paul addressed his Epistle to the Corinthians. Hence it 
would be proportionably liable to abuse, to undue exaltation, to 
its being chosen upon false principles, without a full consideration 
of its inconveniences, or regard for the spiritual danger which it 
involved, or perhaps even with a greater desire to make it subser- 
vient to the purposes of self-glory, or to some other equally or 
more culpable principles, than to a greater devotedness to the 
cause of Christ. These abuses would naturally lead to appro 
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riate remedies, and to the censure of the evils associated with it, 
if not to the discontinuance of the practice itself. Such we find 
to have been the case with some other undoubtedly primitive 
practices of a similar character, as being liable to similar abuses, 
owing to the comparative cessation of those perils and distresses 
which tended to keep the Christian graces in vigorous exercise. 
The feasts of charity and kiss of peace were of this kind, both of 
which were discontinued because the circumstances no longer 
existed which rendered them not only appropriate but compara- 
~— exempt from the risk of abuse. 
pon investigation, this train of argument is strongly supported 
by the testimony of antiquity, which speaks of a class of persons 
called Agapete, Zuvetcaxro, or Sub-introducte, and Extranee, 
that is, unmarried females who were not the relatives of those who 
entertained them, and who were generally some of the virgins 
belonging to the church. The Council of Nice prohibits a bishop, 
presbyter, deacon, or any other clerical person from having these 
in their houses, and restricts them to their female relatives as 
residents in their domiciles. 

These remarks have extended to a greater length than was 
proposed ; but I may be permitted to conclude them by noticing 
the view which was entertained of the obligation of these virgins 
to continue unmarried. The Council of Ancyra assigned a 
lengthened penance to those who having promised to continue 
single, broke their promise by marrying, and gradually the rules 
against them were made more severe; but in the earlier and 
purer ages it was not so, and St. Cyprian’s words seem clearly 
to prove that their change of purpose was not deemed criminal, 
nor worthy of ecclesiastical censure in his day. ‘If they have,’ 
he says, ‘of faith devoted themselves to Christ, let them persevere. 
.. . - But if they are unwilling to continue, or cannot, it is better 
that they marry.¢ It is scarcely necessary to point out how 
closely this corresponds with and is capable of explaining the 
apostle’s words, ‘ But and if thou (7. e. a man) who hadst purposed a 
single life marry, thou hast not sinned ; and if a virgin (that is one 
who had purposed to continue such) marry, she hath not sinned.’ 

R. K. 
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OUR LORD’S DISCOURSES AND SAYINGS. 


Discourses and Sayings of our Lord Jesus Christ, illustrated in a 
Series of Expositions. By Joun Brown, D.D., Edinburgh. 
In three volumes, 8vo. Edinburgh; W. Oliphant and Sons. 
1850. 


Tue records of our Saviour’s history by the four Evangelists have 
engaged a vast amount of authorship. We have commentaries 
on the Gospels generally, treatises on the separate narratives, 
especially that of John, on the parables, miracles, sermon on the 
mount, and valedictory discourse; and an admirable volume, 
consisting of essays on the characteristics of our Lord’s ministry, 
was recently published by Dr. Harris. But an examination, in 
detail, of the discourses of the Great Teacher was still a desi- 
deratum, which is now well supplied by Dr. Brown. And yet 
the reader will perhaps be disappointed to find that this work, 
extending to three large octavo volumes, embraces only the prin- 
cipal discourses—the parables, and very many of the sayings of 
our Lord, being omitted. We gratefully accept the boon as it 
is: it will be admitted, by every competent and candid critic, to 
be a contribution of great value to our sacred literature. Those 
who are acquainted with the author’s Expository Discourses on 
First Peter, formerly noticed in this Journal, will have their ex- 
—_— fully realised, we doubt not surpassed, by the new 
work. 

The first volume is mainly occupied with the sermon on the 
mount, and the third is wholly devoted to the valedictory dis- 
course; while the second embraces a number of miscellaneous 
discourses, selected chiefly from John’s Gospel, chapters vii., viii., 
X., xii, xiii. The other subjects of the first volume are John iii. 
14-21; iv. 4-42; v. 17-47; Luke xi. 37-54; xii. 49, 50; John 
vi.: and of the second, Matt. xv. 1-20; but the additional matter 
in the parallel passages of the other evangelists is, in each case, 
embraced. 

Of Dr. Brown’s high qualification as an expounder of Holy 
Writ, we have already recorded our opinion. The religious press 
universally pronounced its high estimate of his work on First 
Peter, which was confirmed by the Christian public in the speedy 
demand for a second edition of a large and expensive work. 
The author’s expositions are a model for the Christian pastor, 
as nearly perfect as possible. Here we have sacred hermeneu- 
tics developed and applied in a manner the most a 
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No difficulty of any importance is evaded, and some portion of 
light is thrown on all. here several conflicting opinions of the 
learned are detailed, his discrimination is admirable ; when his 
own interpretation is given, it is set forth with so much clearness, 
and appears so reasonable, that the reader will seldom feel disposed 
to withhold his assent. As an able expositor—clear, candid, com- 

rehensive— Dr. Brown is unrivalled among British divines: there 
is in his pages a hallowed combination of learning and piety. 

His present subject is one of the highest importance—the dis- 

courses of him who spake as never man spake. It is justly re- 
marked by him, in his preface, that— 
‘there is comparatively little, if anything, in the apostolical epistles, 
of which the germ is not to be found in the gospels. ‘The declarations 
of the apostles are but the development of their Master’s thoughts—a 
commentary, an infallible one, on his sayings ; and we do not rightly 
estimate these divine writings, if we do not consider them as a part of 
his word; nor rightly use them, if we do not employ them for the 
purpose of better understanding Ais mind and heart, and so bringing 
our minds and hearts into conformity with his.’ 


Additional observations on the same point occur in the body of 
the work :— 


‘The inferiority of the epistles to the gospels in the New Testa- 
ment, as to authority and importance, is a favourite dogma of those 
who have assumed to themselves the distinctive appellation of rational 
Christians ; and *‘ Not Paul but Jesus,” or “ Jesus and not Paul,” is 
the quaint title of a very weak book by a very able man in support of 
this dogma. The professed object of the book is to demolish the au- 
thority of the apostles in order to establish the authority of their 
Master. The author would have us seek our religion exclusively in 
the gospels. According to him, the sayings of Jesus, as recorded 
there, are divine oracles; the writings of the apostles are only human, 
and sometimes mistaken, commentaries on these oracles, 

‘ The distinction thus attempted to be established, as to the origin 
and authority of the two constituent portions of the New Testament, 
the gospels and the epistles, is utterly unfounded. The authority of 
Christ and his apostles must stand or fall together. The doctrine 
taught by the apostles in the epistles is not “diverse” from that 
taught by their Master in the gospels: it is substantially the same. 
All the doctrines of Christianity, as taught by the apostles, even those 
of them most unpalatable to self-called rational Christians—such as 
the trinal distinction in the one divine nature, the true divinity of the 
Son, the distinct personality and divinity of the Holy Spirit, redemp- 
tion through substitutionary and expiatory suffering, justification by 
faith of the truth, transformation of character through divine in- 
fluence, the resurrection of the body—all these doctrines in their ele- 
ments, many of them very clearly expressed, are to be found in our 
Lord’s discourses.’—vol. iii. p. 219, 
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The work appears, not in the form of continuous comment on 
the sections of the gospels brought under review, but in the shape 
of discourses almost as read from the professor’s chair and the 
pulpit. This accounts for various allusions to the Lord’s Supper, 
according as a discourse was delivered immediately before or 
after the periodic observance of the ordinance. ‘These allusions, 
however, form no essential part of the expositions, and might 
with propriety have been omitted in the publication. With this 
trifling exception the discourses are strictly expository. 

The text or paragraph of each exposition is divided according 
to the subjects contained in it. The analysis of some of the 
longer passages, as the sermon on the mount and the valedictory 
discourse, throws much light on them, in some instances antici- 
pating the author’s interpretation. Take, for example, John xiv. 
12-14, which is thus divided: ‘1. The privileges to be enjoyed 
by the apostles after their Lord’s return to the Father—(1) they 
shall continue to work miracles ; (2) they shall do greater thin 
than the working of miracles. 2. Manner in which these privi- 
leges were to be obtained.’ And, in the body of the exposition, 
the reader finds a number of opinions stated regarding the word 
translated ‘ greater,’ after which the author adds,— 

‘I apprehend that there is no reference to miracles, properly so 
called, in this case, but to something which our Lord means to con- 
trast as to magnitude and importance with the miracles, both of him- 
self and of the apostles—the preaching of a clear, full revelation of 
the economy of mercy to a lost world, the turning even a single soul, 
' far more an innumerable multitude of souls, ‘ from darkness to 

light,” &e.’ 

There are many truly noble discourses in these volumes. We 
may specify those in vol. i. pp. 847-858 ; 471-548; ii. pp. 21-46; 
145-167 ; 266-285; 286-353: this last embraces a full treatise 
on the Death of Christ and its Results, and we may hint that the 
author would perform a good service by permitting its separate 
publication. More than one of these single discourses might be 
selected which would of itself have established the reputation of 
any man who might have published it. 

We proceed to indicate a few of the texts of which the author’s 
opinion is different from the common one, and to give an extract 
or two, premising that there are many passages more interesting 
and important than those we select, but their length renders them 
unsuitable for heing extracted. There is much independent 
thought throughout the work—the author carefully weighs the 
opinions of others, but thinks for himself. Instances of this are 
of constant occurrence. On John iii. 16, he notices the opinion 
that the term ‘ world’ is descriptive, ‘not of mankind generally, 
but 
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but of the whole of a particular class, that portion of mankind 
who, according to the divine purpose of mercy, shall ultimately 
become partakers of the salvation of Christ.’ He very properly 
contends that the reference is ‘to sinners indiscriminately,’ re- 
marking, that ‘not merely was the atonement offered by Jesus 
Christ sufficient for the salvation of the whole world, but it was 
intended and fitted to remove out of the way of the salvation of 
sinners generally, every bar which the perfections of the divine 
moral character, and the principles of the divine moral govern- 
ment, presented ;? and ‘in consequence of that atonement, every 
sinner may be, and if he believe in Jesus certainly shall be, par- 
doned and saved.’ On John x. 26, he says: ‘Some excellent 
divines, though, in this instance, not very accurate interpreters, 
considering “ the sheep” and “ the elect” as not only descriptions 
of the same persons, but as synonymous terms, have supposed 
that our Lord’s statement is, “‘ Ye do not believe, because ye are 
not among the elect :” ’ and after some excellent observations on 
election, he adds, that these very persons, here said to be not of 
the sheep, ‘may yet, in believing the truth, by their calling, 
make their election evident ;’ and ‘in no case is it non-election 
which is the cause of men’s unbelief.’ On John v. 26, he says, 
that most interpreters have considered these words ‘ as expressive 
of what they have termed that eternal communication of the 
divine nature, which they consider as implied in the very nature 
of our Lord’s sonship. i cannot find in the Scriptures any sanc- 
tion to this language, I can attach no distinct idea to it: it 
seems to me a contradiction in terms. I know very good divines 
have spoken of the Father as the fountain of Deit ; but, in 
doing so, they have, I apprehend, “darkened counsel by words 
without knowledge.” A derived independent existence, a com- 
municated original power, are certainly downright absurdities.’ 
His own interpretation is, that ‘the Father, as the head of the 
mediatorial economy, appoints the Son to hold and exercise that 
independent power of conferring life, which is the characteristic 
property of that divinity, of which they are equally possessed. 
He constitutes him the fountain of divine life to mankind, because 
he is in himself adequate to this function.’ We must refer to the 
work itself for the more minute criticism by which that interpre- 
tation is justified. 

Our author discovers a closer connection between the various 
sections of the sermon on the mount than most interpreters have 
fuund. On the saying in Matt. v. 20, he makes the following 
excellent observations :— 


‘ These words in the 20th verse are not only deserving of our most 
considerate attention, as embodying a most important practical truth, 
but 
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but as being, so to speak, the text of a large portion of the remainder 
of the discourse, occupied in illustrating, by examples, how the right- 
eousness of the citizens of the kingdom of heaven was to exceed the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees. 

‘To understand a discourse nothing is of greater importance than a 
clear apprehension of its object and design. If this be not distinctly 
understood, the most perspicuous statements may appear obscure, the 
most conclusive arguments unsatisfactory, and the most apposite illus- 
trations irrelevant. A great deal of the obscurity, which in most 
men’s minds rests on very many passages of the Holy Scriptures, is to 
be accounted for on this principle. ‘They do not distinctly perceive, 
or they altogether misapprehend, the object of the inspired writer; and 
while they do, it would be wonderful if they should clearly understand 
his particular statements, arguments, and illustrations. The object of 
the inspired writers in any particular part of their writings may gene- 
rally, without much difficulty, be discovered, and when it is found out, 
it is the best key for unlocking the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge therein contained. It is often distinctly stated in so many words, 
and when it is not so, it may usually, by a heedful perusal of the con- 
text, be satisfactorily ascertained. I apprehend a good deal of misin- 
terpretation has prevailed in reference to that paragraph of our Lord’s 
sermon on the mount, in the exposition of which we are about to en- 
gage, in consequence of mistakes as to its object or design. . . . . 

‘The object of our Lord seems to us very distinctly and clearly 
stated by himself in the 20th verse. That object was to show that the 
system of religious and moral duty, which was to be taught and exem- 
plified in the ‘‘ kingdom of God,” the new economy, was to be greatly 
superior to that system of religious and moral duty taught by the 
Scribes and exemplified by the Pharisees ; and, as the system of duty 
taught by the Scribes and Pharisees was generally accounted by the 
Jews the right one, that object was further to impress on their minds 
the great truth which the whole discourse seems to be intended to 
illustrate and enforce, that they must “repent,” change their minds, 
now that “the kingdom of God was at hand ;” for unless they, by 
this change of mind, were “ born again,” they could not “ see it,” nor 
‘enter into it;” they could not understand its nature, nor enjoy its 
blessings. All that follows, from the 20th verse down to the 18th 
verse of the next chapter, is an illustration by example of the principle 
here stated. Our Lord’s object, then, is not to contrast the true mean- 
ing of the ten commandments with the limited signification ascribed 
to them by the Jewish teachers ; still less is it to contrast the morality 
of the law with the morality of the Gospel; but it is to contrast the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees with the righteousness of 
the kingdom of God ; that is, the system of religious and moral duty 
taught by the Scribes and exemplified by the Pharisees with the system 
of religious and moral duty to be taught and exemplified by the true 
followers of Messiah the Prince.’—vol. i. pp. 203-206. 

Dr. Brown dissents from the opinion that our Lord dissuades 
from going into law-courts, in Matt. v. 25, and understands him 


‘to 
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‘ to urge the duty of being immediately reconciled to the brother 
whom we have injured, lest, dying under the guilt which unre- 
pented of and unrepaired injuries to our brother necessarily in- 
volve, we should be plunged into hopeless destruction.’ The 
strong tendency on the part of many preachers, and some writers, 
greatly to multiply the types of Scripture, and to search for ana- 
logies in real types which were never intended, has a most per- 
nicious influence on the cause of sound Biblical interpretation. 
Our author specifies a few out of the many correspondences which 
fancy has discovered between the manna (John vi.) and our Lord ; 
and he administers a well-merited rebuke to those who indulge in 
such imaginings. It ‘ appears to me,’ says he, ‘ something worse 
than ingenious trifling. It is using a most undue freedom with 
him who says, “* Add not to my words ;” and its tendency is to lead 
the mind away from the truth which the Holy Spirit does mean 
to teach us, and which is always, when clearly perceived, and 
rightly improved, “ profitable for doctrine and reproof, and correc- 
tion, and instruction in righteousness,” to the mere figment of 
the human imagination.’ Dr. Brown’s own specimens of accurate 
exegesis will do much to correct the evil complained of. 

Every enlightened believer in the Christian religion has often 
been cheered by the Saviour’s assurance, ‘ Him that cometh unto 
me I will in no wise cast out’ (John vi. 37); but the previous 
clause appears less inviting. Our author’s view of that clause is 
slightly different from the common one, and presents in an in- 
teresting light the truth contained in it. ‘The being given to 
Christ by the Father (says he) seems to be the same thing as 
what, in the 44th verse, is called the being “drawn,” or conducted 
to him by the Father ; and that is represented in the 45th verse, 
as equivalent to the being so “ taught of God,” “ hearing and learn- 
ing of the Father,” as that they come to him. Men are given by 
God to Christ, when they are brought to him, united to him by 
that faith which is the gift of God,—when, under the influence of 
his Spirit, they are made to come to him—that is, are led in the 
belief of the truth, to exercise towards the Saviour all those senti- 
ments of mind and heart which correspond to the different views 
given in the Gospel, of his person and work.’ Coming to Christ, 
and believing on him, are not synonymous phrases, though often 
said to be so; and the distinction is well pointed out in a few words 
by our author. ‘It is by believing the truth about Christ that 
we are enabled to come to him. Coming to Christ, then, is just a 
figurative expression for those exercises of the mind and heart in 
reference to him, which naturally rise out of the belief of the truth 
respecting him, the movement of the thoughts and affections 
towards him’ (vol. ii. p. 29). In volume ii. pp. 223-226 the doc- 
trine 
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trine of the perseverance of the saints is maintained and defended 
against those errors by which it has been encumbered and brought 
into disrepute. When our Lord spoke of his death and burial as 
necessary to secure a multitude of followers, having a spiritual 
resemblance to him, he employed a figurative illustration, of which 
a mp explanation is here given--‘ Except a corn of wheat, 
falling into the ground, be dead, it abideth pe ’ (John xii. 24) 
—understanding the fact referred to as ‘what takes place, not 
after, but before, putting the seed into the ground.” ‘The author 
says, quite decidedly, that ‘ the figure is generally misapprehended,’ 
both here and in 1 Cor. xv. 36, but it may be fairly questioned 
whether the common explanation be not equally true to nature, 
and in accordance with the original. 

On the importance of acquiring an acquaintance with the 
letter of the Holy Scripture, we have the following well-weighed 
words :-— 


‘It is not the knowledge which is eternal life, but it is the basis of 
that knowledge. Where the first is wanting, the second cannot exist. 
It is the instrument which the Holy Spirit employs in bringing men to 
that understanding and faith of divine truth which are able to save the 
soul. He who is acquainted, it may be well acquainted, with the 
Scriptures, literally, may be, notwithstanding, altogether ignorant of 
them spiritually ; but he who is ignorant of them literally cannot be 
at all acquainted with them spiritually. 

‘ This literal kind of acquaintance with the Scriptures is eagerly to 
be sought, but it is not to be rested in, It is a means, not an end.’— 
vol. ii. p. 354. 


Some of the Psalms which can be proved to be Messianic make 
distinct mention of the sin of the sufferer. This presents an 
apparently insuperable difficulty in the way of their application to 
the sinless Redeemer. Dr. Brown vindicates the interpretation 
whereby this is accounted for on the principle of imputed sin. 
‘ The difficulty,’ says he, ‘seems removed by the undoubtedly 
true principle—the principle which, above all others, gives 
Christianity its peculiar character: ‘“‘ He who knew no sin was 
made sin.” ’ 

In the valedictory discourse, which is by far the most interesting 
volume of the three, the author admirably follows out his plan— 
of considering, in succession, how these sayings of our Lord bore 
on the peculiar circumstances of the disciples, and how they are 
related tous. Regarding the commencing words—‘ Let not your 
heart be troubled ’—as the text of this discourse, he discovers a 
connected train of thought throughout the whole. John (xiv. 26) 
seems naturally to close the valedictory discourse, but the speaker 
resumes in the following verse, by repeating the opening exhorta- 
tion— 
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tion—‘ Let not your heart be troubled.’ On this our author has 
a fine remark :— 

‘ This seems the natural close of the discourse—the Farewell. But 
our Lord appears loth to leave his disciples, especially to leave them 
so sad. There are two or three places in these discourses where you 
would expect the close, but he still goes on. His kind heart will not 
allow him to part with them thus. It puts us in mind of the exquisitely 
beautiful lines of the Roman Poet :— 

‘Ter limen tetigi, ter sum revocatus, et ipse 
Indulgens animo, pes mihi tardus erat. 
Ssepe VALE dicto rursus sum multa locutus, 

Et quasi discedens oscula summa dedi.’ 


The reader will, perhaps, be surprised to find (vol. iii. p. 558) 
an ingenious, and on the whole satisfactory, vindication of the 
conduct of the disciples, usually condemned, when they forsook 
their Master and fled. The author has too earnest a desire to 
discover and exhibit the mind of the Spirit to permit himself to be 
fettered, even by the standards of the church of which he is a 
minister. By the Catechism published by his grandfather, the 
venerable John Brown of Haddington, even the youth of Scotland 
are familiar with the expression, ‘ It is the personal property of 
the Holy Ghost to proceed from the Father and the Son.’ ‘This 
point came in this way in John xv. 26, and he justly remarks, that 
it seems ‘most natural to interpret the expression, “ the Spirit’s 
proceeding from the Father,” in the same way as the completely 
parallel expression used by our Lord himself at the 28th verse of 
the following chapter—“I am come from the Father, and am 
come into the world ;’ and there can be no doubt that, when the 
river of water of life—the emblem of the Holy Spirit—is said to 
“* proceed out of the throne of God and of the Lamb ” (Rev. xxii. 1), 
the reference is to economical arrangement.’ 

- From the specimens we have given, perhaps, some readers, un- 
acquainted with the work, may suppose that the author makes it 
a principle with him to differ from the common view, where he 
can with any plausibility. No conclusion could be more unjust. 
There is abundant evidence that his own prefatory statement is 
true—‘ I have always felt more satisfied when I found myself, as 
I have usually done, following in the track of the learned and 
pious of former generations, than when compelled, as I have some- 
times been, to walk alone.’ His clear and penetrating mind 
readily perceives the meaning and connection of a text, and he 
hesitates not to declare it, whether in company or alone. ‘This 
gives great value to his work, as an original and exhaustive com- 
mentary. 

There are a few minor things to which we might take exception, 
but 
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but they are of small importance. The word rendered ‘ to con- 
demn,’ in John iii. 17, is here rendered to punish; an interpre- 
tation in which we cannot follow the venerable author. He has 
evidently been led to adopt it from the antithesis of this word to 
‘save ;’ but it does not suit well in the other verses of the same 
passage, and it is evidently not a fixed view with him, for we 
afterwards find the following sentence, embracing the common in- 
terpretation, in a different connection :—‘ It were strange, indeed, 
if he ** who came to condemn the world,” should have in these 
words, if they bear the sense which has been, by a mistaken inter- 
pretation, imposed on them, anticipated, as to these individuals, 
the final condemnatory sentence of the judgment day’ (vol. ii. p. 
217). In John (v. 39) he understands the word ‘search’ interro- 
gatively, but the meaning is much better brought out by those 
who understand it indicatively. When our Lord’s sufferings are 
spoken of as a baptism, he understands this to refer to their 
nature and origin, as well as severity, and illustrates these three 
ideas—is not this making too much of the ens severity 
being the only idea apparently intended? In John (x. 10) be- 
lievers are said to have life through Christ more abundantly, but 
he gives it ‘in abundance—not only life but royal life. We 
prefer to understand it as the good Matthew a has expressed 
it—‘ that they might have a life more abundant than that which 
was lost and forfeited by sin.’ In John (viii. 44) it is said that 
the devil abode not in the truth, for there 7s no truth in him ; but 
without (as we think) good reason, he renders it abides not in the 
truth. 

The volumes are beautifully printed, and with considerable 
accuracy, but we have observed a few errata which will probably 
be corrected in a second edition. ‘The indexes are full, and pre- 
pared with much care. 

We conclude by expressing our fervent wish that the venerable 
author may be spared to give to the Christian public several similar 
works of equal dimensions and excellence. It is in the depart- 
ment of exposition that he is pre-eminent, and his two large con- 
tributions have created an earnest desire for more. 


P.M. 
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ANNOTATIONS ON THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


Additional Annotations, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, 
on the New Testament; being a Supplemental Volume to the 
Greek Testament, with English Notes, in two volumes. By the 
Rev. §. T. BLoomrietp, D.D., of Cambridge and Oxford, and 
Vicar of Bisbrook, Rutland. London, Longmans, 1850. 
1 vol. 8vo. Pp. 448. 


‘Tuts volume may be briefly described to the many who are 
familiar with Dr. Bloomfield’s Greek Testament, as being executed 
on almost entirely the same plan as that work. ‘There is the same 
diligence in recording the opinions of others, as found scattered 
through a variety of sources of information, the same marked pre- 
ference for the judgment of Calvin as an expositor (even while 
on several points differing from him as to his doctrinal system), 
and the same attachment to the readings of the modern copies of 
the Greek New Testament, rather than those found in the most 
ancient. MSS. and versions. In fact, the same class of studeuts 
who have profitably used the repeated editions of Dr. Bloomfield’s 
Greek Testament, will find this supplementary volume in precise 
accordance with the author’s plan. 

In 1839 Dr. Bloomfield spoke (in the preface to his stereotyped 
edition of the Greek Testament) of his intention to collect mate- 
rials for a supplementary volume. He then appeared to think 
that it would be one of considerable size, and that it would com- 
prise a large part of the contents of his ‘ Recensio Synoptica Anno- 
tationis Sacre.’ In both these respects, however, Dr. Bloomfield 
appears in the course of twelve years to have in some measure 
changed his plan: in the volume before us, he has principally 
confined himself to the expository works published since the ap- 
pearance of his stereotyped edition; and one of the great objects 
before his mind has been a continuous defence of the common 
readings (7.e. those of the Stephanic and Elzevir texts) against 
recent editors such as Lachmann and 'Tischendorf. 

He says of himself, ‘ This led him to enter more at large into that 
difficult and perplexing subject,—the foundation of the ordinary, and 
of the Stephanic text of the New Testament’ (Pref. p. vi.). We 
should not have supposed that Dr. Bloomfield could have found 
difficulty or perplexity in wee this subject. Erasmus edited 
his Greek Testament froma few MSS. : his different editions received 


some alterations from new MSS. which became known to him, and 
irom the Comphutensian Polyglott, so that his fifth and last edition 
became 
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became substantially the text in common use. Robert Stephens, 
after having published (in 1546 and 1549) two beautiful small 
editions, in which the text partly followed the Erasmian and partly 
the Complutensian, brought out, in 1550, his third edition, in folio, 
which is the one commonly intended when the Stephanie tezt is 
mentioned: in this he so closely followed Erasmus’s fifth edition, 
that it is said to differ only in twenty readings. Dr. Bloomfield, 
however, appears to consign the subject to almost hopeless obscurity. 
He adds a note to the passage just cited, in which he says, 

‘That Robert Stephens did use several Greek MSS., and those an- 
cient, for his edition of the Greek Testament, is proved (contrary to 
the assertions of Porson) by the direct words of his illustrious son 
Henry, in his Thesaurus Gr. Ling. v. &\wv, where he says, ‘ Vetusta 
omnia exemplaria, quibus usus est ad edit. N. T. pater meus,-—erané 
autem plus minus QUINDECEM—habebant &\wva non ddeva.” The 
notice of this;very minute discrepancy implies collation of the most 
careful kind. \H. Stephens also adverts distinctly to the reading of six 
of those MSS \ in his Thes. v. dwooxevagw, and occasionally in other 
articles.’ \ 


Dr. B. does not mention to what assertions of Porson he refers. 
We believe that the fact is fully admitted, that R. Stephens, in his 
third edition, gives various readings from the Complutensian Poly- 
glott, and from fifteen MSS. containing more or less of the New 
Testament ; but whether his text was based on these collations, or 
not, is a question wholly distinct ; and that it was not so based is 
shown—Ist, from the fact that he simply repeats Erasmus’s fifth 
edition with scarcely a variation; and 2nd, that he often cites all 
his collated MSS. for a reading not in his text. It is thus wholly 
fallacious to connect his collations with his text: whatever they 
might be worth, they were wholly supplemental, so that their age, 
goodness, or the care with which they were collated, have no re- 
lation whatever with the subject of the foundation of the Stephanic 
text. As to the MSS. used, we know most of them, and can form 
our own judgments as to their age and value ; and as to the care 
bestowed in collating, we know that the readings are cited with no 
great exactness, which is shown not only with regard to the MSS., 
but even as to a printed book, the Complutensian Polyglott. 

How much the object of this volume is connected with opposition 
to the critical texts of Lachmann and Tischendorf is plainly stated 
in the preface: a great deal of labour, however, would have been 
(we think) saved if Dr. Bloomfield had clearly stated what are 
the critical principles of Lachmann, what those of Tischendorf ; if 
he then had given to the reader his exceptions to the respective 
principles of these critics, and if he had then plainly laid down his 
own. We might thus have analyzed, with far more both of accu- 
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racy and ease, the continual remarks which we find in the notes on 
the subject of readings. Perpetually, after a reading has been 
mentioned as adopted by Lachmann and Tischendorf, do we find 
the addition ‘but without reason’: this calls for the inquiry, on 
what principles would it be ‘without reason’? Lachmann gives 
in a few words the authorities on which his text is based. It may 
be a question whether he has or has not acted rightly in the nar- 
row limitation of his authorities; but surely it can hardly be a 
question whether, on his own principles (not on Dr. Bloomfield’s), 
he was not bound to adopt the readings which are supported by 
all his admitted authorities: and yet this is the class of readings 
to which the remark ‘ but without reason’ is particularly applied. 

The most ancient MSS. are, without exception, stigmatized as 
‘altered’: this charge is not a little strange ; when thus brought 
against all, the very extent of it goes a long way towards dis- 
proving it. It would, in our opinion, be a most extraordinary 
"Rr pOweN that even if no large MSS. of the most ancient class 

ad come down to us free from alteration, that the palimpsest frag- 
ments (such as P, Q, Z,) should be in a similarly altered condition. 

An example of Dr. Bloomfield’s mode of argument on the sub- 
ject of readings may be fairly taken from his note on Rom. v. 13. 

‘The word [é\dXoyeirac] is so rare, that it has only been found in 
this and another passage of St. Paul (Philem. 18), and in a Greek in- 
scription occuring in Boeck’s Jnser. Gree. t. i. p. 850, adduced by me 
in my Lex. N. T. inv... ... It is remarkable that in this passage, 
and that of Philem. 18, above noticed, Lachm. and Tisch. should read 
from a few trivial MSS., é\Adya, and Lachmann place in the margin 
here é\Aoyarar; for there is not the slightest trace of any such verb as 
é\oyaw. 

Dr. Bloomfield’s reason for rejecting the readings with the verb 
éddoyaw strikes us as singular; for there seems just as little trace 
of the verb éAAoyéw. Had the Greek inscription in which it has 
been found not come down to us, then we should have known the 
word only from its occurrence in St. Paul’s epistles, and there 
merely on the supposition that this is the true reading. Where 
words of extreme rarity are used, it is wholly fallacious to argue 
in this manner. Supposing the authorities are of more weight 
which support A0vaw in St. Paul’s epistles, we might then, on 
such principles of criticism, question the reading found in the 
inscription. 

The remarks which are often made on internal evidence for or 
against a reading, frequently rest wholly on the supposition that 
if an expression be once used, the same expression precisely ought 
to be found again in a similar connection. This is the very mode 
of criticism adopted by the mass of correcting copyists: this oe 
the 
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the principle on which they brought the gospels into more and 
more conformity to one another, even before the time of Jerome. 
This is the very principle which those who have sought to follow 
ancient authorities of the text of the New Testament have found 
it most needful to repudiate ; they have thus felt bound not to 
argue from supposed probability or analogy what the Apostles 
should have written, but to learn from ¢estimony what they actually 
did write. 

We are glad, however, for these subjects to be fairly discussed : 
every charge of inconsistency brought against critical editors 
deserves to be fully considered; we must, however, deny most 
emphatically that there is any inconsistency in following internal 
evidence, mr it leads to the adoption of different phraseology in 
passages otherwise parallel. To us this part of Dr. Bloomfield’s 
remarks has a decided value: whatever can be alleged against 
modern critical editors is sure to be brought forward ; and all that 
can be urged in favour of the textus receptus is sure to be stated. 

Dr. Bloomfield sometimes (by mere oversight) quotes incor- 
rectly from both Lachmann and Tischendorf; and this has the 
effect not only of misrepresenting their meaning, but also of caus- 
ing his own arguments and remarks to be inapposite. Thus, under 
1 Cor. xi. 27, ‘he says (after some doctrinal remarks on the words 
of that verse), ‘ava&iws is by Lachm. and Tisch. cancelled, on the 
authority of MSS. A, B, C, and two late versions, but without any 
good reason. Internal evidence, indeed, might seem against them ; 
but when properly weighed it is not. Far more probable is it 
that the word should have been omitted in those three MSS. than 
that St. Paul should have chosen to leave a sense so essential on 
an occasion such as the present to be conveyed per ellipsin; and 
to supply, as must be done in order to the making out of any sense 
suitable to the foregoing!context, the word doxmdorws, would 
involve an almost unprecedented harshness.’ But what is the real 
reading of Lachmann and Tischendorf ? In verse twenty-seven they 
both retain dvakiws, and thus the harshness, &c., are wholly ima- 
ginary. It is true they do omit the word in question in verse 
twenty-nine, but there no harshness or ellipsis is involved ; the 
verse means, according to their reading, ‘ He who eateth and 
drinketh, not discerning the body, eateth and drinketh judgment 
unto himself.’ On critical principles, who cannot see how easily 
dva&is may have been introduced here in the common text from 
verse twenty-seven? ‘The ‘two Jate versions’ of which Bloom- 
field speaks are the Sahidic and Ethiopic: some will be surprised 
to see them thus designated. We do not at all see the import of 
the clause, ‘Internal evidence, indeed, might seem against them ; 
but when properly weighed it is not.’ a 
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We must, however, remark that Dr. B. is not always very ac- 
curate in his designations of critical authorities ; the most ancient 
and authoritative translations are continually described as inferior 
versions. 

The note given on Rev. xxii. 14 is as follows :— 

‘14. mowodvrec rag évrokac]. MS. A and two others, with the 
Vulg. and Armenian versions, read mAbvovrac orodae [recté mvvovrec 
Tag orohac| a’réy; a very remarkable reading, which arose, I doubt 
not, from the marginal scholia, and originated in the wish of some 
biblical student to intimate that “to doing the commandments of God 
should be united the washing their vestments in the blood of the Lamb,” 
with a reference to what was said, supra i. 8, and vii. 5 [1.14]. It is re- 
markable that the reading should have gained admittance into the Vulg. 
and other versions, insomuch that the Pesch. Syr. almost alone of the an- 
cient versions is free from this corruption of the text by interpolation ; 
for such it is, notwithstanding that Lachmann has most injudiciously 
received it into the text, as indeed, strange to say, Bentley long ago 
did.’ 

The assertion, ‘for such it is’, is rather strong on a question 
whether words be genuine or not: an assertion of interpolation 
will not do instead of proof ;* and if the theory of Dr. B. were 
correct, how could we account for the fact that the reading which 
he rejects is found in the ancient authorities, and that which he 
approves is in the modern? In a question of this kind the ancient 
versions have a peculiar value ; and it is useless to speak of the 
Peschito Syriac in this passage, for the Revelation is not contained 
in that version. The Syriac Apocalypse in the Leyden MS. is 
sufficiently modern, and all tyros in textual criticism know that 
the Peschito Syriac cannot be cited in that book. Dr. Bloomfield 
may be surprised that Bentley’s judgment is contrary to his; but 
this difference of judgment does not depend on points connected 
with a single passage, but on the diametrical opposition of his 
critical principles to those on which that great scholar acted. 

Besides Bentley and Lachmann, Dr. Christopher Wordsworth 
might have been mentioned as one who has edited the reading 
which Dr. Bloomfield rejects; Dr. B.’s silence is the more remark- 
able as he commonly refers to Dr. Wordsworth’s edition of the 
Apocalypse. In doing so, however, he is often under a misappre- 





* In other places Dr. B.’s assertions as to the readings of MSS. must not be too 
hastily confided in as certainly correct. Thus, Luke x. 11, he speaks of Griesbach, 
Lachmann, and Tischendorf having cancelled é@ ’iuas, ‘on the authority, as the 
allege, of MSS. B, D, L,’ &c. To this he replies, ‘But B (the most ancient of all 
MSS.) has the words.’ We have, however, the joint evidence of two collations 
(those of Bentley and Bartolocci) that B has not the words. 0, too, in Jamesi. 3, 
Dr. B. has just the same inaccuracy when charging Tischendorf with error in 


citing B forjthe omission of the words ris micrews. This is founded on Bentley’s 
collation. .: 
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hension, for he not unfrequently cengures Dr. Wordsworth for 
having edited particular readings on (what Dr. B. terms) insuffi- 
cient authority ; while in fact Dr. Wordsworth has not only stated 
his authorities, but in the margin of each page he has placed, 
an Codicibus Antiquissimis’; these were what he professed to 
ollow. 

We may also remark in this place, that it is not a little strange 
to find no mention or allusion to the critical edition of the Revela- 
tion published by Dr. Tregelles, a work of which Dr. Bloomfield 
could not fail of being iabouned, since that work as well as its 
editor are repeatedly mentioned by Dr. Wordsworth.® 

In the passage just given from Dr. B.’s note on Rev. xxii. 14, 
where the Greek contains two errors, and in several others, it 
seems as if some other, and not Dr. B. himself, had acted as editor 
of the volume before us. We say this without possessing any in- 
formation respecting the work, except that which the volume itself 
supplies. Thus, there is a strange oversight in Acts xi. 6, where 
a note on a reading occurs es certainly to x. 12, and having 
no meaning where it is found. It seems as if the hands of others 
had arranged Dr. B.’s separate notes. The note in question is a 
good illustration of Dr. B.’s critical principles: the two enumera- 
tions, in Acts x. 12, and xi. 6, do not precisely agree in the best 
critical authorities: Dr. B. thinks it more joan Ae that diversity 
should have originated with the scribes, than that they should have 
introduced albeuiie we know, however, that they were prone 
to the latter. 

We have sometimes failed altogether in understanding Dr. 
Bloomfield’s allusions. Thus, 2 Pet. iii. 10, he says, ‘ Through- 
out this passage St. Peter had in view Judith xvi. 1’ There is 
nothing in Judith xvi. 1, which appears to have any connection with 
the passage ; and we think that the improbability is incaleulably 
great that the Apostle referred to an apochryphal book, and that 
it is not likely that Dr. B. intended this. To what, however, he 
meant to refer in his note, we do not at all see. 

Although a large portion of the notes relate to questions of 
reading, yet also there are many simply philological and explana- 
tory. In these Dr. B. has not shrunk from the labour of re-ex- 
amining points on which he had already stated his opinion; and 
when needful, in his judgment, such opinions are modified, or 
changed. He has used many works which have appeared since 
his Greek Testament was stereotyped, such as Pet/e on some of 
the Epistles, the excellent work of Mr. Green on the Grammar of 





» Had Dr. B. noticed the above-mentioned edition of the Apocalypse, it would 
have saved him from such mistakes as the assertion, in Rev. xvii. 7, that the reading 
p& vos ‘has been adopted solely by Tischendorf.’ ; 
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the New Testament, and several others. ‘There are few of these 
notes which do not deserve an attentive examination. 

We are glad that this work has appeared ; and as we doubt not 
that it will be very commonly used by Biblical Students, we do 
not consider a lengthened notice of other portions of its contents 
to be needful. We have already indicated the principal points on 
which we do not agree with the leemsd author. 

In his preface, Dr. Bloomfield speaks of ‘ certain biblical critics 
of our own country, whose views, at least as regards the three 
parallel gospels, are quite inconsistent with the divine inspiration 
of the revealed word.’ We do not find any intimation whatever 
to whom these remarks apply : we may, however, say, that we can 
well sympathise with feelings of apprehension when any such 
theories are brought forward as would peril the inspiration of 
Scripture. We believe that the true application of sound critical 
principles will ever be of special value in upholding the real au- 
thority of Scripture, an authority which is inseparably connected 
with the doctrine of inspiration. Whoever the critics may be to 
whom Dr. Bloomfield refers, we feel confident that if they have 
advanced such theories, there must be some hopeless fallacy con- 
nected with their investigations. . 

Q. R. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


——— 


TENSES OF HEBREW VERBS. 


Sir,—As these replications may be carried to excess both in length 
and frequency, I shall endeavour to be as brief and methodical as pos- 
sible in meeting the objections that have been made to my former 
communication. 

1. I take this opportunity of correcting two errors of the press, 
which render the meaning of two passages obscure, if not undiscover- 
able. Special, in p. 196, line 33, should be spacial or spatial: and 
part, in p. 198, line 11, should be past. There are two or three other 
errors, but they will cause no mistake. I have also to request the 
indulgent reader to omit on in several translations of the posterior 
tense, as it has led Dr. Lee to suppose (p. 206, July, 1850) that I 
understand by this tense a continuation of an action previously begun ; 
while, in fact, I use the phrase ‘ I go to do,’ or ‘ I proceed to do,’ to 
express an action, the beginning of which is contiguous to the point of 
view. In commenting on my statement that the active participles 
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express the central tense, Dr. Lee asks—why have I rejected the pas- 
sive participles? Here is my answer. If Dr. Lee recognise no rela- 
tion as a tense but past, present, and future, then to him the participles 
have no time. But if he acknowledge the distinction of perfect and 
imperfect, or of anterior, central, and posterior, then I submit that in 
Lev. xiv, 51, TPINWT IBD means the bird slain, not a-slaying ; and 
such cases are so frequent, that I must believe the anterior to be the 
normal tense of the passive participle. Dr. Lee objects to my transla- 
tion—And to Adam he has not found ; and substitutes—And as to 
Adam, he found not, Mine is the more literal, and is not more defi- 
nite than the original ; qualities that are desirable in the present case. 
Having dismissed these details, I come to the main subject of con- 
sideration. 

2. Each time-form has only one primary and proper meaning. 
This is a first-principle in philosophical investigation. I know no real 
exception to it. The so-called perfect of the Latin language is, indeed, 
employed to express the narrative tense as well as the ante-present. 
But the common consent of grammarians, and the structure of the form 
itself, egeram, egi, egero, prove it to be, primarily and properly, the 
presens perfectum, or ante-present. This, then, is only an apparent 
exception to the rule laid down. 

3. The two principles of Dr, Lee’s system are—l. That the Hebrew 
tenses are the past and the present; 2. That there is an absolute and 
a relative use of these tenses. First, then, it is denied that the two 
Hebrew time-forms are the past and the present. For forms, as well 
as other things, are to be distinguished in designation, not by what is 
common to them all, but by what is peculiar to each. But it is 
common to these two forms to be, both of them, past, or present, or 
future. They are, therefore, not to be distinguished in designation by 
past, or present, or future. Dr. Lee will not deny the minor; will he 
deny the major, or the conclusion ? 

4. And, secondly, it is denied that there is an absolute and a rela- 
tive use of either of these two tenses. If the kind and critical reader 
will cast his eye over the tables in pages 194, 195, of January, 1850, 
he will be the better able to go along with me in my ‘ mode of exhibit- 
ing my opinions.’ The three horizontal rows in any of these tables 
represent the three divisions of absolute time; the three columns those 
of relative time. That is, each of the tenses in the first row is abso- 
lutely past ; each in the second, absolutely present ; each in the third, 
absolutely future. Again: each of those in the first column is before 
the point of time referred to, or the relative point of time in view ; 
each in the second is at, and each in the third is after this point. 
Now, while there is obviously here an absolute and a relative division 
of tenses, there is not an absolute and a relative use of any tense. 
Each tense has one use, which includes, in Latin and Greek, both rela- 
tions of time, as expressed in their names, preteritum perfectum, pret. 
imperfectum, presens perf., presens imperf., &c. This is a presump- 
tive argument against such a double use in Hebrew. But will Dr. 
Lee have recourse to the presens perfectum of Latin, as an analogy 
for 
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for an absolute and a relative use of a tense? Then is it not a suffi- 
cient reply, that this is a rhetorical, not a grammatical use of the 
preesens perf.; and that the point and force of the figurative use 
depends on the grammatical use being unchanged? If the presens 
imperf. may be used to impart a graphic life to the narrative, and even 
followed by the subjunctive preeteritum imperf., as in Cesar de bello 
Gallico (lib. i. cap. iii.), perswadet, ut occuparet ; may not the preesens 
perf. be similarly used? At all events, it lies upon Dr. Lee to prove 
that this is not a satisfactory explanation of an otherwise anomalous 
fact, if he wants this case as a ground for his theory ; and when he will 
have done so, he will only after all have an exceptional instance to 
adduce, as an analogy for the tense theory of a language. If Dr. Lee, 
however, decline the help of any such analogy, then it has been already 
shown that the distinctions of relative time only, and not of absolute 
time, can have place in the Hebrew verb. Now, a theory founded on 
the analogy of an apparent, or at all events a questionable exception to 
a uniforni rule, and not on fact, is not founded at all. But the theory 
of the absolute and relative uses of the Hebrew tenses has only the 
analogy of the at best questionable and solitary exception of the Latin 
pres. perf., and is inconsistent with the facts of the language to which 
it is applied. It is therefore unfounded. 

5. But does Dr. Lee say that by past and present he means what I 
have called the anterior and central tenses? Then we are agreed, at 
least, as to the fact of the distinction of time in the Hebrew verb being 
relative, and nothing but relative. This, indeed, may be considered a 
settled point. It is held by Ewald, Roediger, Stuart, and long since 
noticed, as Professor Weir has remarked, by Robertson and previous 
writers. But we differ still in two points: first, as to the terminology ; 
and next, as to what two of the three relative times the Hebrew tenses 
express. I can imagine Dr. Lee turning over my ‘ tense-names,’ as 
some strange vagaries of the fancy, with, I presume, a smile or a stare 
of incredulity, as to their title to a place in the world of realities, 
Still, after all, neither the name nor the thing is new. In Donaldson’s 
‘ Cratylus,’ for instance, p. 460, you will find anteriority and posteriority. 
T am afraid I must own centrality myself, as Donaldson makes use of 
simultaneity. The thing is given in Key’s Latin Grammar, p. 60, and 
is exemplified in the three principal parts of any Latin verb, as egi, ago, 
actum. In Krueger’s}‘ Griechische Sprach-lehre, erster Theil, erstes 
Heft,’ p. 87, the Greek tenses are arranged substantially thus :— 


Secondary tenses—érerigery, trumrév, truba. 
Primary tenses—rérvga, rurrw, rupw. 


And the aorist, he declares (‘erster Theil, zweites Heft,’ p. 152), 
‘bezeichnet eigentlich das Hintreten in die Wirklichkeit,’ signifies 
properly the entrance into actuality, in past time. And 6 péddwy cor- 
responds to it, he notices, in stem, and therefore in relation. Besides, 
the distinction of relative tenses is partly made by all grammarians in 
the terms perfect for the anterior and imperfect for the central. As 
these are Dr, Lee’s two tenses, why not call them at least by the terms 
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which convey a cofrect impression of their real nature according to 
the current usage of grammarians? Is it just to me, which is a small 
matter, or to truth, which is all important, to persist in using in a new 
sense terms which have been in all correct grammars appropriated to 
essentially different ideas, when there are actually terms which have 
been uniformly applied to the precise ideas intended to be conveyed ? 
Is not this calculated to perpetuate the confusion which reigns in many 
minds on this subject? Dr. Lee has taught languages. I appeal to 
himself, whether it be easy for beginners or even advanced students te 
apply the same terms to different ideas, without some degree of mental 
obscuration. At all events, the reality of the distinction, the import- 
ance of precision, and the actual recognition of the distinction in 
grammatical nomenclature, are amply sufficient to demand either the 
retention of the old names, or, if these be inadequate, the substitution 
of new ones. ‘That they are inadequate will, I think, be granted, when 
it is seen that the best grammarians have recognised a threefold instead 
of a twofold distinction of relative time. ‘The terms I have proposed 
are not preoccupied as tense designations ; and I humbly hope they 
are intelligible. But if writers on Hebrew grammar prefer using 
739, °212°2, and NY, in the senses in which I have used anterior, cen- 
tral, and posterior, I have no possible objection. The term dthidh 
means ready, and is exceedingly apt, as a designation of posterior 
time. Benoni is almost identical with central. And adbhar may very 
well express over—the point of time contemplated, and therefore 
anterior to it. 

6. I come now to the last point, which two of the three divisions of 
relative time are expressed by the Hebrew tenses? Dr. Lee says, the 
anterior and the central. At least, he says, I have borrowed every- 
thing else from him, and the position that the two tenses are the 
anterior and posterior is the theory of Jews. In the latter point he is 
certainly correct, as we may infer from the terms dbhar and dthidh, 
which they use to express these tenses. In my former paper I ad- 
vanced three arguments to prove this position: first, the structure of 
these tenses; second, the strict antithesis in the use of them; and 
third, the existence of other means to denote centrality. I consider it 
no small confirmation of these arguments, that, in the fourth place, 
Jewish grammarians hold the same theory. The three formerly given 
have been as yet unnoticed by objectors, and, combined with the 
fourth, they far more than counterbalance the authority of some Ara- 
bian grammarians. Assuming Dr. Lee’s theory (Grammar, pp. 327, 
328), that the basis of the preterite (anterior) is a concrete, and that of 
the other tense an abstract noun, I submit, as a fifth argument, that if 
a concrete noun naturally implies a connection actually formed with 
existence, and is, therefore, fit to become the basis of the anterior or 
perfect, an abstract noun naturally implies a want of connection with 
existing things at the moment, and is, therefore, fit to become the 
basis of, not the central, which has connection with existing things, but 
the posterior, which has not yet such connection. Thus I conceive his 
theory of the basis makes more for me than it does for himself. I have 
now 
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now done with Dr. Lee’s objections, and I trust he will feel that I 
have not expressed myself disrespectfully towards him. At all events, 
it was far from my intention to do so. As to the charge of plagiarism, 
Professor Weir has kindly left me nothing to add. 

7. In my former paper I stated that ‘ these authors (Ewald and 
Mr. Weir) agree in holding that the relation of time expressed by the 
Hebrew tenses is that of the event to a point of time in its immediate 
neighbourhood, and that in this I concurred with them’ (p. 202, 
January, 1850). Ewald makes only two divisions of relative time: 
Professor Weir recognises three. On this point also I have been 
always at one with him. We differ still, however, as to the import- 
ance—I would say necessity—of a change of terms where there is a 
change of meaning, and as to the precise tenses signified by the two 
Hebrew forms. On the former point, Professor Weir will perceive 
how strong my feeling is from the remarks already made. And I now 
put it to himself whether the neglect of distinct and unequivocal terms 
may not have been the very reason why the correct views, caught by 
many learned Hebraists, of the main principle in question were not 
fully carried out by the authors themselves, or thoroughly appreciated 
and applied by their followers. Are we not in danger of becoming, to 
a certain degree, the slaves of ambiguous terms? Old terms, like old 
friends, I love as well as Professor Weir does ; but I love to use them 
as they are, and not arbitrarily to make them be one thing at one 
time, and another at another, and so become equivocal. Is it not a 
striking and undeniable fact that grammatical works so far recognise 
the relation in question by the terms perfect and imperfect? And 
though these would not suit Professor Weir’s hypothesis or mine, are 
we to create ambiguities and be less perspicuous than ordinary gram- 
mars, rather than invent, or, in fact, adopt distinct and appropriate 
terms? It becomes me not, however, to insist further at present on a 
topic which is certainly of secondary importance. 

8. In the second place, Professor Weir calls that the present or 
central which I call the anterior. On reviewing his two papers with 
that care and attention which they demand, I observe a manifest vacil- 
lation or inconsistency in his statements concerning this tense. After 
combating Ewald’s choice of the terms perfect and imperfect, he 
writes (p. 318, October, 1849):—‘ In that language (Hebrew) an 
action done and a present action seem to be one and the same thing. 
The very mention of an action as performed, implies that the action 
spoken of is regarded by the speaker as actually present.’ Now, does 
not present here mean at the given point ?—the point where the con- 
templating mind stands, not the literal present of the narrator? And 
is not this an action done at a given point of time? which is pre- 
cisely the anterior tense. The next sentence diverges from what I 
have already quoted :—‘ The period of performance is for the moment 
his standing point.’ Now, consistency demands, I submit, that this 
should be or mean, the period immediately after performance, &c. In 
that case, could there be a plainer description of the preesens perfectum, 
or anterior present, than he here gives? Now, the term preesens or 
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present in these definitions is confessedly improper, as the tense may 
refer to a point in past or in future time. Why retain, then, as a dis- 
tinguishing name that which is really improper, and, what is worse, 
reject that which is characteristic and proper ? Or, in a word, does 
Professor Weir say that the tense in question is not the presens per- 
fectum, but the pres. imperf. or the central present? Then, dropping, 
as before, the variable term, and retaining the constant, we have the 
central tense, a conclusion plainly inconsistent with the sentences above 
quoted. Again, in p. 495, October, 1850, Professor Weir writes :— 
‘ The writer takes his stand in thought at the event he records. That 
event he regards not only as done, according to Ewald, but as done 
before his eyes.’ And is this all the difference between Professors 
Ewald and Weir? Surely it is either nothing, or the advantage is 
all on Ewald’s side. For the latter means, done before the eye of the 
mind, which he correctly expresses by the current term, perfect ; and 
if Professor Weir mean, done before his actual eyes, then he means the 
pres. perf., the variable part of which definition had better be left out 
and the constant only retained. In fact, from these evidently well- 
weighed sentences of Professor Weir, I should certainly conclude that 
he meant by the present, the present perfect, were it not that he inva- 
riably translates by the present imperfect, and combats my translation, 
which more literally accords with his own deliberate exposition. At 
all events, may I not derive a sixth argument from Dr. Lee and Pro- 
fessor Weir taken together, each of whom agrees with me in a different 
tense, while otherwise they differ not only from me, but from one 
another ? 

9. If, however, it be still contended that the narrative of a third 
party affords no absolute criterion between Professor Weir and myself, 
I adduce as a seventh argument the usage of an individual speaking in 
the first person of himself, and therefore referring to the actual present. 
When Adam says, Gen. iii. 10, ‘AYDY Pn, does he mean, I hear 
thy voice, or, I have heard thy y voice? When God says (iii, 11), 
7? T30 %), does he mean, Who tells thee? or, Who has told thee? 
Does ! : nba ssptrbon tmbad pny We pT mean, Dost thou eat 


of the tree of which I command thee? or, Hast thou eaten of the tree 
of which I have commanded thee not to eat? After Cain was born, 
when Eve says (Gen. iv. 1) US ‘N22, does she mean, I get, or, I have 
gotten a man? Does not ‘28 NN WT AY! Nd, I have not ascer- 
tained; Am I my brother’s heeper 3 2? (Gen. iv. 9), ‘illustrate both the 
anterior and the central? Such instances might be multiplied at plea- 
sure. Will any one say that I have not ascertained is not the correct 
translation of ‘AY? Let him remember that the Latin novi and the 
Greek oda are sufficient to prove a shade of difference between our 
use of know and their use of the corresponding verbs ; and are not 
these forms a striking confirmation of the position that the Hebrew 
form is also a perfect? This leads me to remark that some of Pro- 
fessor Weir’s examples, which he lays down as foundation-stones in 
the construction of his theory, are not in point. To decide a question 
as 
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as to the meaning of a form, the most simple and characteristic ex- 
amples are to be chosen. Now, ‘APT, 'F3, NW, and the like, as we 
see above, are clearly idiomatic, as odi, memini, and capi, are in 
Latin. If there had been no present imperfect form in Latin, it might 
have been speciously argued from these instances that the form they 
exhibit was the present imperfect. In like manner, *F}?}, and all other 
verbs expressive of state or continuance, do not come up to the full 
character of verbs or time-words, but are merely attributive stems with 
verbal formatives attached. They are deficient in the very character- 
istic of a verb, namely, time ; and that is the very property we want to 
discriminate, and therefore they are manifestly unfit to be made the 
ground of a theory of tense. Active verbs only have the full character 
of time-words, and are, therefore, the only appropriate examples of 
time distinctions. Now, I think I have demonstrated, by unequivocal 
examples of active verbs in the first person, where the ambiguity of 
the word present cannot create confusion, that the time-form in ques- 
tion is really and necessarily anterior. If Professor Weir’s theory 
would account for this fact, it must be modified exactly in the manner 
proposed in my former paper. 

10. I have shown in my former paper also how all the cases of a 
series of events, past or future, can be explained consistently with this 
ascertained meaning of the former Hebrew tense, and with the simple 
principles of metaphysical truth. As Professor Weir, however, thinks 
my hypothesis less natural or easy than his own, besides the above fact 
left unexplained by his theory, I beg his attention to the following 
facts. In a connected series of past events, according to my hypo- 
thesis, the mind has to make no movement whatever. Standing, for 
instance, at the event expressed by MDM in the beginning of Genesis, 
it contemplates the anterior, the central, and the posterior events, so 
long as the connection is kept up without changing its position. Ac- 
cording to Professor Weir, the mind changes its position in this 
example at least three times. It is first at the creation; next at the 
state of the earth; and, thirdly, at the brooding of the spirit: and the 
first leap, geologists say, is a very long one. Now, which of these is 
the more simple ? Again, in a connected series of future events, on 
iny hypothesis, the mind makes at most one movement ; for it is first 
at the beginning and then at the end of the series. But, according to 
Professor Weir, it makes as many movements as there are events in 
the series ; for he supposes it before the first, and present at each of the 
others. Which of these is more simple? May I not add an eighth 
argument in favour of my theory from the simplicity of the mental 
process it presumes? But if Professor Weir will still insist on his 
kind of simplicity, we might regard both tenses as central, and all will 
be simple enough. If he ‘ cannot imagine himself stationed at a day, 
or an hour, or even a minute’s distance on ¢his side of the event,’ might 
[ not retort by saying, I cannot imagine myself standing a minute’s 
distance on that side of an event, and so insist on the so-called future 
being also a central tense? The argument will surely cut equally 
both ways, and so we may have two central tenses and all difficulty 
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at an end, and at the same time all distinction of tense in the Hebrew 
verb ! 

But enough of this. I have stated, illustrated, and explained the 
philosophy of my theory of the tenses in my former paper, and adduced 
at least three arguments in favour of it, which have not been noticed. 
I have now defended it against objections, and added five other argu- 
ments, the fourth of which I regard as in itself decisive of the point at 
issue. I have now only to thank you for the space you have given me, 
and to assure you that I shall not resume the subject in a controversial 
way without a very urgent reason. 

J. G. Murpuy. 





ON THE INTERPRETATION OF ROMANS ix. 3. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


Fraserburgh, Oct. 17, 1850. 
Sir,—Permit me, through the medium of your Journal, to ask the 
author of ‘ Reconsidered ‘Texts’ a few questions concerning his theory 
of interpreting Rom. ix, 3, as exhibited in Nos. X. and XII. of your 
Journal, 

1. Is not yap of ver. 3, causal? Does it not introduce a reason 
for the statement of ver.2? Does not your theory fail in this respect, 
that it exhibits no object, on which the Apostle’s grief terminated, and 
exhibits mo reason at all why he should have continual sorrow of 
heart? Would we not expect to find both of these in ver. 3 from the 
introductory yap? 

2. Does not your theory misplace airdg éyw? You read it ‘I 
could even wish that I were. You thus connect abrdg éyw with 
avdBepa ela. Had this been the connection intended by the Apostle, 
would it not have been written thus, dvdaOeya elvac airoc tyw? But, 
according to the received reading, abrog éyw is connected with noyduny ; 
and should be read ‘I myself nbxopny,’ i.e., ‘1, even I myself who 
am now so much attached to the Christ, nbxouny.’ There is no word 
for ‘that’ in the original, although you put it in your translation. 

3. Does not the proper meaning of the imperfect indicative militate 
against your theory ¢ Its actwal time is past, and its essential time a 
continued or repeated action. There is nothing of the conditional or 
optative in it. Your two passages (Acts xxv. 22, and Gal. iv. 20) are 
doubtful, and questioned by some critics. Besides, does not the usage 
of the imperfect in the New Testament decide against you? (See 
Gal. i.13; Matt. xiii.34; Mark xiv. 12, xv.6; Comp. Matt. xvii. 15; 
1 Cor. xiii. 11.) Surely usage like this is more to be depended on 
than that supposed to be sanctioned by the two passages you quote. 
You say, ‘had the reference been to a past undefined time, an aorist 
would have been the tense employed.’ An aorist would have expressed 
the pastness of the action, but it would also have implied that it was 
merely momentary. (See Green’s Greek Grammar of the New Tes- 
tament, 
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tament, pag. 12, edition 1842.) As Paul wished to express not only 
pastness but also continuance, he was shut up to use the imperfect 
tense. I think these considerations would lead us to render the verb, 
according to its natural usage and import, ‘I wished’ or ‘I used to 
wish.’ ‘ For I myself used to wish.’ 

4. Does the New Testament usage of the word aya0eua warrant the 
meaning you attach to it? In all the passages where it occurs besides 
this one, does it not refer to something more, else, and beyond a mere 
temporal calamity? The following are the passages where it occurs :— 
Acts xxiii. 14; 1 Cor. xiii. 3, xvi. 22; Gal. i. 8,9. These passages 
refer not to any temporal suffering of any kind, but to the everlasting 
endurance of the wrath of God, as a thing accursed. Avnd this esta- 
blished New Testament usage completely settles the question against 
your theory. This being the case, of course the theory you propose 
about separating or enclosing by inversion and parenthesis ao rov 
Xprorov is found inapplicable. 

The phrase nbxopny ete., should rather be translated thus :—‘ For I 
myself used to wish to be accursed from Christ,’ i. e., ‘ When in my un- 
converted state, I used to wish to have nothing to do with him whom 
I now see to be the true Messiah, and I thus in effect wished to be for 
ever accursed.’ (See Proverbs viii. 36, ‘They act as if they loved 
death.’) In ver. 2, Paul states his unutterable and tearful compassion 
for his brethren. Ver. 3 is not a statement of his love, but a reason for 
his grief on his brethren’s account. And he was thus grieved because 
they were in the very position in which he was before his conversion, 
viz., they were wishing to be for ever accursed from him who is row 
Xpicrov. This appears to be more natural—less constrained—and 
more in accordance with the context than your interpretation, or any 
other that has been proposed. 

If you think it worth while to give the foregoing a place in your 
next number you will oblige yours truly, 

A. Davipson. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


British Museum, Nov. 30, 1850. 
Dear Srr,—I have to return you many thanks for the loan of Mr. 
Davidson’s letter. His letter and my reply can thus appear together. 
My reply to its inquiries (for I must be concise) is this :— 

That the cause of the Apostle’s grief, viz., the perilous condition of 
his brethren, is so clearly implied by what follows, that there was 
no need to state it in set and formal phrase; that this grief included 
a concern for their welfare, and implied a willingness, on the part of 
the Apostle, to promote it; that yap not unfrequently refers to that 
which, though suppressed, is implied (especially in rapid writing), as 
may be seen by carefully examining throughout, and in the original, 
any one of the Epistles of St. Paul; 

That I do not misplace airoc éyw; that I do not connect it with 

” elvat, 
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elvat, but with niydpunry;* that before the eivac I understand éyé, or 
éuavrov; but that, if Mr. Davidson desires it, I am quite willing to 
leave out the objectionable ‘ ¢hat,’ and to translate the eivac, ‘ to be, 
instead of ‘ that I were ;’ seeing that ‘to be’ and ‘ that I were’ are in 
point of fact equivalent ; 

That I understand the word ayaSeua in the same sense as he does 
himself; that I only differ from him in supposing—that anathema 
would, in all probability, be the very word which the bigoted and 
High Church party among the Jews would be likely to bestow upon 
one who, as they considered, had renounced the faith of his fathers ; 
that some, perhaps all of them, would really consider him to be that 
which the word declared him to be; and that it is to this their appli- 
cation of the word and to this their opinion that he refers, when he de- 
clares that ‘ for his brethren’ * he could even wish to be (i.e. to be held 
to be—vid. 1 Cor. i. 18, iv. 13) an anathema’ “—for he well knew that 
his being denounced as such was his glory, not his reproach; and like 
his fellow Apostles before him, (when, having been scourged, they were 
commanded to speak no more in the name of Jesus,) rejoiced that he was 
‘counted worthy to suffer shame for His name ;’ 

That Mr. D. has not disproved the correctness of my assertion, that 
‘to speak of things not as they really are, but as others suppose them 
to be, is common ;’* that his remarks, therefore, do by no means ‘ com- 
pletely settle the question ;’ 

That with respect to the aorist, I have turned to Green’s Grammar, 
edit. 1842 (to which Mr. D. refers me as proving his assertion, that 
‘an aorist would have implied that the action spoken of was merely 
momentary’), and I find that my statement,’ against which his remark 
is directed, is undisproved ; inasmuch as the employment of the aorist, 
had St. Paul intended to express the prolonged wish of a bygone pe- 
riod, would have been an instance of the ‘second’ of Mr. Green’s ‘ two 
parts ’*&—of which ‘ second’ Mr. D. takes not the slightest notice ; 

That with respect also to the use of the imperfect tense, I have made 
certain assertions which still remain to be disproved, viz., ‘ that when 
the imperfect tense is used to denote a past action or event, there is 


* See Journal, No. X., p. 498. 

© The sense of érép, in the expression ‘ for my kinsmen, my brethren,’ is mani- 
festly ‘for’ in the sense of ‘ for the sake or advantage of,’ as in John xvii. 19 ; Col. iv. 
12, &c., passim— not ‘for’ in the sense of ‘ in the stead of, as in Philem. ver. 13, &c. 

4 As dyd@eua is a substantive, not a participle, and as in our own language we 
have no exactly corresponding substantive, it would perhaps in a measure obviate 
the ambiguity that attaches to the word when translated as a participle, if the word 
be suffered to remain without translation, as in 1 Cor, xvi. 22. 

* See Journal, No. X., p. 496. 

‘ Viz., that ‘Had the reference been to an undefined past time, an aorist would 
have been the tense employed’ (as in Acts xxii. 4; xxvi. 9, 10; 1 Cor. xv. 9, &c.) 
—Journal, No. XII., p. 482. 

8 *The use of the aorist may be divided into two parts. The first is when the 
action is really momentary, or of short duration. The second is when (though the 
action is really prolonged) there is reason for merging the idea of this duration; as 
in ep) ofkwy év ols erpddnte.—Xen., Cyrop., iii. p. 49..—Green’s Grammar, 
pp. 12, 13. 
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generally, if not always," conjoined therewith, some word or phrase of 
limitation, indicative of the time when, or place where, or circumstances 
under which the action expressed by that imperfect existed or took 
place : ' so that if the Apostle [using the imperfect] had intended to 
state what was once, but was now no longer his wish, wore * [as in Gal. 
i. 13, to which strangely enough Mr. D. refers me], or some such word 
would have been inserted ;’ and that ‘ the imperfect is used to denote 
not only contemporaneous, or customary action, but also in the case of 
verbs of desire or will, to express reserve or hesitancy ;”' 

That the instances given by Mr. Davidson in disproof of these asser- 
tions, instead of disproving, confirm the first, and leave untouched the 
second ; seeing that not one of them supplies a single instance of any 





» Not always indeed—but, I believe, always whenever any other imperfect than 
that of the verb ‘to be’ (which may or may not be so accompanied—vid. Rom. 
vi. 17; 1 Cor. vi, 11; xii. 2; 1 Pet. ii. 25; Eph. v. 8; Tit. iii.3) is used to express 
a course of discontinued customary action, such as that of Rom, iz. 3, as explained 
by Mr. Davidson, 

1 Sometimes this word or phrase is a preceding verb, the action expressed by the 
imperfect following that verb being contemporary, or connected with, or else 
immediately consequent upon that which is expressed by the verb (or participle) 
by which it is preceded ; as in Acts xxvi. 11, Heb. xii. 9, 1 Cor. x. 4, 1 Pet. ii. 23, 
Matt. xiii. 34, Joh. iv. 2, Luke xxiv. 14, 27; in all of which the time referred to by 
the imperfect is the same time as that referred to by the verb preceding. 

I am aware that in two of these instances, viz., Matt. xiii. 34, and John iv. 2, the 
imperfect is by many regarded as expressing ‘continued customary action,’ without 
any reference to the time of the verb preceding. It would, however, seem to be 
more consistent with analogy to suppose that the time referred to by the imperfect, 
in these instances, is the same as that of the verb by which it is immediately 
preceded ;—though, so far as my positions with respect to the use of the imper- 
fect are concerned, it is immaterial whether we regard them as instances of ‘ cus- 
tomary action sustained and permanent’ (vid. note *), or whether as instances of 
an imperfect of contemporary time, 7. e. of time contemporary with that of the verb 
preceding. 

* When the past customary action expressed by an imperfect was throughout 
sustained and permanent (as in Luke vi. 25, ‘in like manner did their fathers; 
John xi. 3, ‘ Now Jesus loved Martha;’ id. xxi. 20, ‘ the disciple whom Jesus loved,’ 
and the like), then the insertion of a wore (‘at one time’) would be improper (for 
it would imply that the action spoken of was not enduring) ; whilst the introduction 
of any other word or phrase of the ‘time when’ is wholly needless, the period of 
the action being indicated by the period of the agents or subjects of the action ; 
but if the past customary action was the customary action of a period only—i. e. if, 
after being continued for a time, it was abandoned and succeeded by another and 
different course of action—then, unless the imperfect expressing that action be the 
imperfect of the verb ‘to be,’ xore, or some more definite indication of the period 
of that action, is, 1 believe, invariably given. Unless Mr. Davidson be able to 
oppose to this statement the production of at least one instance to the contrary, 
of ¢ourse his translation of the unaccompanied nixéuny of Rom. ix. 3, can by no 
means be admitted. St. Paul often refers to his former life. Amongst all these 
references, is there not one instance of his employment of the imperfect, such as 
would warrant Mr. Davidson’s translation? I believe there is not. 1f he employs 
the imperfect, either some such word as more is introduced, as in Gal. i. 183, 
Rom. vii. 9; or, asin Acts xxvi. 11, the ‘time when’ is indicated by its standing 
in connection with a preceding aorist. He often employs an aorist to express the 
non-continued but once customary action of his bygone years, but an unaccompanied 
abrupt imperfect, never. 

1 Journal, No. XII., p. 432. 
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verb expressive of ‘desire or will;’ and seeing also that in every one of 
them the ‘time when’ is so clearly expressed, that if I had collected 
them myself, I could not have desired to find any that should more de- 
cisively establish the truth of my positions with reference to the cir- 
cumstances under which an imperfect requires to be accompanied ;™ 

That the remark, that of my instances brought forward in support of 
the second of these assertions, ‘two’ out of four are ‘ doubtful and have 
been questioned by some,’ as though there was any thing that by ‘some’ 
had not been questioned, is no disproof at all. Criticism such as this 
scarcely calls for a reply. Truth can never be elicited nor progress 
made, if the opinions of those who have preceded us (whoever they 
may be) be thus appealed to as decisive. The opinions of no one, 
living or dead, are worth a straw, except so far as he has been able to 
give a good reason for the same. 

Of these ‘some,’ Mr. Green, however, to whom Mr. D. refers me, 
was certainly not one. He (Mr. Green) appears rather to acquiesce in 
the translation of nivyéuny as given in the common version, and as re- 
tained by myself; inasmuch as he quotes oue of these ‘ questioned’ in- 
stances, viz. Acts xxv. 22, together with Romans ix. 3, (though with- 
out translating either of them,) as instances of ‘ idiomatic usage ;’ and 
illustrates them by a passage from /Eschines (in Ctesiph. § 53), also 
untranslated, of which I gladly avail myself, as supplying another 
example of the employment of the émperfect of a verb of wishing, to 
express a present reluctance to give full and plain utterance toa present 
wish. Iam far from supposing that the unaccompanied imperfect of a 
verb of wishing is to be always so regarded ; but I believe that it may 
beso regarded, and even must, in the present instance, as well as in the 
four already given. The passage referred to is this:—’EGovAdpny 
pév obv & ASnvaio, Kai rijy Bovdjy rove revraxosiove, kal rac éxKAn- 
ciac, xd THY epeornKTOTwy dOpSHe dueKeioSa, K.t.d. ‘I could wish," 
O Athenians, both that the senate (the five hundred) and that our popular 
assemblies were duly controlled by those who preside, and that the laws 
ordained by Solon to secure order and decency in our debates 
were enforced, so that our elder citizens, rising before all others, 
as these laws direct, and without tumult or confusion, might make 
known to us, each one in his turn, the salutary counsels of his sage 
experience.’ ° 

Now, 





™ With respect to one of these instances, viz. Matt. xiii. 34, see supra, note '. 

" ¢Tt were to be wished. —LELanp’s Free Translation. 
® In reply to Mr. Davidson’s observation that ‘in the indicative imperfect there 
is nothing of the conditional or optative,’ | beg to refer him (that none of his 
remarks may remain unanswered) to the concluding portion of my paper, as given 
in the last number of this Journal. What is there said with reference to the 
objection that to translate the indicative nixdéunv ‘ I could wish,’ is to translate it as 
if it were a potential, is to the full as applicable to the objection as given by 
himself. Most true it is that the strictly /iteral translation would be ‘I was 
wishing, or ‘I was praying.’ As true also that even we ourselves sometimes 
hesitatingly express a present wish by saying ‘I was wishing,’ or a present 
thought by ‘I was thinking.’ But inasmuch as the English phrase, ‘I could wish’ 
(idiomatically understood), has precisely the same meaning as ‘I was wishing’ 
Q2 (idiomatically 
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Now, unless these assertions with respect to the use of the imperfect 
can be disproved, it follows as a necessary consequence that nbxéunr, 
notwithstanding the doubts of ‘some’ and notwithstanding Mr. David- 
son’s denial, may be translated ‘ I could wish’—(not, indeed, as being 
strictly literal, but as being strictly equivalent to the idiomatical 
use of the Greek imperfect); whilst it no less follows that the trans- 
lation adopted by Mr. Davidson (‘ J used to wish’) is wholly inadmis- 
sible. The one may be; the other cannot be. 

With reference to the other parts of Mr. D.’s translation and inter- 
pretation, I believe that Mr. D. is in the wrong in supposing av¥rd¢ 
éyo (I myself, or, I even I) to be equivalent to cai éyw (J also, i.e., 
I as well as they ;)’ wrong also in supposing that the insertion of the 
article before Xpiorov, in the phrase ‘from Christ,’ is intended to inti- 
mate the recognition of the claims of Jesus to be considered as the 
Christ in contradistinction to a past non-recogaition, Why Mr. D. 
should suppose that this is the intention of its insertion 1 cannot conceive, 
except that his translation and interpretation of the verse demand the 
supposition. Can any such number of instances of Xpeoro¢ with the 
article be collected, as would warrant any such canon as that when the 
article is inserted, the expression 6 Xparo¢ is to be understood as signi- 
fying the Christ considered as found to be that which at one time he was 
supposed not to be? Would Mr. D. consider this to be the meaning of 
6 Xprordc in other instances of its occurrence? Ido not ask whether 
he would translate the article, but whether he would assign to it the 
force which he gives to it in the text before us. To confine ourselves 
to the single Epistle to the Romans, would he so understand it in such 
texts as the following ?— 

Rom, viii. 35: ‘ Who shall separate us from the love of the Christ.’ 

» xiv. 18: ‘He that in these things serveth the Christ is acceptable to God.’ 

», xv. 3: ‘For even the Christ pleased not himself.’ 

wy ee te — ye one another as the Christ received us, to the glory of 
oa, 

” » 29: ‘In the fulness of the blessing of the gospel of the Christ.’ 

» xvi. 16: ‘The churches of the Christ salute you.’ 

Any reply to Mr. Davidson’s remark that St. Paul desired ‘in 
effect’ to be accursed, seems quite unnecessary ; for if niyouny cannot 
be translated as Mr. Davidson translates it, and if airo¢g éy@ is not 
equivalent to cai éyw, and if the article before Xporov has not the force 
and design ascribed to it by him, it follows that the Apostle’s niyduny 
elvac expresses not that which he once ‘in effect’ desired to be, but (as 
translated in the common version) that which he could even wish to 
be—either ‘in reality’ (the common supposition), or (as supposed by 





(idiomatically understood), except that ‘I was wishing’ is with us the more collo- 
quial and less dignified expression, ‘I could wish’ is equivalent to ‘I was wishing,’ 
so far as meaning is concerned, and superior to it as being less colloquial. ‘I could 
wish,’ therefore, is to be preferred to ‘I was wishing.’ ‘I could wish’ may indeed 
appear to translate the imperfect indicative as if it were a potential, but it does not 
do so really, inasmuch as it does not so translate it in a potential sense. 

P Let Luke xxiv. 39, and Rom. xi. 1, the one an instance of airds éy&, the other 
of = éya—(a lexicon or concordance will furnish many others), be compared 
together, 
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myself) ‘in the estimation of others.’ I have only to add that no 
attempt has been made by Mr. Davidson to set aside the instances pro- 
duced by me to prove that the dvaSeua elvac may be so understood ; * 
nor any in contravention of those produced in support of the opinion 
that the azo is dependent upon efyae—not upon dvadepa." 

J.C. K. 





DR. TREGELLES’ PROSPECTUS OF A CRITICAL EDI- 
TION OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 


Dear Srr,—I am sure that no who one regards the Scriptures as the 
Word of God, and the only infallible standard of faith and practice in 
religion, can view with indifference any attempt that may be made to 
restore the text more nearly to its original integrity. 

Of the necessity that exists for such attempts in the case of the Bible 
as well as the classics, no one who knows anything of the literary 
history of the sacred writings can entertain a doubt. The desirable- 
ness of such efforts being made must be equally unquestionable; not 
because any doctrine or precept therein contained is likely to be mate- 
rially affected, either one way or another, by any amount of evidence 
that may be adduced for or against any particular reading ; but because 
just in proportion to the importance which we attach to the contents of 
a document, and the esteem which we cherish for its author, will be 
our desire to know, with the utmost attainable exactness, what he ac- 
tually wrote or caused to be written for our use. 

That all that may and ought to be done for the emendation of the 
text of the New Testament has not yet been done, will also be admitted 
by every one at all acquainted with the present state of sacred criti- 
cism, or who has perused Dr. Tregelles’ Prospectus, and his masterly 
review of Dr. Tischendorf’s Greek Testament in the 8th and 9th Nos. 
of your Journal. 

The plan which Dr. Tregelles has proposed to himself, combined 
with his habits of minute and attentive observation, and the intimate 
acquaintance which he possesses with the most valuable MSS., cer- 
tainly encourages the hope that the results of his labours will go a great 
way to supply the desideratum of a good critical edition of this portion 
of Scripture. 

The chief excellence of Dr. Tregelles’ plan, as compared with those 
of his predecessors (although Bentley, Lachmann, and Tischendorf 
must be allowed the praise of having led the way), appears to me to 
consist in the judicious selection and arrangement of his materials. In 
the former he seems to have hit the happy medium betwixt an indolent 
contentment, on the one hand, with the text as it has happened to come 
into our hands, and the opposite extreme of uselessly perplexing himself 
and his readers with a farrago of modern Lections, which are of no 
further value than to show how the process of deterioration has kept 
pace with the number of successive transcriptions. 


4 Journal, No. X., p. 496. 'Id., No. XIL, p. 482. 
While 
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While he confines himself chiefly to such documents as are executed 
in the older style of writing, I think it well that the learned editor has 
not altogether rejected the testimony of Cursive MSS., two of which at 
least he mentions with approbation; for just as we know, on the one 
hand, that Uncial writing continued to be practised after the intro- 
duction of the Cursive character ; so on the other, it is surely not impro- 
bable that Cursive MSS. may exist, bearing proof of having been faith- 
fully copied from very ancient Uncial exemplars, and therefore entitled to 
at least equal deference with the more recent MSS. of the latter kind. 

In the arrangement of his materials, Dr. Tregelles is to be con- 
gratulated on his having had the fortitude to resist the fascinations of 
that Ignis Fatuus, as I may call it, in criticism—the attempt to Jay 
down a definite system of Recensions; and instead of weakening his 
conclusions by adherence to a classification for which no sufficient data 
appear to exist, simply arranging his MSS. according to their age. 

In wholly repudiating, like Tischendorf, the textus receptus as a 
basis, Dr. Tregelles has taken a bold, but, I think, a justifiable step. 
For surely, if we consider how much has been accomplished of late 
years in the collection and examination of MSS. (in the latter depart- 
ment not least by Dr. Tregelles himself), it must be admitted that a 
text founded on the best and most ancient of these, by one who has de- 
voted many years to the labour of inspecting his authorities with his 
own eyes, has a better claim to rank as a standard than one got up 
from such imperfect sources, and in so hasty a manner, as that to 
which this honour has hitherto been accorded. 

The aim of Dr. Tregelles is also good so far as it goes, viz., ‘ to 
present as far as possible the text commonly received in the fourth 
century.’ I say, so far as it goes, for it is undeniable that the ultimate 
and proper object of criticism is to ascertain, not the state of the text 
ofa work at any particular period of its history, but, as nearly as may 
be, the condition in which it was left by the author; and that this 
object would not necessarily be attained, although we could determine 
with certainty the state of the text three centuries after its publication— 
a very little reflection will suffice to show. 

That even much older MSS., if we had them, would not always give 
us what the author himself wrote, may be proved by a curious example 
in the history of the text of Livy. Quinctilian, who flourished not 
more than a century later, informs us (Just. Orat. 1X., 4,74) that 
the work of the historian commences with the first portion of a hexa- 
meter, thus :—‘ Facturusne opere pretium sim;’ and that this ordo 
verborum is, in his opinion, preferable to an emendation which had 
already been introduced. Now it is remarkable that the emendation 
referred to has been transmitted by the MSS. which have come down 
to our times; and that had it not been for the explicit testimony of the 
rhetorician, we should never have known but that Livy had written 
‘ Facturusne sim oper pretium.’ 

Dr. Tregelles himself supplies us with a similar instance in the case 
of the text of the Apocalypse; the mystic ‘number of the beast’ 
(xiii., 18) being variously given in different copies so early as in 
the 
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the days of Irengeus, who flourished towards the close of the second 
century, and who affirms, on the authority of those who had personally 
known the Apostle, that the true number is that which still appears in 
our copies (666). 

That the New Testament was not likely to eseape the usual fate of 
works published in MS. only, is, I think, just what the nature of the 
case might lead us to expect, antecedently to any positive information 
on the subject. 

If we reflect on the extraordinary rapidity with which the new reli- 
gion was propagated, we must be convinced that copies of the writings 
of its first promulgators would be multiplied with proportionate fre- 
quency for the use of new churches and converts, and that (as Dr. 
Tregelles suggests) the chances of transcriptural error must thereby 
have been greatly increased. 

Besides this, however, there are several circumstances which must 
have so far operated against the exercise of any extraordinary care in 
the transcription of the writings referred to. In the first place, it was 
not until they were collected into one, that a belief in their verbal in- 
spiration equally with the Old Testament scriptures began to be enter- 
tained ;* and this cannot be said to have taken place sooner than 
towards the middle of the third century. Then there is the fact that a 
much longer period elapsed before unanimity of opinion prevailed as 
to what books should be admitted into the Codex of the New Testa- 
ment, so that even so late as the Council of Laodicwa (a.p. 361) 
doubts were still expressed as to the claims of the Apocalypse to this 
honour. To these must be added the importance attached to tradition, 
which had its ‘Canon’ as well as the inspired records themselves, being 
regarded as a collateral branch of knowledge proceeding from the same 
common source; and the dogma of the continuance of the gift of in- 
spiration in the Church—although in a lower degree than had been 
vouchsafed to the Evangelists and Apostles. 

We are not left, however, to mere conjecture on this head, since we 
have the express testimony of Origen and others of the Fathers to the 
many variations presented by the MSS. which were in use in their 
day. 

We shall also be less surprised to find that it was not until the 
middle of the third century that any formal attempt was made to re~- 
concile conflicting testimonies, if we consider—that it is not for some 
time after a work has been published, that we begin to be solicitous 
about its text, or fully alive to the deterioration which it may in the 
mean time have undergone (of which the case of our own poet, Shak- 
speare, may serve as an illustration); and that the times in which the 
early Christians lived were not such as either to foster a taste for lite- 
rary pursuits or to afford much leisure for its exercise. Nor did the 
recensions,” undertaken at the period referred to, meet with acceptance 
either among the public in general or with those (such as Jerome) 
who were best qualified to judge of their merits. 


* Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctr. § 31. 
> Viz., those of Lucian and Hesychius. 
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When Dr. Tregelles therefore proposes to limit himself to the fourth 
century, we must understand him as undertaking no more than he con- 
siders himself able to perform; in which he sets an example worthy of 
universal imitation. The critic, indeed, cannot go further back than 
the evidence at his command will conduct him; and unfortunately, 
none of the MSS. of the New Testament which we possess can claim 
a higher antiquity than at most 1400 years; but as there are other 
helps of which criticism may legitimately avail itself in endeavouring 
to ascertain the original state of the text, it is well, I think, that Dr. 
Tregelles further proposes—‘in cases where there are certain proofs 
which carry us still nearer to the Apostolic age, to use the data so 
afforded.’ 

Of the ways and means to be employed for the accomplishment of 
this end, we shall be better able to judge when Dr. Tregelles’ work 
itself makes its appearance. In the mean time, I cannot but remark, 
that among the principles by which the selection of various readings is 
to be regulated, there is one which must materially facilitate the attain- 
ment of the ulterior object contemplated ; but which, it appears to me, 
neither Dr. 'Tischendorf nor Dr. Tregelles brings forward with that 
prominence to which it is justly entitled. I refer to the evidence for 
or against a reading which is derived from its internal goodness. ‘This 
is a principle which has always been acknowledged and acted upon in 
the restoration of the text of profane authors; and to which a high 
place in Sacred Criticism likewise has been assigned by the most dis- 
tinguished writers in that department.© And such distinction appears 
to me to be no more than its due. For, to take the lowest ground, it 
is obvious, on the one hand, that no respectable author, much less one 
under the guidance of inspiration, can be supposed to commit to writing 
what is destitute of meaning, to contradict himself, or to say what is 
opposed to the plainest dictates of reason, or to well-known and uni- 
versally admitted facts. We are also justified in expecting that the 
sentiments to which such an author gives expression shall be in keep- 
ing with his known character, with his avowed object in writing, 
and with the strain of the context in which they occur. On the other 
hand, it is equally clear, that we cannot always place implicit reliance 
on the antiquity, goodness, and number of MSS. It must be ad- 
mitted, as shown indeed by the examples before adduced, that 
errors may have found their way into the best and oldest documents ; 
and the higher the character of the MS. for general accuracy, the less 
the likelihood of such errors being suspected, and therefore the greater 
the chances of their propagation. 

Without therefore in any case resorting to conjectural emendation, I 
humbly venture to think that a preponderance of external evidence 
(under which head I include Versions and Quotations, as well as MSS.) 
on one side, may be counterbalanced or even outweighed by the 





* As by Griesbach; who, whatever may be said of his system of recensions, or 
however we may sometimes consider that he has failed in the application of his 
— has always been looked up to as an authority on the general theory of 
the science, 
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strength of the internal evidence, supposing that to be on the other 
side. 

How far Dr. Tregelles’ third rule—in which he announces his inten- 
tion to reject the authority even of the oldest MSS. in the case of 
‘undoubted transcriptural error’—will carry him in the use of this 
principle, I do not pretend to say, as this will mainly depend on what 
he assumes as the criteria of such ‘ error ;’ but judging from his silence 
on the subject when speaking of the Various Readings of Rom. v. 1, in 
the course of his remarks on Dr. Tischendorf’s New Testament,’ I 
have felt some misgivings as to the extent to which he intends to make 
use of it. 

There seems to be no doubt that the reading tywper instead of 
éxouev in that passage, has the greatest amount of external evidence 
on its side. The internal evidence, however, of which Dr. Tregelles 
takes no notice, appears to me to lean quite the other way. 

In accordance with the laws of the Greek language, there is but one 
way, so far as I can see, in which the reading éywyer can be under- 
stood, and that is hortatively, ‘let us have’ (as in Heb. x. 19—26; 
xii. 28). But to this there are serious, if not insuperable objections. 
For, Ist. The Apostle is not here engaged in exhortation, but in argu- 
ment, and that too of the closest kind; nor is there anything like an 
entreaty or command, whether expressed by. the imperative or sub- 
junctive mood, in either the preceding or following context, (viz. ec. 
iv. and v.) 2nd. The sense yielded by this Lection is inconsistent 
with the train of reasoning of the Apostle, as well as with the teaching 
of the New Testament in general on the topic more immediately re- 
ferred to. ‘The expression, ‘peace with’ or ‘towards God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ’ (comp. Acts x. 36) cannot, I apprehend, be 
taken as descriptive of a mere feeling, but of a state—a state of recon- 
ciliation to God (xarad\dayh) as it is elsewhere called, the opposite of 
that state of enmity spoken of in verse 10, and in other places, as cha- 
racteristic of the natural man—a state of mind, in short, in which one 
may be, even when, from imperfect knowledge, confused ideas, weak- 
ness of faith, or other causes, he may have little or no comfort arising 
from a sense of it ; and this is the view taken of the expression by the 
best Commentators on the passage.° Now, according to the Scriptures 
there is but one way in which sinful man can enter into this state, and 
that is by faith in Christ, and consequent justification (Eph. ii. 16, 17, 
with 8) ; and as this is the only way, so it is a sure way (Rom. viii. 1). 
But the Apostle sets out with assuming that those of whom he speaks 
are already ‘ justified by faith’ (ccawwévrec), and therefore reconciled 
to God, or at peace with him; how then could he with consistency 
proceed to urge them to enter into that state? 3rd. The Apostle in 
verse 10 expressly takes for granted that the parties referred to were 
already reconciled (xarnAXayn per, karadrayérvrec). 4th. Throughout 
the whole context he is evidently employed in setting forth the bless- 
ings resulting from the grand theme of his discourse—justification by 


4 Journal, No, IX. p. 40; also Prospectus, p. 19. 
* E.g. Bengel: ‘ Non jam hostes’ (v. 10); ‘nec iram metuentes’ (v. 9). 
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faith. In particular, the ydpiv év 7 éorhxaper, or ‘ state of acceptance 
with God,’ in verse 2, is intimately connected with the ciphyny poe 
rov Ocov, or ‘state of peace towards God,’ in verse 1, by the conjunc- 
tion cai, as if constituting two parts of one whole ; the same verb éxw 
is also used in reference to both, only the perfect éoyjxaper is em- 
ployed in speaking of the last-mentioned blessing, because in order of 
time it is prior to the former; and as the actual possession of the prior 
blessing is affirmed by the use of the indicative mood, we should cer- 
tainly expect the enjoyment of the posterior privilege to be affirmed in 
like manner. 

At the same time the external evidence for the vulgar reading is by 
no means contemptible. Besides two out of the eight principal MS. 
authorities (to say nothing of the reading of B, e secunda manu, which 
may be very ancient) it has the countenance of the later Syriac, 
Ethiopic, and Sclavonic versions: the first (if the Harclean be meant) 
important on account of its extreme literality, although it cannot be 
considered as altogether an independent translation ; the second, vene- 
rable for its antiquity ; the third, though not older than the ninth cen- 
tury, has always been esteemed of great value in criticism, as well for 
its servility, as for the excellent readings it contains. The versions 
on the other side are—the Vulgate and other Latin versions, the 
Coptic, older Syriac (or Peschito), and Arabic, no notice being taken 
of the Armenian. Now, while perhaps none of the other versions can 
be put in competition with the older Latin and Syriac,—even according 
to Dr. Tregelles himself,‘ very little, if any weight can be attached to 
the testimony of the Arabic versions; and if that which goes by the 
name of Erpenius be meant, it can hardly be allowed a separate voice 
from the Syriac, since in the Epistles it is understood to have been 
made directly from the Peschito. 

I trust, therefore, that if Dr. Tregelles introduces the reading éyw- 
pev into his text, he will not omit to state his estimate of the other 
branch of evidence referred to, which in my view seems of suffi- 
cient weight to turn the seales in favour of the minority of MSS. and 
versions. 

I will only add, in conclusion, that as Dr. Tregelles proposes, in 
every disputed case, to give a full and accurate statement of the autho- 
rities on both sides, so as to enable the reader to judge for himself, 
there will be less cause to complain, if at any time we should be com- 
pelled to differ from him in opinion. 

Ww. S. 





Prospectus, p. 24. 
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An Historico-Critical Introduction to the Pentateuch. By H. A. Cu. 
HAvernick, Doctor and Professor of Theology in the University of 
Kénigsberg. Translated by ALExanpeR THomson, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature, Glasgow Theological Academy. Edin- 
burgh, 1850. [The eighteenth volume of ‘ Clark’s Foreign Theolo- 
gical Library.” ] 

Ir is interesting to observe that, while Germany has been for some 
years peculiarly the soil on which writings in opposition to the authen- 
ticity of different books of Scripture have sprung up, it also has pro- 
duced some of the most able defenders of those portions of Divine 
revelation which have been assailed. Amongst such defenders Hiver- 
nick holds an honoured place. 

The publication of an English translation of this portion of 
Hiavernick’s Introduction to the Old Testament is particularly welcome 
to us; for although there is often a difference in the form and mode 
of attack adopted by English and German writers, still, whatever 
upholds the absolute authority of Scripture, and whatever shows the 
futility of those assaults which are most commended by apparent 
learning, must be of value in all general discussion of the subject. 

Hiivernick goes over the whole ground minutely and laboriously ; 
he deals with the actual difficulties which have been started; he shows 
their groundlessness one by one; and he gives the distinct evidence 
that the Pentateuch is actually an historic document, and that it is 
no imposture of a later age, but the genuine production of Moses 
himself. 

Of course, we may take the New Testament as our starting point, 
and then we may show that every believer in the Divine authority of 
our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ must admit the authenticity 
of the Pentateuch and all the rest of the Old Testament Scriptures : 
this, however, is a very different thing from the labour undertaken by 
Hivernick ; he attacks each specific point advanced by the objectors ; 
and thus with laborious patience evinces the entire conformity of the 
internal contents of the Pentateuch with the external evidence in its 
favour, and with the statements of inspiration in the New Testament. 

The assailants of the Pentateuch with whom we have to do in this 
country are of several classes:—we find the mere objectors to Serip- 
ture, who raise ditficulties as to every point, and who place their ‘ sub- 
jective feelings’ above evidence: these depend mostly on the state- 
ments made by German writers. There are also those who (like 
Norton in America) start wholly from a dogmatic ground : they refuse 
to acknowledge the authenticity of the Pentateuch, because they deny 
that 
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that such and such doctrines can have really formed a part of revealed 
religion: the Scripture doctrines of sin and atonement are the real 
stumbling-blocks to them, and they therefore reject the record in which 
they are contained. 

Besides these objectors, there are also those who treat the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures in a very peculiar manner: they professedly believe 
in the Divine authority of the New Testament, and in the absolute 
importance of its leading doctrines; but still they express a dread of 
what they call ‘ Bibliolatry,’ and they evince this fear by the mode in 
which they speak and write of various parts of the Old Testament, 
especially of the Pentateuch: whatever clashes with their preconceived 
thoughts is at once called ‘ unhistorical.’? It is hard to say what this 
word is precisely intended to convey: if a narrative which the Bible pre- 
sents as a history be not historical, what is it? Is it imposture, or what ? 

Hiivernick’s Introduction has no small value in meeting all these 
forms of objection: the last of these is to some minds the most dan- 
gerous, and on that account we can particularly recommend the volume 
before us. 

Mr. Thomson, the translator, well remarks, in his preface, that ‘ the 
Mosaic authorship and the historical credibility’ are ‘ points that are 
essentially connected.’ We could have wished for further introductory 
observations from so able and judicious a translator, but he postpones 
the reader to the notice of Havernick and his merits as a writer, which 
is to precede the translation of his General Introduction, a work to be 
executed by Dr. W. L. Alexander. 

The translation of the General Introduction will, in a certain sense, 
be introductory to the volumes before us; and it will also be found, 
we believe, a valuable contribution to Biblical learning. Mr. Thomson 
has our cordial thanks for what he has executed, and so has Dr. Alex- 
ander for what he promises." 


Sunday Services at Home, for Young Children. By different 
Authors. Edited by the Countess of Ducie. Hughes, Ave-Maria- 
lane. 1851. 


To write a child’s book is no childish task, but the greatest intellects 
may exhibit their loftiest powers in distilling their acquirements into 
the understandings of infants, The highest use of knowledge is, in 
fact, to instruct others; and where the truths to be taught are most 
difficult, and the minds which are to receive them most limited in 
capacity, the problem of teaching is proportionally more arduous, and 
success more honourable. Hence, we are glad to direct the atten- 
tion of our readers to this unpretending book of ‘ Services at Home, 
for Young Children.’ The table of contents shows a series of valuable 
and important topics, the list of contributors contains eminent names ; 
so that the public cannot but be interested in observing how their task 
has been accomplished. We have only to mention those of Mr. 





* Might we suggest the importance of furnishing such works as the present with 
a good Index ?—few pieces of editorial labour would be more valuable. 
Champneys, 
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Champneys, of Whitechapel, Mr. Harrison, of Birch, Mr. Robert 
Bickersteth, of Clapham, to show that high talent has been brought 
to bear. 

We are not a little rejoiced that a Christian lady of rank should 
undertake to place in the hands of mothers and instructors so pleasing 
a manual, Lady Ducie is in every way deserving of our thanks, and 
we cordially wish her every possible success, and that her work may be 
of wide and extended usefulness. The idea is in some degree novel, 
but eminently practicable. We quote her Ladyship’s own preface :— 

‘One service in the church is generally considered sufficient for young children. 

A second service at home, brought down to their level, may be made a source of 
spiritual improvement to them; and, what is of no small importance, train them to 
listen to what they hear in the house of prayer.’ 
It is quite evident that with the assistance of this collection of infan- 
tine sermons a judicious parent may be enabled to win the attention of 
a little congregation, in a service which shall really be accommodated 
to their capacity—a privilege which is in public seldom enjoyed. We 
have heard of such arrangements being made by zealous clergymen, 
and with great success, but they have been entirely exceptional cases. 
It will now be in the power of every head of a family, and every con- 
ductor of an educational establishment, to hold a service of this kind 
‘at home ;’ and the sermons we now notice, and others following in 
their wake, will effectually secure this desirable object. 

We have our own theory as to the process of conveying instruction 
to infant minds; and with this in view, it has been interesting to us to 
observe how near the various authors of these sermons have approxi- 
mated to it in their respective modes of teaching. The unsown mind 
of infancy, be it observed, is not at all like the neglected mind of adult 
age. In the latter, every faculty is more or less blunted by disuse or 
limited application. ‘The observant powers have been directed to low 
objects, the imagination has been materialized, the memory has been 
made the depository of the most common-place events, and the power 
of comparing, or that of reflecting, has never been brcught to bear. 
Every mind has, of course, had some exercise, but ‘its nature has con- 
formed to that it worked in.’ The mechanical drudgery of many 
occupations, whether it be threshing wheat or watching the spindles in 
a cotton factory, may well be conceived to have a withering influence 
on the mental faculties. 

Preachers to uneducated congregations—of those who, in the humbler 
classes, have their hands full of mechanical drudgery—know how hard 
it is to set forth the most simple truths so as to be intelligible. Their 
only hope is, to make the ideas which are familiar to those whom they 
address the vehicle of their instruction. The missionary failed in 
teaching the Hottentot herdsman his alphabet, until he associated the 
letters in the fancy of his pupil with the individual oxen of a herd; and 
thus the teacher must leave all metaphysical abstractions, and clothe 
all his thoughts with the reality of common life. ~ 

In preaching to children, the task is different. A child’s fancy is 
active, his memory is retentive, but his experience is necessarily limited, 
and 
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and his acquaintance with external objects only in its commencement. 
Abstract ideas are still more out of the question than with adults, 
however ignorant; and properties and attributes must scarcely be 
separated from their objects. The art of securing attention depends 
entirely on the degree of activity to which the faculties are excited. 
The fancy is vigorous, therefore images must abound; the affections 
are warm, therefore they must be appealed to ; the moral sensibilities 
are acute, therefore the greatest care should be taken to establish the 
clearest distinctions between right and wrong. 

It is quite clear that, with regard to children, the metaphysical 
axiom is specially true—Nihil in intellectu quod non fuerit in sensu. 
The first thing is to appeal to sense, through the medium of the 
fancy. The child must be made to see every group, and hear the 
words of every speaker, and the character of each person of the sacred 
scene must produce its corresponding emotion. We imply that his- 
torical preaching must be resorted to. The moving incidents of the 
Gospel narratives are pre-eminently calculated to arrest the attention 
of the young. The purity and loveliness of the Saviour’s character 
specially commend themselves to their affections. Children also love 
what is true ; they are arrested by what is wonderful. In the miracles 
of our Lord, this appetite is in the very best manner satisfied, and the 
narrative is always the vehicle of the loftiest truth. It may be added, 
that simplicity of language, a desideratum in all instruction what- 
soever, is best secured by adhering to these principles. That mode of 
diction which awakens the fancy and appeals to the affections, will be 
far more simple than that which is measured by letters and syllables. 
Monosyllables may be convenient for a first spelling-lesson, but are by 
no means confined by popular usage to the expression of primary ideas. 
We observe many passages in this very book where such restrictions 
have been discarded, in which affectionate earnestness has not only 
secured what is obvious to children, but what is elegant and powerful 
to the adult reader. 

Among the sermons which we have perused with pleasure may be 
mentioned those entitled ‘Cain and Abel,’ ‘ Timothy, the Young Dis- 
ciple,’ ‘God is Love,’ ‘Heaven and its Rewards,’ and ‘The Lost 
Sheep.’ ‘Heaven and its Rewards’ abounds in affectionate language 
and elegant illustration. It is evidently the production of a pen which 
has been often employed in writings of this character. The object 
of the writer of ‘Timothy, the Young Disciple,’ is to bring vivid 
portraiture before the minds of children, and so impressing facts 
upon their memories. The sermons entitled ‘ God Omnipotent,’ 
and ‘God a Holy Being,’ deal too much in abstract doctrines for 
infants; but if considered as addresses to older children, they may 
be regarded as masterly productions, exhibiting considerable vigour 
of style. 

We are quite sure that this little volume will be accepted as a great 
boon by many a mother anxious for the spiritual instruction and 
edification of her charge. After a careful perusal of its entire con- 
tents, we say, with more significance than is often implied in ‘ notices 
of 
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of books,’—-This volume ought to be in the possession of every 
Christian mother. 


An Exposition of our Lord’s Intercessory Prayers; with a Discourse 
on the Relation of our Lord’s Intercession to the Conversion of the 
World. By Joun Brown, D.D. Edinburgh: W. Oliphant and 
Co. 1850. 8vo. 


Ir is, perhaps, enough to recommend this book, to say that it is the 
production of the Dr. John Brown, the author of the work on the 
Discourses and Sayings of our Lord, reviewed in another part of this 
Number of the Journal; and also of the Expository Discourses on 
First Peter, noticed in vol. ii. p. 372. Considering the advanced 
age of the writer, with the full and rapid outpouring of works so rich 
in the ripened fruits of sacred thought and Christian experience, one 
is impressively reminded of the touching words of that Apostle, to 
whose writings this venerable and gifted minister of Christ has given 
special consideration : ‘ Knowing that shortly I must put off this my 
tabernacle . . . I will endeavour that after my decease ye may have 
these things always in remembrance’ (1 Pet. i. 13, 14). There is a 
sense in which there is not ‘ one glory of the sun ;’ for it is sometimes seen 
that the glory of its setting hour is greater than that of its noontide 
splendour. It is our hope, however, that Dr. Brown’s sun is yet far from 
its setting, and that he may be spared to send forth yet more of these 
floods of light and knowledge, to cheer and instruct numbers who live 
beyond the range of his personal influence. 

Of the prayer contained in the 17th chapter of John’s Gospel the 
author says in his Preface :— 

* All that is most peculiar and wonderful in Christianity is here... .. I 
cannot recollect a period when this chapter had not a solemn charm for me; but it 
is ey oer of late that I have made it a subject of thorough critical examina- 
tion. Providential circumstances seemed to say to me, “ Now turn aside to see 
this great sight.” In complying with this call, I trust I did not forget that the 
place whereon I stood was holy ground; and as I drew near, if I do not strangely 
mistake, the objects of contemplation became more distinct, though not less 
glorious. I think I understood this passage somewhat better than I did; and I 
am willing that, if it be so, my Christian brethren should be sharers of my satis- 
faction. I know of no enjoyment to be compared with that of obtaining satisfying 
views of Divine truth ; and none in which the feeling of a wish for the sympathy 
of the like minded more naturally rises in the heart. “ Rejoice with me.” “ 
taste, and see that the Lord is good.”’—pp. viii., ix. 


Again, in the Introduction, Dr. Brown observes— 


‘ The Scriptures of truth given by inspiration of God contain many wonderful 
things ; but none more wonderful than this—none so wonderful. It is the utterance of 
the miud and heart of the God-man, in the very crisis of his great undertaking— 
in the immediate prospect of completing, by the sacrifice of himself, the work 
which was given him to do, and for the accomplishment of which he had become 
incarnate, It is the utterance of these to the Father who had sent him. What a 
concentration of thought and affection is there in these few sentences! How 
“full of grace,” how “ full of truth!” How condensed, yet how clear, are the 
thonghts—how deep, yet how calm, the feelings which are here, so far as the 
capabilities of human language permit, worthily expressed! Allis natural and 
simple in thought and expression, nothing intricate or elaborate; but there - 
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width in the conceptions which the human understanding cannot measure, a depth 
which it cannot fathom. There is no bringing out of these plain words all that is 
seen and felt to be in them.’—pp. 1, 2. 

To the consideration of this solemn and important passage of 
Scripture, the author has come in a reverent and devout spirit. He 
has looked far, and with clear and enlightened eyes, into the deep and 
mysterious things which it contains; and not seldom he is kindled 
by the sublime themes which this glorious chapter opens, into a 
strain of warm and vigorous eloquence. ‘The description, for instance, 
of the resurrection of the righteous dead, and the absorption of the 
living, at the coming of Christ, is unsurpassed by anything we know of 
the kind in the English language. ‘To read it rouses the too sluggish 
soul into inordinate longings for the coming of that great day. It is 
founded upon our Lord’s desire, ‘ Father, I will that those whom thou 
hast given me may be with me where I am, that they may behold the 
glory thou hast given me.’ 

The reader knows that the chapter which forms the subject of this 
volume brings the mind into contact with some of the profoundest 
mysteries of grace and redemption. Into these the author has, when 
occasion offered, searched with a most discerning and experienced 
spirit of ‘a scribe well instructed in the kingdom of God ;’ and it is no 
small recommendation of this most ‘ profitable’ work to say, that few 
will rise from its perusal without a clearer apprehension of such pas- 
sages, as well as of the entire scope of this Divine Prayer, than they 
previously possessed. 


Exposition of the Gospel of St. Luke, in a Series of Lectures, By 
James Tuomson, D.D. Chapters IX.-XX. Vol. II. Edinburgh: 
Adam and Charles Black. 1850. 


Tuis volume continues the work of which the first volume was 
noticed in Vol. IV., p. 180, of this Journal. It appears, therefore, 
that the author intends to appropriate an entire volume to the four 
last chapters of Luke’s Gospel, after having disposed of twenty 
chapters in two volumes. We cordially approve of this intention ; and, 
on this scale, the work, when completed, will form the only work of 
any importance upon the Gospel of St. Luke, separately taken, which 
the English language possesses. It also forms a very admirable 
example of that mode of lecturing continuously on particular books 
of Scripture, which might be made instrumental of imparting much 
Scriptural and religious knowledge, in its best and most interesting 
shape, to the people, and which we have always been disposed very 
earnestly to recommend. 

The present volume fully sustains the character which we ascribed 
to the work on the appearance of the first volume. The deep interest 
of the matter, with the clearness and animation of the style, render this 
one of the most readable works of the kind that ever came into our 
hands ; while the frequent originality and constant freshness of the 
writer engage the attention of even those who have read much on 
the subjects of which he treats, and interrupt the progress of the 
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reading by frequent pauses for thought and reflection. Books like 
these furnish real food—substantial nutriment, tothe mind, and are of 
incalculable value for the knowledge and use of Scripture which they 
impart. These Expository Lectures on Luke, with the noble Expository 
Discourses of the venerable Dr. John Brown on St. Peter, and on the 
Discourses and Sayings of our Lord, form a body of writing in this 
direction remarkable as being all produced within two years, and which 
is in the highest degree creditable to the theological literature not only 
of Scotland, but of the English language. 

It is not one of the least merits of Dr. Thomson’s able work, that 
he nowhere shrinks from any of the apparent ‘ difficulties’ of the por- 
tion of Scripture he has chosen for his consideration. Rather they are 
sought out by him, and in general are satisfactorily solved with not less 
acuteness and knowledge than unpretending simplicity of statement. 
This combination of qualities in any writing is the sure mark of a 
master’s hand. We would gladly indulge our readers with some 
extracts from this fine book ; but in submitting to a constrained absti- 
nence from this indulgence, can cordially recommend the work to them 
as one which ought to be in their possession. 


A Devotional Exposition of the Book of Psalms; containing an 
Argument for each Psalm, a Paraphrase, suggestive Remarks, 
and Parallel Scripiures in Words at length. By the Rev. J. 
Epwarps, M.A. London: James Darling. 1850. 


Ir is, no doubt, true that, as the author of this work states, the Book 
of Psalms forms that portion of the Sacred Volume which is, of all 
others, peculiarly adapted to the devotional requirements of the Church. 
‘ Both the train of thought, the energetic language, and the varied 
outpourings of the heart there recorded, are united to the emergencies 
of joy and sorrow, which may call forth in private communion with 
our Maker the expressions of anxious prayer and of grateful praise.’ 
It is also true that they contain ‘ much that is obscure, and much that 
requires elaborate learning, as well as great diyernment and skill in 
exposition, that they may be properly understood and appreciated.’ 
But he has judged, and we apprehend rightly, that books intended to 
be practical aids to devotion and spiritual improvement, cannot be 
either too simple or too free from the processes of critical learning and 
inquiry. Under these views he has chosen the form of a Paraphrase. 
We confess to no special liking for Paraphrases ; but this is a matter of 
taste, and we must admit that there is no better application of paraphrase 
than in adapting the Psalms to the use Mr. Edwards contemplates. 
Many persons, looking only at the absence of Jearned notes and criti- 
cisms, may suppose the construction of a paraphrase easy work. They 
would be grievously mistaken. We know no work more difficult than 
the construction of a good paraphrase. ‘The paraphrast must make 
up his mind as to the meaning of every sentence, often by laborious 
critical research ; and he must state the results definitely, as incorpo- 
rated in his paraphrase, without any indication of his reasons, or of the 
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precess which has led him to the conclusions he exhibits. This is not 
only a very arduous, but a very self-denying task ; and there are very 
few who, in using such works, have any conception of, or are qualified 
to give the author adequate credit for, the skill and labour expended 
on their production. Such work has, however, far higher reward than 
any which the praise of man can give. 

It seems to us that Mr. Edwards has executed his task with judg- 
ment, especially evinced in his not having overlaid the text with more 
words than are strictly necessary to bring out the meaning he apprehends 
it to bear. This is a great merit, as we are thus prevented from losing 
sight of the text in the paraphrase. This is altogether a beautiful 
volume. On each side the paraphrase are ruled columns, one of which 
is devoted to ‘ Scripture testimonies,’ or paraliel passages, in words at 
length; and the other to ‘suggestive remarks,’ which for the most 
part embody Christian and devotional applications of the passages 
beside them, intended to guide the reader into the trains of thought 
suitable to the occasion in hand. In the body of the work the sacred 
text is distinguished by italic type from the paraphrase. 


The Doctrine of the Cherubim; being an Inquiry, Critical, Exeye- 
tical, and Practical, into the Symbolical Character and Design of 
the Cherubie Figures of Holy Scripture. By Grorer Smitu, 
F.A.S. London: Longman. 1850. 


Mr. SmitH is the author of a very excellent book on the Religion 
of Ancient Britain, and, more lately, of a work entitled Sacred Annals, 
which we hope ere long to discuss along with other books of a kindred 
nature. The present small volume is a very able and interesting 
discussion on a Biblical question of considerable importance, to which 
the author brings his usual good sense and clearness of statement. 
After discussing the various opinions which have been entertained on 
the subject, or rather the two principal of them—that the Cherubim 
represented Divine persons and attributes, or that they represent anu 
order of angels, he produces his own view—namely, that the Cherubim 
were designed to represent the whole of those saved by the Great 
Atonement. Mr. Smith fairly and carefully examines every text of 
Scripture that bears on the subject, and testing by them the view he 
has taken, finds them favourable to it. In this explanation, however, 
the text least favourable to this interpretation has escaped his notice. 
It is that in which St. Peter, alluding to the taberracle cherubim 
bending over the ark, says, ‘ Which things the angels desire to look 
into’ (1 Pet. i. 12). The view is, however, well worthy of serious 
consideration, and is here produced in a reverent and thoughtful spirit. 
The author seems to set it forth as a new view of the case, and he is, 
doubtless, unaware that others have produced it before him, though 
not with the same completeness of development. We may refer, for 
instance, to Professor Bush’s Notes on Exodus, in which what is sub- 
stautially the same view is advocated ; as it was also, nearly a century 
ago, by Dr. Gill, who, in his Exposition, alleges that the wa seer 
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denoted the saints in general, and the ministers of the word in 
particular. Other and still older authorities for this interpretation 
exist. ‘ 


A Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament. By Evwarp 
Rosinson, D.D., LL.D. A new Edition, revised and in great part 
re-written. London. Longmans. 1850. 


Tuts is the English duplicate edition—or rather, we apprehend, an 
importation of the American edition with a new London title—of Pro- 
fessor Robinson’s excellent and well-known Lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment. The value of this work, and its appreciation by the public, have 
been attested by the appearance of three rival reprints and two abridg- 
ments of the original edition in this country. It is at this day needless 
to say anything in commendation of a work so well known; but the 
claims to the gratitude of ‘ the theological public,’ which Dr. Robinson 
had established by the original work, are very materially strengthened 
bythis new edition. Since that work appeared, the progress of science 
in this new department, as in others, had not ceased to be onward. 
Wahl and Bretschneider had issued new and corrected editions of their 
Lexicons, and Winer had revised and enlarged his Grammar; while 
the labours and improvements of Passow had been carried forward after 
his decease by able successors, and the more extended results appeared 
before the English public in the very valuable Lexicon 6f Liddell and 
Scott. Still more, the Commentaries of De Wette and Meyer had 
appeared, to say nothing of many others. Dr. Robinson had also, in 
the mean time, explored the Holy Land, and his official duties had 
called him to the daily interpretation of the New Testament before 
large classes of young men preparing for the ministry of the Gospel. 
Thus, as he explains, when he sat down to the work of revision, he 
found many parts of his former labours, especially the earliest, less 
satisfactory than he had hoped ; and the result was, that a large part of 
the work required in his judgment to be re-written. It has accordingly 
been re-written, ‘ without regard to time or labour.’ The remaining 
portions have been thoroughly revised; and have received very many 
additions, corrections, and curtailments. In its present form the work 
may assuredly, as the author modestly hints, ‘ stand as an unpretending 
memorial of the progress and condition of the Interpretation and Lexi- 
cography of the New Testament, at the close of the first half of the 
nineteenth céntury.’ 

Few students would have perceived the need of the great additional 
expenditure of time and labour thus bestowed on the improvement of 
the original work; but on comparing the two, he will find that the 
work has indeed largely profited by the conscientious earnestness with 
which the learned author applies himself to whatever he undertakes, 
and there can be no question that the well merited result will be to 
maintain it for many years to come as the standard Greek and English 
Lexicon of the New tes tament. 
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The Blank Page Bible. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, with copious references to Parallel and Illustrative 
Passages; and the alternate pages ruled for MS. Notes, in a 
manner hitherto unattempted. London. Bagster and Sons. 1850. 


So far as the letterpress is concerned, this edition is the same with 
the facsimile reprint, with larger types, of the English version of 
Bagster’s Polyglott version, which was formerly noticed in the Journal 
of Sacred Literature. ‘The novelty consists in the interpaging, so that 
every page of text has an opposite page of blank paper for MS. notes. 
Interpaging will be distinguished from interleaving. In the latter, 
the reverse page is always inconvenient to write upon; but in this 
mode of interpaging one has always the most convenient side for 
writing, the other being occupied with the text. We have not alter- 
nately the right and left pages for writing, but always the right page, 
and the book lies firmly upon the table while writing. Wherever the 
volume is opened, the student sees the left page always filled with the 
text, and the right page always blank. And this is not the end of the 
convenience which the volume offers for students, for the blank page 
is ruled with blue lines, and reference is materially facilitated by those 
pages having printed headings of book, chapter, and verse, correspond- 
ing to the opposite printed page. The result as to the interpaging is 
effected by only one side of the paper being printed on, which affords 
the incidental advantage of rendering the type beautifully distinct. The 
book is indeed printed throughout on thin writing-paper, so that the 
blank pages can be written upon with any kind of ink or pen without 
the ink appearing through the paper on the printed side of the leaf. 
Simple as this contrivance seems, it does great credit to the inventive 
ingenuity of Messrs. Bagster, in meeting the almost undefined wants of 
Biblical students, to whom this beautiful volume will form a priceless 
acquisition. We trust that the publishers may ere long be induced to 
apply the same process to the Hebrew Bible and Greek Testament. 
There is at the end of the volume an interpaged Index, enabling the 
reader to turn without loss of time to any note he may have made. 


Light in the Dark Places; or Memorials of Christian Life in the 
Middle Ages. ‘Translated from the German of the late Augustus 
Neander. London. Sampson Low. 1850. 


Tuts little work is a translation, by a lady, of the Second Part of 
Neander’s ‘ Denkwiirdigkeiten aus der Geschichte des christlichen 
Lebens,’ which may be regarded as a popular and practical supplement 
to his ‘ History of the Christian Religion and Church.’ It is an ex- 
cellent translation of a very beautiful book; and, as the translator 
hopes, it cannot but tend 

‘to strengthen our reverent love for the good men of other times, while manifest- 
ing their mistakes; to lessen any blind homage for “the golden mean” of time, 
while unveiling the lights which have shone before those who watched for them in 
the darkest ages ; to dispel any sentimental worship of times, and seasons, and hu- 
man institutions; and at the same time to enlarge our sympathies with that — 
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church of the redeemed and the regenerate, which is Catholic among the centuries as 
well as among the nations.’ 

Alluding to the gifted author of the book, she says :— 

‘And now that his words come to us with the touching solemnity of a voice 
which death has so recently silenced, may we listen to them, and learn from them, 
in the spirit which he would desire, from the place of rest to which God has taken 
him, where all the broken glimpses of the truth, which cause error and division 
here, are filled up; and he has learned, ere this, to know even as he is known.’ 

The work contains many interesting anecdotes of the Christian 
character, conduct, and sentiments of persons of various nations and 
centuries. The very names and existence of most of them are probably 
known to few English readers. This essential newness, with the intrinsic 
interest of the contents, and the popularly ‘ readable’ character of the 
work, will, we feel assured, render the publication very acceptable to 
all who delight in contemplating the manifestations of Divine grace in 
the hearts of men. 


A View of the Evidences of Christianity; and the Hore Pauline. 
By Wiiu1aM Pater. A new Edition, with Notes, an Analysis, 
and a selection of Questions from the Senate House and College 
Examination Papers. Designed for the Use of Students. By Ro- 
BERT Ports, M.A. Cambridge: University Press. 


Tue Senate of the University of Cambridge having in 1849 decreed 
that, commencing in 1851, the Holy Scriptures and the Evidences of 
Christianity should assume a more important place than formerly in 
what is called the Previous Examination—the present edition has been 
prepared to meet this requirement as to the Evidences, Paley’s work 
having been used in the University as the authorized text-book on the 
Evidences for the last quarter of a century. But of course what has 
been effectively done to serve this end cannot but be of use to the pri- 
vate and general student. The prefixed Analysis is a copious abstract 
of the whole work. ‘The Notes consist of the original passages which 
are referred to in the text, and of such remarks as appeared necessary 
for the illustration or amplification of the Argument—and form a va- 
luable help to the student. The Questions are such as have been 
actually asked at different Examinations in the course of years. They 
are for the most part well calculated to exercise the knowledge and 
test the reading or recollection of the student. Many of them are 
answered directly from the text, but some are to be answered by in- 
ferences drawn from it, or from the facts recorded in the Scriptures. 
Taken altogether, this is one of the most useful books of the kind we 
have seen—nothing redundant—nothing wanting. 


Christianity in Harmony with Men’s Nature, Present and Pro- 
gressive. Seven Lectures. By the Rev. Georce Lecce, D.D. 
London. John Snow. 1850. 


Tuis work owes its existence to the translation of the eloquent Pastor 
Coquerel’s Discourse on the same subject, which formerly appeared in 
our 
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our own pages." The author liked the outline of Coquerel’s sermon, 
and he thought he could turn it to account in his own way, so as to 
diversify and enhance the interest of his ministrations during the winter 
months. He accordingly prepared these Lectures, which were deli- 
vered in the Gallowgate Chapel, Leicester, with such success that he 
was requested to give them to the public. Each of the heads of Co- 
querel’s discourse is here expanded into a distinct one—with some in- 
dependent of this connection; and the task is executed with much 
power of illustration and considerable reach of thought. There is 
more of what the author himself calls the ‘ rhetorical swell’ than we 
much relish in printed books. But the author himself feels this, and 
excuses himself for not having tamed his discourses down to ‘ didactic 
sobriety’ for the press, on the ground that their character would have 
been too greatly altered by the process, and that ‘he has something 
else in his mind of the same sort, but on a more extensive scale and of 
a more ambitious aim.’ In this he hopes to show it ‘possible to set 
forth Christianity in entire accordance with the scientific mind, the 
moral sentiment, and the esthetic spirit of the age.’ This is a great 
and worthy task; and, from the work before us, we should judge that 
Dr. Legge might execute it with fully as much success as he anti- 
cipates, 


Hore Pauline, By Wi11u1aM Patey, D.D., with Notes, and a Sup- 
plementary Treatise entitled Hore Apostolice. By the Rev. T. R. 
Brrxs, M.A. London: Religious Tract Society. 1850. 


Mr. Brrxs has appended to the ‘ Hore Pauline’ some (not many) useful 
and interesting notes, corrective or explanatory of the author’s state- 
ments. But the distinguishing feature of this volume is the original 
work annexed to it under the title of ‘ Hore Apostolicee’—which is 
considerably larger than Paley’s own performance. This addition is of 
high merit and great value; and the author is to be commended for the 
modesty which has enabled him to set forth a production of this original 
importance as an appendix to the work of an established author. By 
this, however, the public is much advantaged, being put in possession 
of the whole of this great and beautiful argument. In this portion 
Paley’s argument is carried still further, many coincidences are gleaned 
which he had overlooked, and the inquiry is extended to the four 
Gospels. Nearly all that was most striking, and most obvious when 
the idea had once occurred, having, with his usual felicity of style, been 
brought together by Paley, it cannot of course be said that the 
gleanings of Mr. Birks are of value comparable to the vintage of 
Paley. There were, however, many rich clusters left for him to 
gather, and here we have them—presented with a skill and discernment 
which shows the author to be well qualified for the task he has under- 
taken. The volume as it stands may be taken as embodying all that 
is truly valuable in the line of inquiry which Paley started in the 
most original and interesting of his works—of all that has accrued 
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thereon since he wrote, Any future students of the ‘ Hore Pauline’ 
will do ill to dispense with the aid of Mr. Birks’ important and most 
essential supplement to that work. 


A Universal Geography, in Four Parts: Historical, Mathematical, 
Physical, and Political. By the Rev. Tuomas Mityer, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated by ten Maps, with Diagrams and Sections. 12mo. Re- 
ligious Tract Society. ' 


Tuts is an admirable book—the best of the kind we ever met with, or 
that it seems possible to produce. It is full of information, which 
must have been got together with great and protracted labour—and 
much of it of a sort not at all to be found in the common works of this 
class. The book is the only one we know of that presents in a gene- 
rally accessible form a combined view of historical, mathematical, phy- 
sical, and political geography ; and it will, as intended, be of excellent 
use to the general home reader; and still more to the emigrant ‘ who 
may wish to take to the far bounds of civilized life a cheap and port- 
able compendium of information relative to countries with reference 
to which his means of information will necessarily be limited.’ It is 
also well suited to the use of Colleges and Schools—to which it is, or is 
to be, further adapted by a set of Exercises. ‘The work is interspersed 
with a great number of useful tables on almost every matter bearing 
on the condition of man and of his habitation. The section on Physical 
Geography is especially interesting and valuable. In the Political 
Geography a vast body of information, corrected to the present time, 
is packed very closely. We have noted only one defect—that the 
amount of revenue of the several European states (except Great Britain) 
is not given, nor the extent of the military or naval foree—informa- 
tion easily obtained, and that ought to be supplied in a work like this. 
There are several good maps by Petermann—four of them in Physical 
geography. In the political maps, a general idea of the relative popu- 
lation of the towns is afforded by the form of the mark which denotes 
its site. 


The Chronological Testament, in which the text of the Authorized 
Version is newly divided into Paragraphs and Sections, with the 
Dates and Places of Transactions marked, the Marginal Renderings 
of the Translators, many Parallel Illustrative Passages printed at 
length, brief Introductions to each Book, and a running Analysis of 
the Epistles. London: R. B. Blackader, 1851. 


Tus is the work of which we gave an anticipatory announcement in 
the last number of the Journal, p. 516. We have little to add to the 
description of it there given, except to state that the complete work 
fully answers to the description, and sustains the character we gave. 
Usefulness is the essential characteristic of this edition of the New 
Testament, and the Editor is entitled to much praise for the thought 
and labour he has bestowed in devising and working out so many happy 
contrivances and arrangements for the full, profitable, suggestive, and 
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edifying use of the sacred volume. It is altogether a most desirable 
hook for general use ; and we trust that its reception may be such as 
to encourage the Editor to execute his design of producing the Old 
Testament on the same plan. The work is dedicated to Bishop Thirl- 
wall, 


The Bible Revised, A carefully Corrected Translation of the Old 
and New Testaments. By Francis Barnam. Part I., Eccle- 
siastes: Part II., Song of Solomon: Part III., Micah. London : 
Houlston and Stoneman, 1848-50. 


Turse are little books at sixpence each. The form in which they are 
put forth affords no proper idea of the extent and importance of the 
undertaking ; and we think the plan, both as to the form of the publi- 
cation, and the irregular manner in which the books are taken up, the 
worst possible. This has, however, nothing to do with the intrinsic 
claims of the enterprise to attention, The author has spent years in 
preparing the work which appears in this unpretending shape—and 
his general qualifications for a work so extensive and arduous are attested 
by his previous labours. In its completed state the work will form 
‘the Old and New Testaments in an English translation from the 
original languages, carefully revised, and compared with the principal 
Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant versions.’ 'To each book a short, 
but neat and sensible Introduction is prefixed. There are not any 
notes or comments, but in the event of the work being completed, it is 
the intention of the author to furnish his authorities for the alterations 
adopted in supplementary volumes. 

Mr. Barham speaks with due respect of the Authorized Version, 
and allows that ‘the great doctrines and facts most important to man 
remain essentially the same in all the translations.’ But, he urges, it 
is not the less true— 

* that very numerous texts of Scripture require more exact translation than they 
have yet received, and the people should have the benefit of them. For to kee 
them needlessly in the dark touching Biblical versions, or to puzzle their minds 
with defective renderings, seems unwise and unfair. Let them by all means share 
in the advantages arising from the advancement of Biblical science and criticism, 
and not maintain a superstitious or bigoted attachment to false renderings, because 
sanctioned by use or custom, which may betray them into doubts and dangers. 
For a translation is no more, after all, than a translation ; and in the five hundred 
translations of Scripture, among which the English Vulgate deserves a high place, 
the different renderings adopted are extremely numerous; so that in almost every 
text where I have differed from the English Vulgate, I found the former translators 
at issue; and whatever reading I adopted, though it might agree with some of 
them, was opposed by others.’ 

We shall not now enter into the critical merits of this version. It 
is enough to say that the specimens before us appear to be executed by 
a scholar fully competent for his task, which he is obviously executing 
with conscientious care and laudable painstaking. The renderings are 
generally judicious, the style solid; and Mr. Barham seems to have 
laboured much in obtaining a distinct and intelligible sense from texts 
which in many versions remain painfully unintelligible or obscure. 


We 
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We give a specimen or two from the single book of Ecclesiastes, the 
argument of which difficult book is more clearly brought out in his 
version than, we think, in any other we have seen :— 

‘Ch. i, 18.—For in getting much wisdom much care is requisite; and he that 
would increase knowledge must also increase toil. 

* Ch. ii. 10.—And what my eyes desired I kept not from them; for my heart 
sought joy in all my labour, and this was my object in all my toil. 

‘Ch. iti. 11.-—He hath made everything beautiful in its season, and he hath set 
eternity in man’s heart; therefore shall not man seek out the work that God 
maketh from the beginning to the end? 

‘ Ch. iii, 12.—I know that there is nothing better for man than to rejoice in 
doing good in his life ; yea, let every one who would eat and drink show forth the 
good in all his labour. 

‘Ch. iii. 20.—And I saw there was nothing better for man than to increase 
happiness by his works; because this is his present portion, whatever he may 
come to see in his future existence.’ 


Lectures on Medical Missions. Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. 
Pp. 348. 


Tus is a book written chiefly by medical men on the subject of reli- 
gion, but on a department of that subject on which they are well 
qualified to write—the peculiar facilities conferred by the medical 
profession for advancing the cause of Christian truth. The contents 
are—a Prefatory Essay, by Professor Alison ; an Introductory Lecture, 
by Professor Miller; and the subjects of the following Lectures are— 
The Importance of Medical Missions, by the Rev. W. Swan ; Quali- 
fications, by W. Browne, Esq.; Duties, by the Rev. J. Watson; 
Sacredness, by N. Wilson ; and Responsibilities attaching to the Pro- 
fession of Medicine, by Dr. Coldstream. The lecturers are all medical 
men, with two exceptions. 

Most cordially do we commend the volume, and feel assured that 
the happiest results would flow from its extensive circulation, especially 
among young men commencing the study of medicine. All the Lec- 
tures are excellent—those of Professor Miller and Drs. Wilson and 
Coldstream appear to us peculiarly so; while that of Mr. Swan, lately 
Missionary in Siberia, conveys a vast amount of useful information 
regarding the field at present occupied. We might select a host of 
truly eloquent passages, but must refer the reader to the book itself for 
them. ‘The Christian minister will find here many valuable hints, 
which he may turn to account in the discharge of professional duty ; 
and the private Christian can hardly fail to derive both pleasure and 
profit from these pages, especially the notices, by Dr. Coldstream, of 
men who were as distinguished for their piety as for their professional 
eminence. 

As‘a specimen, we present the following summary, from the pen of 
Professor Miller :— 

‘ We are thankful to say that we can point to the actual success of medical mis- 
sions tn recent years—the best of all arguments in favour.of their efficiency. It is 
not the untried experiment of yesterday of which we speak. At this time there are 
about forty medical missionaries labouring in various fields. In Syria, whence the 


system first sprung; scattered through all Asia; in Polynesia; in Africa; among 
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the savage tribes of America, In God’s providence, they seem to have found wide 
doors specially opened for their entrance. As medical men, they have found 
“ access to communities and families in heathen lands, where the mere evangelist 
is not permitted to enter.” ‘‘ He who is a physician is pardoned for being a 
Christian ; religious and national prejudices disappear before him; all hearts and 
harems are opened ; and he is welcomed as if he were carrying to the dying the 
elixir of immortality. He, more than any one else, possesses the mollia tempora 
Jfandi.”° In the wilds of the Assyrian mountains, Dr. Asahel Grant, “ armed with 
his needle for the removal of cataract, forced mountain-passes ” which the sword 
could not command ; and “ amidst ferocious warriors won his way to their homes 
and their hearts. On account of his professional skill he was enabled to traverse in 
safety regions heretofore untrodden by civilised man—where inevitable death met 
the ordinary traveller, and in whose defiles an army would perish in attempting to 
effect a forcible entrance.” In Damascus, “ where all other Franks were grossly 
insulted and pelted with stones, Dr. Thomson was allowed to pass unmolested.” * 
A missionary, of thirty years’ standing in India, has declared, that “ but for the 
attention he was at some pains to render the sick, he knew not how he could have 
gained the confidence and ultimately the affection of the natives.” Mr. Zerstmann, 
“ by the exertion of his medical skill amongst the people (at Jerusalem), was the 
means of bringing large numbers of the Jews to listen again to Christianity, after 
they had entirely withdrawn themselves, at the command of the rabbis.” In Siam, 
Dr. Bradley introduced vaccination, and became something more than the Jenner 
of an empire of four millions. In Ceylon, Dr. Scudder, by his wonderful healings, 
eclipsed the great idol Corduswammy ; and, as in Lystra of old, they sought to 
worship him as a god." In China, progress has been great, and promises almost 
unlimited increase. In 1820, Dr. Livingston established a small hospital at Macao; 
in 1827 he was followed by Mr. Colledge; and to both of these British Medical 
Missionaries, “ the sick, the maimed, and the blind resorted in crowds.” In 1835, 
Dr. Parker, from America, settled in Canton, and to him “ patients of all ranks 
flocked from all quarters.” Other labourers have joined since. Now the applicants 
for relief are counted by thousands; and, true to the apostolic plan, while they 
are “healed of all manner of disease,” they have also “ the Gospel preached unto 
them.” So bright is the prospect of success in that vast country, that we find one 
of the missionaries thus expressing himself :—“ I have no hesitation in stating it as 
my solemn conviction, that, as yet, no medium of contact and of bringing the 
people under the sound of the Gospel, and within the use of other means of grace, 
can compare with the facilities afforded by medical missionary operations.” ‘ 
Nearer home, the labours of Dr. Halley, in Madeira, have proved so signally tri- 
ent as to awaken the fiercest rage of the a pone! and the very expulsion 
of the missionary and his converts from the island stands recorded as the measure 
of his faithfulness and success, —Pp. 35-38. 





» Macgowan, p. 20. ° Douglas on Missions. « Macgowan, p, 24. 
© Third An. Report of Ed. Med. Miss, Soc., p. 19. 

! Presb. Review, No. XIL., p. 368. 

8 Address to Med. Stud. by Ed. Med. Miss. Soc., 1842, p. 16. 
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PENSION ON THE Civil List To Dr. Kirro.—At the request of a valued friend 
and frequent Contributor to the ‘ Journal of Sacred Literature,” who supposes the 
fact will be one of special interest to most of its readers, we venture to state that 
the ‘Mr. John Kitto, M.D.,’* to whom, according to the announcement in the 
‘ Times’ of December 23, Her Majesty has been pleased, on the recommendation of 
Lord John Russell, to grant a pension of 100/. a-year, is no other than their old 
friend and servant whose name and designation appear at the front of this Journal. 
As this grant is not only of important personal concernment to the recipient, but is 
a valuable indication of the disposition which exists in high places to recognise 
the claims of a branch of literature which has not hitherto been much encouraged 
by governments, we think it right to append a copy of the letter from the Premier, 
in which this mark of consideration was made known to Dr. Kitto :— 


Sir, Pembroke Lodge, Dec. 17, 1850. 

I HAVE much pleasure in informing you that the Queen has directed that a 
grant of 100]. a-year should be made to you from Her Majesty’s Civil List, on 
account of your useful and meritorious literary works. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
RUSSELL. 

Dr. TREGELLES’ GREEK AND LATIN New TestamMenT.—We have been gratified 
with the sight of a specimen ofthis work, in which many of our readers take great 
interest. ‘The size is small quarto. The centre of the page is occupied with the 
Greek text, in a fine bold type. ‘The great labour with which this text has been 
provided—the many years the learned Editor has spent upon it, and his frequent 
journeys for the collation of manuscripts, are well known to our readers. The text 
is flanked on the right hand by the Latin version of Jerome, from the text of the 
Codex Amiatinus, while on the left margin parallel references are given, with the 
notation of the Greek MSS., so as to exhibit at orce what MSS. contain the part in 
question. In the specimen before us, from the Gospel of Matthew, a considerable 
portion of the page is occupied by foot notes, arranged in three columns. They 
contain the statement of various readings, showing what MSS. and versions sup- 
port, and what oppose each reading. The early fathers are also particularly cited 
on each side. 

Dr. Tregelles is to be congratulated on the success in devising an arrangement 
which wanes all these matters clear to the eye. We cannot doubt the circulation 
of specimens, which we understand to be intended, will secure adequate support for 
an undertaking so invaluable to every student of God’s word, and so eminently 
creditable to the Biblical scholarship of this country. 


Dr. Davipson’s InTRopucTION.—We are glad to learn that the third volume of 
this important work is in the press. It will bea larger volume than the other two; 
and from the peculiar interest of many of the questions which arise in the portion 
of Scripture to which it is devoted, its appearance will be anxiously expected by 
students in sacred literature. It will, we understand, be out in the spring. 


CuronoLocy or Jupcrs.—At a recent meeting of the Syro-Egyptian Society 





® Asthere is a Doctor of Medicine of the same surname, the correction is of some 
use for identification. In the same notification it is stated that Dr. Kitto is ‘ deaf 
and dumb.’ This is not the fact. The readers of the Lost Senses know that, al- 
though entirely deaf, he, by great and persevering efforts, recovered in a great 
measure the use of speech, which at one time seemed to be nearly iost. 
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(as reported in the Atheneum, No. 1204), Mr. W. Sharpe read a paper ‘ On the 
Chronology of the Book of Judges.’ Mr. Sharpe pointed out on the map the 
several nations who attacked the Israelites after the death of Joshua, and the 
extent of country that each ‘conquered. His aim was to prove that the several 
invasions mentioned in the book were not all in succession, but that probably they 
took place in part at the same time. If all the intervals of time mentioned in the 
history are considered as successive, and added up together, they bring about 390 
years between Joshua and Samuel. But, in Mr. Sharpe’s view, the whole took 
place in 150 years; and this, he argued, agrees with the genealogies in which 
Moses is fourth from Jacob, and Jesse, the contemporary of Samuel, fourth in 
descent from that patriarch. Mr. Sharpe thus placed Joshua’s death at about 
B.C. 1250, and the going forth out from Egypt under Moses at about B.c. 1300. 

Mr. Black, admitting that there must be some synchronical events among those 
recorded in the book of Judges, inasmuch as the sum total of the times stated 
therein exceeded the period that could be allowed for the events in the general scale 
of chronology ; still he urged that the excess was not so great as Mr. Sharpe con- 
sidered it to be, and insisted that the period of 480 years, stated in 1 Kings vi. 1, as 
having elapsed between the Exodus and the foundation of Solomon’s Temple, ought 
not to be explained away on the mere supposition that the descent of David from 
Judah presented too few generations. Mr. Black considered that it was more 
likely that some unworthy name or names had been omitted in the genealogy 
(according to Jewish custom), than that so important a date as that of the founda- 
tion of the Temple should be erroneous. He rejected Paul’s alleged period of 450 
years, in Acts xiii. 20, as too loose a statement, and too uncertain a statement to be 
relied upon for the support of the larger chronology, or even to be allowed to em- 
barrass the subject; but he pointed out a much stronger confirmation of 480 years 
in the speech of Jephthah (Judges ‘xi. 26), who declared that in his time the 
Israelites had been possessed of the country eastward of the Jordan 300 years; 
whereas Mr. Sharpe’s theory allows no more than half of the time for the events 
of the whole book. 


The long expected reprint of the English Version of the Scriptures, made from 
the Latin Vulgate by Wycliffe and his followers, has just appeared in four quarto 
volumes. It is from the Oxford University Press, and has been produced under 
the able editorship of the Rev. John Forshall, Secretary of the British Museum, 
and Sir Frederic Madden, Keeper of the Manuscripts in the same institution. We 
trust to be enabled to make a full report of it in the next number of the Journal of 
Sacred Literature. 


TeETRAGLOT PENTATEUCH, IN HEBREW, SAMARITAN, CHALDEE, AND SyRIAC.— 
This is the title of a work now far advanced in the printing, and about to be pub- 
lished by Mr. Robert Young, an enterprising bookseller in Edinburgh. We know 
so much of the great difficulty of gaining an adequate circulation for really 
learned works on Biblical criticism, that we gladly use all our influence to further 
the efforts of our fellow-labourers in this department of literature. This under- 
taking is to contain the following texts of the Pentateuch:—the Hebrew, the 
Chaldxo-Samaritan Version, the Chaldee Version of Onkelos, the Peschito Syriac. 
‘These are all arranged on the interlinear system, so that a comparison of these 
valuable critical helps, with the Hebrew text, is obtained at a glance. We need 
not point out in this brief notice the great use which may be made of such a work 
as this, but hope to return to the subject when the first volume, to contain Genesis, 
is completed. Our present object is to call the attention of our readers to the fact 
that such a valuable critical help is now undertaken, and that the names of sub- 
scribers are solicited by the publisher. The proof sheets are revised by the Rev. 
John Duncan, LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and Oriental languages, New College, 
Edinburgh. 


Dr. TRAILL’s JosepHus.—The publication of this work is at length resumed. We 
have before us the first number of the new volume—the preface to which contains 
a short notice of the late Dr. Traill, with an account of the state of the work at the 
time of his death. The long time during which the work has been suspended is 
not well accounted for; but it is stated that the whole of the translation now in 
course 
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course of publication has undergone a renewed and thorough revision—first by 
the Rev. W. Trollope, and then ‘ by an accomplished member of the University of 
Cambridge,’ who has also read the sheets as they passed through the press. The 
graphic illustrations, after the faithful pencil of Mr. Tipping, are still of great 
interest and value. We regret to gather that, after the lapse of so much time, 
nothing more is promised than the completion of the Jewish War—though it is 
admitted that Dr. Traill had at the time of his death made considerable progress 
with the Antiquities and the two books against Apion. 


Mr. Farrer, translator of Neander’s Monograph of Theobald Thamer, in the ninth 
number of this Journal, is about to produce Memorials of the late Professor 
Neauder, translated from the German. 


The Messrs. Seeleys announce a Student’s Theological Manual, containing the 
History of the Canon, Theological Evidences, Biblical Antiquities, Old and New 
Testament History, Church History, Doctrine and Prophecy, by George Henry 
Preston, of St. Bees College, Cumberland. This promises to be useful if well 
executed, and if the subjects are not too numerous for a really useful manual. 


Tue British Museum.—The famous collection of Hebrew works known by the 
title of ‘The Michael Collection,’ recently purchased by the British Museum, 
amounts to about 5000 volumes. They are now in progress of being classified on 
a system which deserves to be adopted even by the private collectors of libraries. 
The several departments of Theology, Philosophy, Poetry, History, etc., are each 
represented by a peculiar colour of binding. Each department being again classed 
into certain subdivisions, the respective subdivision is made recognisable by the 
special colour of the lettering label. ‘The variety of colours is not merely a great 
help in finding the desired volume, but is also a great relief to the eye—the mono- 
tony of uniform bindings being thus obviated.— Atheneum. 

The fifth volume of Dr. Olshausen’s Commentary on the New Testament (Kom- 
mentar iiber d. N. Test.) is in the press. It is edited by Dr. A. Ebrard and Dr. 
Wiesinger. 

In the Publishers’ Circular for December 16 there is a list of One Hunprep 
AND Ercuty publications on the Papal question, issued from the press in the 
course of one month. 
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ENGLISH. 
Bagster’s New Blank-Paged Bible. Printed upon Writing Paper, with the 


alternate pages left blank, and neatly ruled with blue lines; with Index, &c. 
Bather (Archd.)—Sermons on Old ‘Testament Histories. 8vo. pp. 348. 
Beaven (J.)—Elements of Natural Theology. 12mo. pp. 246. 


Blackburn (Rev. J.)—Nineveh; its Rise and Ruin, as illustrated by Ancient 
Scriptures and Modern Discoveries: a Course of Lectures delivered at Claremont Chapel, 
London. 12mo. pp. 246. 

Bloomfield (Dr. S. 'I'.)—Additional Annotations, Critical, Philological, and 
Explanatory, on the New Testament; being a Supplemental Volume to the Greek Testament, 
with English Notes, 8vo. pp. 458. 

Bracebridge (W. H.)— Some Remarks on Divine Revelation.in general, and 
on the Mysterious Language of Prophecy; with a Synopsis of the Apocalyptic Visions. 8vo. 
(Warwick). 

Cumming (Rev. Dr. J.)—Prophetic Studies, or Lectures on the Book of 
Daniel, 12mo, pp. 516. 

Dallas 
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Dallas (Rev. A.)—Introduction to Prophetical Researches; being a briet 
Outline of the Divine Purpose concerning the World, as it may be gathered from Holy Scrip- 
ture. Post 8vo. pp. 133. 

De Wette (W. M. L.)—Critical and Historical Introduction to the Canonical 
Scriptures of the Old Testament. Translated and enlarged by Theodore Parker. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. 2nd edit. pp. 570. 

Dick (A. C.)—A Dissertation on Church Polity. 12mo. pp. 216. 


Dwight (Rev. H. G. O.)—Christianity Revived in the East; or, a Narrative 
of the Work of God among the Armenians of Turkey. Post 8vo. pp. 290. 

Gilfillan (G.)—The Bards of the Bible. 8vo. pp. 366. 

Goyder (Rev. T.)—Spiritual Reflections for Every Day in the Year. 2 vols. 
32mo. pp. 986, 

Greek Church (The), a Sketch. 12mo. pp. 125. 


Hambleton (Rev. J.)—Holy Scriptures considered as to their Object, Au- 
thority, Uses, and Sufficiency. 12mo. pp. 192. 

Ilammond (H.)—A Paraphrase and Annotations upon the Books of the 
Psalms, briefly explaining the difficulties thereof. New edition by the Rev. Thomas Brancker, 
M.A. 2 vols, 8vo. pp. 906. 

Hobson (Rev. S.)—What mean ye by this Service ? The Question discussed 
in the Trial of George Herbert, Richard Hooker, Charles Simeon, Reginald Heber, and 
Thomas Scott, on the Charge of Heresy. 8vo. pp. 222. 

Holy Scriptures (The), their Origin, Progress, Transmission, Corruptions, 
and True Character. 18mo. pp. 180. 

Hooker (R.)—The Works of that learned and judicious Divine, Mr. Richard 
Hooker ; with an Account of his Life and Death. By Isaac Walton. New edit. 2 vols. &vv. 
pp. 840. 

Idumza ; with a Survey of Arabia and the Arabians, Pp. 192. Religious 
Tract Society’s Monthly Vol, (Vol. 61.) 

Jowett (Rev. W.)—Scripture Characters from the New Testament; com- 
prising the Life and Doctrine of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Acts and Writings of His 
Apostles. 12mo, pp. 280. 

Kitto (Dr. J.)—Daily Bible Illustrations ; being original Readings for a Year 
on Subjects from Sacred History, Biography, Geography, Antiquities, and Theology ; especially 
designed for the Family Circle. Vol. ILI., Samuel, Saul, and David. July—September. 12mo. 
pp. 450. 

Lessons on the Metals of the Bible. By the Author of ‘ Scriptural Instruc- 
tion.’ 18mo, (Bath.) pp. 118. 

Newton (B. W.)—The Prophetic System of Mr. Elliott and Dr. Cumming 
considered. Extracted from the first Series of Aids to Prophetic Enquiry, Fep. 8vo. pp. 60. 

Olshausen (II.) Biblical Commentary on the Gospels and on the Acts of the 
Apostles. From the German. Vol. IV. Edinburgh. 8vo. pp. 632. 

Overton (Rev. C.)—The Expository Preacher; or, St. Matthew’s Gospel 
practically Expounded. Vol.I. &vo. pp. 580. 

Owen.—The Works of John Owen, D.D. Edited by the Rev. W. H. 
Goold. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 616, 

Rig-Veda Sanhita, a collection of ancient Ilindu Hymns, constituting the first 
Ashtaka, or book, of the Rig-Veda, the oldest authority for the religious and social institutions 
of the Hindus. Translated from the original Sanscrit by H. 11. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., ete. 

8vo. 

Sabbath (The Christian) considered in its various Aspects. By Ministers of 
different Denominations; with a Preface by the Hon, and Rev. Baptist W. Noel. 12mo. 
pp. 478. 

Stephen (Sir J.)—Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 634. 


Stodart (Rev. W.)—The Bible explained in a Series of Questions and 
Answers. Fep. 8vo. 
Sumner (Archbishop)—A Practical Exposition of St. Paul’s Epiatles to the 


Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, Philemon, and to Hebrews; in the form of Lectures. 8vo. 


: pp- 536. 
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Wycliffe’s Bible-—The Holy Bible; containing the Old and New ‘Testa- 
ments, with the A — Books in the earliest English Versions, made from the Latin 
Vulgate, by John Wycliffe and his Followers. Edited by the Rev. Josiah Forshall, F.R.S., 
&c., and Sir Fred. Madden, K.H., F.R.S, 4 vols. royal 4to, 


FOREIGN. 


Alt (J. K. W.)—Predigten iiber d. neugewiihlten epistol. ‘Texte Jahrg. 
1850. Vol.I, 8vo. Hamburg. 


Audin—Histoire de la vie, des ouvrages et des doctrines de Calvin. 5éme 
edition, revue, corrigée et augmentée, 2 vols, 12mo. 


Bauer (B.)—Kritik der Evangelien und Geschichte ihres Ursprungs. Vol. I. 


8vo. Berlin. 
Bénard (l’Abbé).—Hlistoire de la Révélation. 3 vols, 12mo, 
Bender (F.)—Geschichte der Waldenser. 8vo. (Map.) Ulm. 


Bengelii (J. A.)—Gnomon Novi Testamenti, Edit. III, tertio recusa adjuo. 
J. Steudel. 2 vols. 8vo,. 


Bottiger (C. A.)—Ideen zur Kunst Mythologie. Vol. II. 8vo. Leipzig. 
Braun (Dr. E.)—griechische Mythologie. Vol. 1. 8vo. Gotha. 


Capefigue—Les quatre premiers Siécles de |’Eglise Chrétienne. Vol. II. 
. 8vo. 


Chastel (Etienne)—Histoire de la Destruction du Paganisme dans |’Empire 
d’Orient. 8vo. 


Félice (G. de)—Histoire des Protestants de France, depuis l’origine de la 
Reformation jusqu’au temps présent. 8vo. 

Forbiger (A.)—Kurzer Abriss der alten Geographie. 8vo. Leipzig. 

Fricke (Ph. G. A.)— Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte. Vol. I.  8vo, 
Leipzig. : 

Gners (E.)—Histoire abrégée de l’Eglise de Jésus-Christ principalement 
pendant les Siécles du Moyen Age; rattachée aux grands traits de la Prophétie. 2nd edit. 
8vo. 


Guettée (l’Abbé)—Histoire de l’Eglise de France, composée sur les Docu- 
ments Originaux et Authentiques. Vol. V. 8vo. 


Hahn (H. A.) —Commentar iib. das Buch Hiob. 8vo. (Berlin), 

Hengstenberg (E. W.)—Die Offenbarung des heil. Johannes f. solche die in 
der Schrift forschen erliutert. Vol. II. Part I. 8vo. Berlin. 

Hilgenfeld (A.)—Die Glossolalie in der alten Kirche, in dem Zusammenhang 
der Geistesgaben u. d. Geisteslebens d. alten Christenthums, 8vo. 

Ideler (K. W.)—Versuch einer Theorie des religiésen Wahnsinns, 2 Parts. 
8vo. Halle. 

Jacobi (J. L.)—Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte. Vol. I. 8vo. Berlin. 

Joinville (H. de)—Méditations sur la Bible et les saints Evangiles. 8vo. 

eae Flavii, Judaei, Opera omnia ad optimorum librorum fidem accurate 

edita, Editio stereot. V1. tomi. 16mo. Lips. 

Juynboll (T. G.)—Lexicon geographicum arabice. Fasc. 2, 8vo. Leyden. 

Kohler (H. K. E.)—Serapis od. Abhandlungen betreff. das griech. u. rém. 
Alterthum. 2 vols. royal 8vo. Petersb. 

Lange (J. P.)—Christliche Dogmatik. Vol. II.: Positive Dogmatik. 
Part I, 8vo. Heidelb, 

Luther (M.)—Reformatorische Schriften in chronologischer Folge, mit einer 
Biographie Luther's, hrsg. von K. Zimmermann, 4 vols. 8vo. Darmstadt. 

Martensen (H.)—Die christliche Dogmatik. Vol. II. 8vo, Kiel. 

Meier (E.)—Der Prophet Jesaia erklirt. Vol. I. 8vo. 

Meyer 
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Meyer (H. A. W.)—Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar tiber das Neue Testa- 
ment XI Abth. Die Briefe an Timotheus und Titus bearb. von J. E. Huther.  8vo. 
Gottingen. 

Mommsen (T.)—Ueber den Chronographen vom J. 354, m. e. Anh, iib, die 
Quellen der Chronik des Hieronymus. dto. Leipzig. 

Naegelsbach (C. W. E.)—Der Prophet Jeremias u. Babylon. Eine exege- 
tisch-krit. Abhandlung. 8vo. Erlangen. 

Neander—Zur Gediichtniss August. Neanders, 4 articles by Rauh, F. Strauss, 
Krummacher and Nitzsch. 8vo. 

Noack (Dr. L.)—Das Mysterium des Christenthums, oder die Grundidee des 
ewigen Evangeliums, 8vo. Leipzig. 

Pascal—Sa Vie et son Caractére, ses Ecrits et son Génie, par l’Abbé Maynard. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Pauli Epistola altera ad Timotheum graece. Cum comment. ed. G. E. Leo. 

* 8vo. Lipsiae. 

Philippi (F. A.)—Commentar iib. den Brief Pauli an die Romer. 2 vols. 
8vo, Erlang. 

Plutarch iiber Isis u. Osiris, nach neuverglichenen Handschriften m. Ueber- 
setzung u. Erlautergn. hrsg. v. G. Parthey. 8vo. Berlin, 

Samachscharii Lexicon arabicum-persicum ex codd, mss, lipsiensibus, oxonien- 
sibus, feaeineeen, et berolinensi edidit atque indicem arabicum adjecit J. G. Wetzstein. 
4to. Lips. 

Schegg (P.)—Der Prophet Isaias iibersetzt u. erkliirt. 2 vols. 8vo. Miinch. 

Schuber (M.) meine Pilgerreise iib. Rom. Griechenland u. Egypten durch 
die Wiiste nach Jerusalem. Royal 8vo, Wien. 

Stier (R.)—Jesaias, nicht Pseudo-Jesaias. Auslegung seiner Weissagung. 
Kap. 40—66: Nebst Einleitung wider die Psendo-Kritik, Royal 8vo, Barm, 

Testamentum novum, Graece et Latine. C. Lachmannus recensuit, P. Butt- 
mannus Graecae lectionis auctoritates apposuit. Tom. II. 8vo. Berol. 

Tobler (‘T.)—Grundriss v. Jerusalem. Folio. St. Gall. 

Wichelhaus (J.)—De Novi Testamenti versione syriaca antiqua quam Pes- 
chitho vocant libri quatuor, 8vo. (Halis.) Map. 

Wildenhahn (A.)—Martin Luther. Kirchengeschichtliches Lebensbild aus 
dem ersten Zehntel der Reformation. 2 vols. 8vo. Leipz. 

Wolf (K. A.)—Der erste Brief Johannis, in kirchl. Catechisationen. Part I. 


8vo. Leipzig. 





*,* Although the names of the Contributors to this Journal are no longer given 
in connection with their articles, the publication still remains an organ for the 
discussion of subjects in Sacred Literature. The views advanced will thus neces- 
sarily vary, and are to be regarded as those of the several writers; the Editor not 
being held responsible for every opinion and argument, but only for the general 
adaptation of the articles to the design of the Journal. 

















